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Studies in Philosophy & Religion 




Vallabhacarya's View of Error 1 

By 

G. H. BHATT, Baroda. 

The doctrine of error, generally known as the khyntivada , is an 
important part of Indian epistemology. The different systems of Indian Phi- 
losophy have discussed the problem of error in their own way, with the re- 
sult that there have come into existence several theories, such as (1 ) the 
atmakhyativada of the Yogacara School of Buddhism? (2) the asatkhyativadci 
of the Madhyamika school of Buddhism, (3) the viparitahhyativada 
of the Bhatta school of Mimamsakas? (4) the ahhyativada of the 
Prabhakara school of Mimamsakas, (5) the anyathcikyativada of the 
Nyaya school, (6 ) the sadasatkhyativ a da of the Sankhya school? O) the 
anirvacaniydkhyativada of the S'arikara school, (8) the akhyativada, or 
sometimes known as sat-khyativada of the Ramanuja school? (9) a kind 
of anyathakhyativadu of the Madhva school, and so on. The object 
of this short paper is simply to give a brief exposition of the doctrine 
of error, according to the s'uddhadvaita school of Vallabhacarya. 

The world, according to Vallabhacarya, is a reality? is an expression 
of the sat element of Brahman , and, as such ? it should not leave any 
scope for error. But error is a common phenomenon in the world. It 
is, therefore, necessary to show how error takes place ? without sacrificing 
the reality of the world. A clear line of distinction has been drawn, 
in the s'uddhadvaita Vedanta? between the world and the samsara , the 
former being real, while the latter being unreal as it is the creation 
of nescience. The samscira is defined as consisting of .ahanjta and 
mamata , and, is destroyed by right knowledge. Brahman is possessed of 
many divine qualities, and, has created the world from Himself for the 
sake of pleasure. One of these divine qualities of Brahman is may a 
which is capable of becoming all things at all times and in all places. 
One of the aspects of this mciyci is technically called vyamohika maya , 
and, is solely responsible for error in this world. 

The patent example of error is to look upon nacre as silver. 
The writers of the s'uddhadvaita school divide the cases of error into 
two classes? viz . (1) nirupadhiha, and (2) sopadhika. The illustration of 

the first type is furnished by the well-known case of nacre and silver, 
while that of the other type by the case of a jar that is taken to be 
revolving. 

1. Sources (i) Vallabhacarya's commentary on the Bhagavata, II. 9.33 and 
III. 32 . 28 ; and Puru$ottamaji's commentary thereon, (ii) Purusottamaji's Khydiivada, and (iii) 
Balaktsna Bhatta's Khytitwiveka. 

S. 2 
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In perception, a substance such as a jar or nacre is actually and 
directly connected with the eyes, the sense-organ operating in this case. 
As long as the contact of the eyes with the substance continues, so 
long one can see the actual substance without any possibility of error. 
But when there is some cause such as the operation of mnya , or a 
defect in the eyes, or great distance between the eyes and the substance, 
or the preponderance of old impression of an object similar to the 
substance in question, there arises error, and, the knowledge so obtained 
happens to be erroneous. As in the case of right perception, so in the 
case of error, it is necessary to establish contact between the perceiving 
agent and the object perceived. Like right knowledge, erroneous knowledge 
also requires its own object. In the case of nacre and silver it is 
only nacre, a nd not silver, that is present before the eyes. How, then, 
to account for the knowledge of silver in this case ?. 

We are told that the eyes which are directly connected with 
nacre give rise to general knowledge ( samanya jnana ), and the mayct , 
power of the Lord? first of all creates the quality of tamas, and then 
creates an illusion in the buddhi which becomes responsible for the 
erroneous knowledge of nacre. The product of mayct is called visayata 
which, in its own turn? does two things, (1) obscuring the nature of 
an object, and (2) creating another impression. In other words, the 
buddhi under the influence of the may a, power of Brahman ? obscures the 
real nature of nacre, and creates in its place silver on account of 
the preponderance of old impressions, and the similarity of brightness 
etc., qualities which are common to both nacre and silver. Thus, it is 
this imaginary silver created by buddhi , which is comprehended by 
buddhi alone. In the initial stage when the contact between the eyes 
and nacre gives rise to general knowledge, the silver, as it is not existing 
at that time, cannot be comprehended by the eyes ; and when the 
silver is created by buddhi , it has no real existence and is, therefore, 
comprehended by buddhi only, and not by eyes. In other words, in 
the initial stage of general knowledge, it is the nacre alone that becomes 
the object of perception by the eyes, because the general knowledge 
pertains to it only, while in the later knowledge which refers to silver 
and which is the creation of buddhi , it is only the imaginary silver 
that becomes the object of comprehension by buddhi. In the case of 
right knowledge buddhi comprehend^ a real, external object, while in 
the case of erroneous knowledge it comprehends an unreal object created 
by itself under the influence of mayct. Thus silver which is mayika , 
unreal, comes between the eyes and the nacre, and being the creation 
of buddhi is comprehended by buddhi , and not by the eyes. In the 
case of sopadhika error, e. g. this jar is revolving, this conch is yellow, 
the external and real objects such as the jar and the conch are actually 
perceived by the eyes? and the attributes such as revolution and 
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yellowness are created by the maya , and are perceived by the eyes, as 
the substances such as the jar and the conch* which are erroneously 
associated with the attributes of revolution and yellowness, are perceived 
by the eyes. What actually happens in this case is that the buddhi 
influenced by may a sees the mayika and unreal attributes, revolution 
and yellowness, takes them to be real and connects them with the jar 
and the conch respectively. The jar and the conch as connected with 
the imaginary qualities are unreal, but the jar and the conch by them- 
selves, actually perceived by the eyes, are no doubt real. 

It is, then, obvious that in the case of nirupadhika error of 
nacre and silver, the eyes perceive real nacre, and the buddhi perceives 
imaginary silver created by buddhi under the influence of' maya ; while 
in the case of sopcidhika error, the eyes perceive a real jar and a real 
conch, and, also the imaginary qualities of revolution and yellowness* 
and, then* the buddhi influenced by maya connects the imaginary attributes 
with the real objects, and, is, therefore, responsible for the impression 
that the jar is revolving, and the conch is yellow. 

Thus, erroneous knowledge also has its own object, technically 
called visayata * which is the creation of maya , and, which* although 
not connected with the real object such as nacre, appears as connected 
with it. The knowledge which is based on visayata is, therefore, 
wrong, while the knowledge based on real objects is correct. 

In the erroneous knowledge one sees silver which is different from the 
nacre that is perceived by the eyes, and, which is, again, similar to it. The 
s'uddhadvaita system, therefore, accepts ( what may be called — Ed.) 
anyakhyativada. It is, further, said that those who have got perfect 
knowledge or who are perfect Yogins can see all things in all places* and hence 
their knowledge is always correct. There is, therefore, no scope for error 
in their case* and, consequently* it is necessary to accept another theory 
of a( sic. a —Ed. )-khyativada for these persons. 



Maya and Exoteric Wisdom in Indian Thought 

By 

ENRICO GERARDO CARPANI, Bologna. 

The origin and character of the term maya are rather obscure, 
and what I venture to give here is hardly sufficient for their elucidation. 
So much, however* seems to be certain, that we have to deal with 
-s Ima ‘to measure', ‘to create'. According to Fick, the word is 
closely connected with the Gr. metis 1 ‘wisdom', ‘craft’, ‘cunning’ ( from 
Gr. mimos ‘imitator’ ), and Lat. minis ‘wonderful’. It is most probably 
connected with a Balto-Slavic group of words, thus Old Bulgarian, 
na-mayati ‘to nod’, ‘to indicate by sign’ ; Russ, nama yanTt ‘I indicate 
by sign', ‘deceive’ ; ob-mciyakei ‘deceiver’; Bulgarian za-mayvam ; Lith. 
mat ‘to nod’ ; apmal ‘to enchant'. It is less closely related to the 
following:— Bulg. iz-name ‘deceit’, ‘swindle’; Russ, ob-nama ‘deceit’; 
Lith. monai ‘sorcery* ; Let. manit ‘enchant’ ; Old High Ger. mein 
‘falsehood* ; Little Russ, mara ‘phantom’, ‘dream’, ‘deception’ ; Old Church 
Slav, machati ‘to swing’ ; Russ, makhu ‘error’ ; Csech. matoha ‘ghost* ; 
Polish matas ‘to swindle, lie, deceive’. 2 The Indo-Iranian forms are 
maya , maia (?), ‘wisdom, art' ; Zend, maya ; maya ; cf. Gr. maia , maiomac , 
eu-naios 3 . 

Roth 4 gives ‘art, extraordinary power, miraculous act’ in ancient 
literature. Hillebrandt 5 believes in the uniformity of the significance of 
the word. Grassmann 6 gives ‘super-human wisdom, divine art or magic 
art ; skilful or crafty project and also (i) from divinities or beings taken 
to be divine, (ii) from demons, (iii) sorcery from malicious persons though 
to be connected with demons.* According to Neisscr ( Fest, Hillebrandt 
1913, p. 144), maya means ‘give r of form, shape’, originally signifying 
‘ability’, ‘power’, ‘knowledge’ ( konnen ). Gray 2 means ‘super-natural 
power', ‘emming’, ‘mysterious will-power’. According to Rajwade 7 , 
there are five senses in the use of the word in Rgveda (i) ‘creative 

1. Cf. Gr. me-iron . 1 do not understand the meaning given by Pick to the Gr. 
term metis. 

2. Bnc. Relig. Ethics , 8, 503. 

5. Wergleichendes WZrterbuch der Indogermanischen S prachcn, Gottingen, 18904 909. 
See Rgveda-Samahita, Indian Research Institute Publications, Calcutta, 1934, Part IV. 
p. 63. 

4. Sanskrit-Worterbuch, St. Petersburg, 1855-75. 

5. W.Z.K.M. 13, 316. 

6. Worterhuch sum 'Rgveda, Leipzig, 1873. 

7. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute , II, 109-116. 
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power, thaumaturgy ( in a large number of hymns ), the primary meaning ; 
(ii) miraculous power, simply (1.160.3; II. 17.5 ; IV. 30.12, etc.) or 
by assuming various shapes (III. 53.8 ; V. 63.6; VI. 22.6, etc. ), 
( iii ) wiles, tactics, tricks ( I. 80.7 ; VI. 18.9 ; X. 147.2. etc., ( iv ) sorcery 
with craft, magic (11.27.16; VIII. 23.15; VI. 45.9, etc.), ( v ) illusion 
( only in X. 54.2 ).’ 

According to the editors of the RV. ( Indian Research Institute 
Publications, op. cit., p. 64 ), “Lomax ( T heosoph. Rev., 40, 1907, p. 306 ) 
discussed the significance of the word from the philosophical point of view. 
The doctrine of maya denies revelation and authority. The word seems to 
be associated with the first differentiation of undifferentiated substance, when 
the Unmanifest puts on manifestation ; thus, in Vedanta terminology it is 
equivalent to prakrti, considered as the upadhi of Para-Brahman. It 

was the first step in the evolution of the cosmos and came in later, 

thought to be regarded as a cosmic force, not only the material but 
the agent of manifestation. Maya , as illusion, is but divine ; it is the 
first necessary step in the self -limitation of the Infinite. The veils 
of maya, so to say, are assumed to reveal the Divine, not to conceal it. 
Ramaswami ( Journal of Oriental Res., Madras, I, 1927, July, p. 281 
recognises the doctrine of maya as ‘the phenomenal reality which is 

the sum-total of the refractions by the mind of the eternal, infinite 

integral, white light of Atman, and which, as the result of self-realisation, 
is found to be not a final and eternal reality such noumenal and eternal 
reality being the Atman and the Atman only.’ It is highly probable 
that the word originally meant ‘wisdom, intelligence’ ( Fick, Nir. ) and 
then ‘power to do intelligent work’. The word then came to mean, 
in a good sense, ‘divine power, creative power, supernatural power’ 
and, in an evil sense, ‘low, malicious tricks, witchcraft’, and so forth. 
From the philosophical point of view, it came to signify ‘manifestation’, 
that is, ‘assumption of a definite form from the unmanifested’. Already 
in the Rg veda, we have the idea of ‘assumption of form 5 , ‘change of 
form’ from a physical point of view’. It is, perhaps, not possible to 
come to a certain and indubitable result concerning the question of maya. 
Our disagreement is caused by many different interpretations of it. 

According to exoteric traditions of the Vedic philosophy, thaumaturgy 
or creative power is the result of self-realisation connected with the 
physical cosmos of the individual. It may be remarked, in the first 
place, that maya is to create, in the sense of supernatural power. 
The identifying idea ‘action’ should be interpreted in accord with the 
imaging idea ‘devotion’, and be conceived as the contribution of influence 
by influence 1 . It is this psychological inclination which fixes direction 

1. In accordance with Prof. Gode’s psychological studies in the Bhagavad-Gita 
( Psychology of Emotions as Represented in Bhagavad-Gita, by P. K. Gode, Poona, 1924, 
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throughout all nature. 

Different philosophical significances of the term maya as shown in the 
following quotations 

1. Brhadrmnyaka- U paniSad, II. 5.16 

srftaprar i TTPsnftr: gwr pn irer m qstft i 

ll This, verily, is the honey which DadhyaSc Atharvaga declared 
unto the two Asfvins. Seeing this, the seer spake 

He became corresponding in form to every form. 

This is to be looked upon as a form of him. 

Indra by his magic powers ( maya ) goes about in many forms ; 
Yoked are his ten-hundered steeds 2 . 

2. S'vetds'vatara-Upanisad , 1.10 

m s* h w- > 

‘What is perishable, is primary matter ( pradhana ). What is immortal 
and imperishable, is Hara (the ‘Bearer 5 the soul). 

Over both the perishable and the soul the One God ( dm ) rules. 

By meditation upon Him, by union with Him, and by entering into 
His being 

More and more, there is finally cessation from every illusion (rnffya- 
nivrtti y 3 . 

3. Sveta s'vatara-U paniSad, IV. 9 , 10 

Eraift ^ wh m qqfor i 

g jt# g vfcm s \ 

tttm; lllol! 

‘Sacred poetry ( chandas ), the sacrifices, the ceremonies, the ordinances, 
The past, the future, and what the Vedas declare 

p. 16 J, devotion ( bhaktl ) is the natural extention of the parental feeling which ought 
to exist between God and Man. * . . . Bhakti has no other motive than the union of 
the devotee with God. It is niskama or motiveless in the sense that it has no material 
motive to serve. Psychologically it has a motive, vis., the union of the devotee with the 
object of his devotion and this motive disappears as soon as the self-surrender of the 
devotee and the consequent union with God is complete. Knowledge is a factor which 
contributes towards such union in an affective manner, though it cannot he regarded as 
a necessary antecedent. To begin with, the devotee and his God stand on extremely 
unequal planes. As the strength of devotion increases, God comes down from His high 
? e jf^, ant * * s ^ us humanised. At the same time the divine element in man being at 
1 8 eight there is now complete communion between the two, on account of the reciprocity 
of feelings. 1 

1. Hume ; The Thirteen Upanishads translated , Oxford, 1921. p. 104. 

2. See RV. VI. 47.18. 

3. Hume, op. tit. p. 396. 
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This whole world the illusion-maker ( mayin ) projects out of this Brahman, 
And in it by illusion ( mava ) the other is confined. 

Now, one should know that nature ( prakrti ) is illusion ( maya ), 

And that the Mighty Lord ( M ahes'vara ) is illusion-maker ( mayin ). 

This whole world is pervaded. 

With beings that are parts of Him 51 . 

Prof. Sures Chandra Chakravarti says : “It is admitted by all 
that the use of the word maya , in the sense of illusion', 'can be 
pointed out only comparatively late, not earlier, that is to say, than 
S'vet., IV. 10' 1 2 . In a quotation from Rgveda, VI, 47, 18, found in 
B rhadaranyaka-Upanishad, ( II,5>19 ), the word ' maya occurs’ in connection 
with Indra, who appears in various forms through the power of maya . 
The word there has not been used in the sense of illusion. But when 
we come to S'vetas'vatara-Upcinisad, we find for the first time the 
word 1 maya used, and the great Lord is described as mayin. Prakrti 
is there called maya and the great Lord, mayin or maker, and the 
whole world is said to be filled with what are his members. Even 
when the word maya has been used in this Upanishad, it has not 
been used exclusively in the sense of illusion*' 3 . 'The creation is maya , 
in its original sense of work? then of phenomenal work, then of illusion. 
The creator is mayin , in its original sense of maker, but again, in that 
character, phenomenal only" 4 . 

4. Prasma-U panisad, 1.16 : — 

sTgrefcist rr * mm i 

‘To them belongs yon stainless Brahma-world, 

In whom there is no crookedness and falsehood, nor trickery ( maya )' 5 . 

[S'an. comm.] ‘But to whom is that state of lower Brahman marked 
by the sun, reached by the northern route, untainted, i. e., pure, not 
tainted like the brahmaloka of the moon, subject to increase and diminution 
is explained. They in whom fraud does not exist, as necessarily it 
does in householders, resulting in many conflicting modes of conduct * 
those for whom falsehood is not unavoidable, as it is in the case of 
householders on account of play, mirth, etc. ; similarly, those in whom 
there is no dissimulation as in householders. Dissimulation consists in 
disclosing one's self in one manner and acting otherwise. It is of the 
nature of duplicity in behaviour. To tho e men duly fitted, i. e„ the 
brahmacharin, the hermit and the sanyasin in whom, from absence of 
cause, these faults, such as duplicity, etc., do not exist, is this untainted 

1. Hume, op . ciu p. 404. 

2. Deussen, P: The Philosophy of the Upanishads , Edinburgh, 1908, p. 228. 

3. Chakravarti S. C. : The Philosophy of the Upanishads , Calcutta, 1935, pp. 190-192. 

4. See F. Max Muller : S. B. E., Vol. XV, p. xxxvi. 

5. Hume, op. cti ., p. 380. 
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B rahmaloka, according to the means they employ. Thus, this is the goal 
of those who combine karma with knowledge ( worship ). The Brahmaloka, 
previously explained and marked by the moon, is for those who perform 
mere karma 1 . 

5. Bhagavad-Gltcj ? VII. 13-15 : — 

?itTpr ^imnjrpnfer ii 13, u 

|r<n gora^fr tw jtfh i 
$ spinet tnrfct % n 1 * n 

* TTT *J3I: JPT^ SRl«TFn:l 

TrmwftigHi *rratni%n: u v, n 

‘M aya, or ignorance is the inherent quality' of the senses and of 
the body, in which the three-constituents are embodied ; it is not the 
quality of the Atman ; the Atman is jfiana-formed, and is permanent ; 
and It is thrown into confusion, by the senses’ ( 13 ). ’This clearly 
shows that the Blessed Lord refers to the three constituented prakrti 
of the Sankhya system as His may a ( 14 ) 2 . ‘The Blessed Lord 
has explained that those who are engulfed in mayfr, forget the Para- 
mes'vara and are destroyed. HE now describes what happens to those, 
who do not do so, but surrender themselves to the Paramcs'vara, and wor- 
ship Him’ ( 15 ). 3 

6. Bhagavad-GUa, VII.24 

‘The device of giving up the Yoga-form, that is, imperceptible 
form, and taking up the perceptible form ( B ha-Gt. IV? 6 ; VII, 15 ; XI,7 ) is 
called maya, by Vedantists ; and when the Paramcs'vara becomes 
enveloped in this Yoga-mays, He begins to possess a perceptible 
appearance. In short, the import of this stanza is, that the perceptible 
universe is mayic or non-permanent) and that, the Paramcs'vara is 
real, and permanent. But the word maya in this place, and also 
in other places, is taken by some as meaning ‘a super-natural or wonderful 
power’ ; and these say that this maya is not unreal, but is as permanent 
as the Paramcs'vara Himself. As the form of maya has been considered 
at great length, I will here only asy that the proposition that maya 

1. S. Sitarama Sastri ; The Katha and Prasna Upanisads and gV? S'ahkara’s 
Commentary (Translated), Madras, 1923, pp. 116-117. 

2. See the Na ray ant yops khya na of the Mahabharata (s'anti. 339. 44) 

*n*rr #4r sesr *r*ri tpptf% jttct i 

<4 sngF?4r% 11 

3. B. G. Tilak : Gjts-Rahasya, Poona, 1936, Vol. II, pp. 1018-1019. 
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is some wonderful and eternal pastime of the Parames'vara is acceptable 
even to the non-dualistic Vedanta, because, although maya is an 
appearance , created by the senses, yet, as this is done by the senses 
at the direction of the Parames'vara, maya , must be ultimately said to 
be the pastime of the Parames'vara. The only point at issue is, whether 
this maya is essentially real, or unreal ; and on this point the doctrine 
of the Cjta clearly appears from the above stanzas to be the same as 
that of the non-dualistic Vedanta, namely that, that maya expressed 
by name and form, by which the imperceptible Parames'vara is considered 
to have become perceptible — whether it is called a super-natural power 
or anything else — is merely an "appearance 1 , or moha, created by ajUana 
or ignorance ; and that the true essential Parames'vara is different from 
it. Otherwise, there seems to be no reason for using the words ‘abuddhP 
or ‘mudha 1 in this place. In short, maya is not real, and the Parames'vara 
alone is real, and the Gita says that? being confused by this maya , 
people run after various deities. In the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad ( 1.4.10 V 
there is a similar statement ; and it is stated there that those persons? 
who, not recognising that the Atman and the Brahman are one and 
the same thing, run after various deities, with a distinguishing mind 
are the ‘animals of the gods 1 , that is to say, just as men benefit from 
cows and other animals, so do these deities benefit from these ignorant 
devotees, and that these devotees do not obtain release. So far, the 
Blessed Lord has given a description of those, who being fooled by 
maya, worship diverse deities, with a distinguishing mind 12 . 

We row come to some enunciations of the Brahma-Sittras 

(0 Maya is a power of Brahman ( II. 1.2);— 

^rgq^: i 

‘And there being no mention ( in the scriptures ) of the other enti- 
ties (i. e., the categories beside the pradhana), (the Sankhya system 
cannot be authoritative )\ 

‘Even accepting the pradhana of the Sankhyas for argument's sake ; 
for the Vedantins also recognize maya as the cause of the world, 
the difference between the two being that the pradhana according to 
the Sankhyas is an independent entity, whereas maya is a dependent 
entity, being a power of Brahman , yet there is no mention of the 
other categories of the Sankhyas anywhere in the Vedas. Hence the 
Sankhya philosophy cannot be authoritative 13 . 


i. ^ i *wr ^ i *wr * I 

% i 


2. B. G. Tilak, op. tit., pp. 1023-1024. 

3. Brdhma-Sutras , by Swami Vires warananda, Mayavatr, 1936, pp. 159-160. 
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(ii) The Lord is able to create the world of diversity through his power of 
may a ( II. 1.25 ) : — 

I 

‘( The case of Brahman creating the world is ) even like the gods 
and other beings in the world’. 

‘This Sutra refutes that objection by giving an example of crea- 
tion by a conscious agent without any extraneous help. Even as gods, 
in the sacred books, are seen to create without extraneous means simply 
through their inherent power, so also the Lord through His infi- 
nite power of may a is able to create this world of diversity. The 
examples cited above show that it is not necessary that creation be 
limited by the conditions observed in the creation of pots. They are 
not universal’ 1 2 3 . 

(iii) Brahman becomes creative through maya ( 1.1.5 ; 11.1.28 ; 2.7 ) 

‘On account of drinking ( being attributed to the first cause 1 y 
the scriptures, the pradhana ) is not ( the first cause referred to by 
hem ) ; it ( pradhana ) is not based on the scriptures’. 

That all-knowingness and creation are not possible to Brahman, 
which is pure intelligence itself and unchangeable, is also not true. For 
Brahman can be all-knowing and creative through maya. So Brahman 
is the first cause 12 . 

** firfcsnsr i| i 

And because in the individual soul also ( as in the case of magi- 
cians etc.) diverse (creation exists). Similarly (with Brahman )\ 

In the dream state there appears in the individual self, which is 
one and indivisible, diversity resembling the waking state ( see Brh. 
IV. 3. 10 ), and }ct tl.e indivisible character of the self is not. marred 
by it. We see also magicians, for instance, producing a multiple 
creation without any change in themselves. Similarly this diverse creation 
springs from Brahman through Its inscrutable power of vmy«, though 
Brahman Itself remain unchanged 13 . 

‘If it is be said ( that the purusa can direct the pradhana ) even 
as a ( crippled ) person ( can direct a blind man ), or a mamict ( the 
iron filings ), even then ( the difficulty cannot be surmounted )\ 

1. Swami Vircswarananda, op, cit 182-183. 

2. op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

3. op. cit, 9 p. 185. 
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In Vedanta, though Brahman is indifferent, yet through may a It 
is endowed with attributes and activity ; so It becomes the creator. 
Again the purusa and the pradhana are altogether separate and indepen- 
dent ; the one is intelligent and indifferent, the other inert and inde- 
pendent 11 . 

(iv) Brahmans power of may a established (11.1,30):— 

‘And (Brahman is) endowed with all (powers), because it is seen 
( from the scriptures )\ 

“This Sutra gives proof of Brahmans being endowed with may a, 
S the power of Nescience. Various scriptural texts declare that 
Brahman possess all powers. ‘The great Lord is the mayin ( the ruler 
of may a 9 ( [SWt. IV. 10] )”. a 

(v) Brahman is apparently modified through maya ( 11,1.37 ) : — 

I 

‘And because all attributes ( required for the creation of the world ) 
are possible ( only in Brahman , It is the cause of the world ). 1 

‘ . . . though in the attributeless Brahman an actual change is 
impossible? yet an apparent modification is possible owing to Its power 
of maya. Because of this power all the attributes required in the cause 
for such a creation are possible only in Brahman . Therefore, Brahman 
is the material cause of this world, not through actual modification, 
but through apparent modification, and It is also the efficient cause of 
the world 13 . 

According to Dr. Olivier Lacombes definition 4 , maya is Tillu- 
sion mysterieuse, co-eternelle a l’Etre, necessaire comme sa generosite 
m£me, et pourtant. fuyante, sans consistence, apparantee au neant. maya 
est Tirrationnel du systeme de S'ankara 15 . The same author then 
proceeds to explain the significance of the word maya from an ontolo- 
gical point of view : — ‘Par relativite a Tobject la non-difference de 
maya a regard de la lumiere infinie se determine en su jet. 1 ( op. 
cit., p. 122 ). ‘La pensee est ce qui fonde en Tabsolu le mouvement 
vital par lequel le sujet, qui est de Fetre participe mais d’abord 
perdu pour lui-m6me par sa chute en maya , se eherche et se retrouve 
partiellement dans et a travers robject. 1 (op. cit., p. 123). 

1. Swami Vireswarananda pp. 197 ; 198. 

2. Op. cit., p. 186. 

3. Op. cit., pp. 191 ; 192. 

4. O. Lacombe : L'Absolu selon le Vedanta ( Les notions de Brahman et d 1 Atman dans 
les systemes de Cankara et Ramanuja ), Paris, 1937. 

5. Op. cit o p. 66, There is also the following Sanskrit definition, quoted by 
Dr. Lacombe : amdir bhavarupa sadasadamrvacamya. 
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The conception of maya as constituted by items of matter is due 
to a particular manner of regarding its power-items, and not to any 
duality belonging to the world itself. However, there is a duality 
( power and matter ) in the relations of the psychological process. In 
one set of relations it reports power, and in this relation may be said 
to indentify ; in another set of relations it reports matter, and in this 
relation may be said to image. The material images must be considered 
as images of so many assemblies of power-items. An individual’s 
performance (?) of the word, in reference to himself, means always a 
reference to the maintenance of his own aequilibrium as a whole or of 
some special religious balance-relation in his psychic a equilibrium 
it is the ratio rei ratiocinantis, qua cognita sunt in cognoscente, secundum 
i nodum cognoscentis. 1 2 Nevertheless, the matter is principium individu- 
ationis, according to Plato, Thomas Aquinatis and Dante, and it joins 
the ‘soul’ because I and not-I, spirit and matter, arc inseparable, in 
the general metaphysical sense. ’If we bear in mind’, says Dr. Bhagavan Das 3 
‘that I and not-I, mind and matter, consciousness and object, always 
go together, the difficulty of this inter-action vanishes. There is no 
inter-action between two. There is only one action, that of will-ful 
idea-tion, imag-ination, imag-ing’. Psychologically speaking, there is, 
however, a correlation in question here between the identification of 
acting with design or purposively , and the image of the human system 
. in action. It is upon my images that I must depend for an analysis 
of actual power relation and for their specification. Therefore, I must 
read my own organization as a psycho-physical system, and the orga- 
nization of other psycho-physical system, from the images, and 1 must 
conform my identifications of my own action to these. We have then 
these equivalents ( a ) 1 act in accordance with a specific image ; 

( b ) I have acted, and know the image of the result of my acting, as 
identical with the image in accordance with which 1 acted. 

Man never discovers what any happening is, absolutely, but only 
what it is according to his specific and limited powers ( miiyii ) of 
identifying and imaging. The psycho-physical dilemma is to be inter- 
preted as due to self -limitation, to will-power ( latent spiritual igno- 

1. Remember the fundamental teachings of Christian theological philosophy in 
Dante's Paradiso 

E come l' alma dentro a vostra polve 
Per differenti membra, e conformate 
A diverse potenzie, si risolve. (II. 45). 

2. Scti Thomae Aquinatis ; Sunrna Theologica , I. 16. 3. 

3. Bhagavan Das : The Science of the Self, Benares, 1938, p. 58. 
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ranee and magic wisdom ) in the human being. The ivill-to-power's 
inhibition may be broken off when miya humanises its cosmic-thauma- 
turgical force in the individual who is catching a glimpse of a radical 
catharsis, sub specie inter ioritatis, as a propaedeutics to higher forms of 
exoteric self-affirmation. 



Kalabadhi's Conception of God 

By 

ROMA CHAUDHUR1, Calcutta 

Kalabadhi is the author of the famous Arabic Sufi treatise Taarruf 
( Doctrine of Sufi’s ) in which he collects the sayings of many great. 
Sufi teachers, and tries to prove that Sufism is wholly consistent with 
orthodox Islam. This treatise was soon accepted as an authoritative 
work on Sufism, and several commentaries were written on it by eminent 
persons. The famous author Suhrawardi Maqtul ( d. 1191 A. D. ) observes : 
'but for the Taarruf we should not have known of Sufism.’ European 
scholars, too, attach great importance to the work. It is held to be 
‘one of the eight books whose study is the foundation for the history 
of Sufism, when that history comes to be written’ ( Nicholson ). The 
following account of Kalabadhfs conception of God is based on this 
treatise. 

His nature God is one, alone, single, eternal, powerful, proud, 
ruler, merciful, living, hearing* seeing, enduring, speaking, desirous, creating, 
sustaining. God is absolutely distinct from the universe He has created. 
His essence, attributes and names are quite distinct from those of created 
beings. God has no body, shape, form, parts, particles, elements, members 
or limbs. In Him, there is neither junction nor separation, neither 
movement nor rest, neither increase nor decrease. He is beyond al ! 
spatial and temporal limits? all faults and failings. In short, no qualities 
and descriptions of created objects apply to Him. There is nothing 
like Him, and He is beyond all perception and thought. 

His attributes God has real attributes wherewith He has qualified 
Himself, and which He possesses from all eternity. These attributes 
are knowledge, strength, power, might, mercy, wisdom, majesty, omnipotence, 
eternity, life, desire, will and speech. Besides these, He has also hear- 
ing, sight, face and hand — which arc His attributes, but not limbs or 
parts. These attributes subsist through Him and are not separate from 
Him, yet they are neither God, nor other than God. In the same manner, 
amongst themselves also, they are neither diverse nor similar, c. g. His 
knowledge is nor the same as His strength nor other than His strength. 
His hearing is not the same as his sight nor other than His sight. 

Kalabadhi does not explain here as to why an attribute of God 
is neither different nor non-different from Him and from another attribute. 
But, evidently, he wants to avoid the following dilemmas First, 
if an attribute be different from God, then God ceases to be the only 
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principle and His unity is jeopardised. Again, if an attribute be non- 
different from God, then there is no sense in calling it an attribute, 
and instead of saying ‘God is majestic,’ we should say : ‘God is God,’ 
which is a mere tautology. Further, on this view, there cannot be 
many attributes, as God is one. Secondly, if an attribute be different 
from another attribute, then, in the above manner, God’s unity is des- 
troyed. Again, if an attribute be non-different from another attribute, 
then there is no sense in naming them separately. 

This problem of the relation between divine essence and attributes 
is one of the most disputed problems in Islamic philosophy, and, for 
the matter of that, in other philosophical systems of the world. In 
any case, according to Kalabadfi, God’s attributes are unique, and 
absolutely different from those of created beings. Hence, it is impossible 
for human beings to grasp them fully. God is, therefore, indescribable. 
In the end, God is described only by Himself, and all human descrip- 
tions of Gold are necessarily imperfect. 

Here we note a distinction between the famous Sufi Hallaj and 
Kalabadhi. According to Hallaj, in the very beginning, God is attribute- 
less, a pure Being or Essence, and later on attributes come to be mani- 
fested in Him through His essence. Hence, though the essence of God 
is uncreated, uncaused and eternal, His attributes are not so, though 
they are not due to an external cause— there being nothing besides God 
— but to his own essence. But according to Kalabadhi, the essence and 
the attributes of God are equally eternal, uncreated and uncaused. ‘The 
Sufis are agreed’, he says, ‘that since eternity He has not ceased to con- 
tinue with His names and attributes’. Hence, God is always possessed 
of attributes. Kalabadhi points out that it is absurd to hold that anyone 
of God’s attributes is non-eternal, not present in Him from the very 
beginning, but coming to Him in time. For, first, that would imply a 
deficiency in God, — at first God is deficient, not possessing a particular 
attribute, then becomes complete through possessing it later on. But no 
want, imperfection or fault can ever subsist in the Perfect Being. Secondly, 
this would imply change, a passing from one state into another. But 
how is that possible on the part of an Eternal, Ever-existent Being ? 
Hence, all the attributes of God are present in Him from the very 
beginning and will continue to be in Him eternally. 

His acts Hearing, seeing, desiring, creating, forgiving, and gratitude 
are generally called ‘acts’ of God. But they are really God’s attributes. 
Mo distinction is drawn by Kalabadhi between qualities that are acts, 
such as, seeing, hearing, creating etc., and qualities which cannot be 
described as acts, such as, greatness, splendour, knowledge, strength ; 
for His acts are due to His will and will is His eternal attribute, and 
in this sense. His acts, too, are His attributes. Now the attributes of 
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God, which are not acts, like power, wisdom etc., are absolute , i. e. 
they can exist by themselves without reference to anything else. But 
His act-like attributes, like creating, ruling? forgiving etc., are relative , 
i. e. they cannot exist without referring to something else. Creating is 
meaningless without an object created, ruling without a ruled. Hence 
if creating and ruling be eternal attributes of God, the created and 
ruled world, too, must be equally eternal. But this logical conclusion 
Kalabadhi refuses to accept, because if world be co-eternal with God, 
then according to Him, Gods unity will be marred. The world is 
created out of nothing by God, hence it is not eternal, but something 
having an original in time. Hence, Kalabadhi concludes, inconsistently 
enough, that God is eternally creating and ruling, although the created 
and ruled world is non-eternal. ‘He is\ says Kalabadhi, ‘without ceasing, 
Ruler, God and Lord, without subject or slave. It is, therefore, in 
the same way permissible to say that He is creator, Maker and Former, 
without anything created made or formed' 1 . 

He holds the act-like attributes, too, to be equally eternal like 
other attributes that are not acts. Kalabadhi docs not discuss the 
central problem of philosophy ; Why has God created the world ? He 
simply points out that God does not do things for any cause, for if they 
had a cause, then that cause would have a cause and so ad infinitum. 
Hence, all His acts like creating, favouring, rewarding, punishing etc. 
are causeless. 

His names God’s names, too, are eternal like His essence and 
attributes. Names, too, like attributes are neither different nor non- 
different from Him. fn another place, however, he holds that the 
names of God are, also, God. It should be remembered that no names 
are to be applied to God that arc not mentioned in the Qurini and in 
the Traditions, e. g. we may call Him ‘knowing,' but not ‘intelligent,' 
or ‘wise’, though they all mean the same things ; again, ‘liberal’ but 
not ‘generous’, for the same reason. 

H is speech As pointed out above, speech is an eternal attribute 
of God. The Qu'ran is the eternal speech of God, and, as such, it is 
neither created nor originated. 


1. Although our author himself leaves the matter and does not attempt to probe 
into the mystry deeply, perhaps the best explanation possible here is that God is potentially , 
not actually , a Creator and a Ruler in reference to the world yet to be created and 
ruled. Ihc development or actualisation of a potential power or attribute to an actual 
one is not to be taken here as a sign of His imperfection, as it is due to His own free 
will, or as a sign of change, as the essential nature of God remains unchanged. 



Gradation, Evolution and Reincarnation 

By 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, Boston. 

The so-called conflicts of religion and science are, for the most 
part, the result of a mutual misunderstanding of their respective terms 
and range. As to range : one deals with the why of things, the other 
with their how, one with intangibles, the other with things that can be 
measured, whether directly or indirectly. The question of terms is important. 
At first sight the notion of a creation completed ‘in the beginning’ seems to 
conflict jwith the observed origin of species in temporal succession. But 
kv fPXV , in principio, agre do not mean only ‘in the beginning’ 
with respect to a period of time, but also ‘in principle’, that is, in an 
ultimate source logically rather than temporally prior to all secondary 
causes, and no more before than after the supposed beginning of their 
operation. So, as Dante says, ‘neither before nor after was God’s moving 
on the face of the water’ : and Philo, ‘at that time, indeed, all things 
took place simultaneously . . . but a sequence was necessarily written into 
the narrative because of their subsequent generation from one another’ ; 
and Behman, ‘it was an everlasting beginning’. 

As Aristotle says, ‘eternal beings are not in time’. God’s existence 
is, therefore, now — the enternal now that separates past from future 
durations but is not itself a duration, however short. Therefore , in 
Meister Eckhart’s words, ‘God is creating the whole world now, this instant’. 
Again, no sooner has some time elapsed, however little, but everything 
is changed ; k$vt<P Pet , ‘you cannot dip your feet twice in the same waters’. 
So, then, as far Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, ‘every instant thou art dying, and 
returning ; Muhammad hath said that this world is but a moment . . . 
Every moment the world is renewed, life is ever arriving anew, like 
the stream , . . The beginning, which is thought, eventuates in action ; 
know that in such-wise was the construction of the world in eternity’. 

In all this there is nothing to which the natural scientist can object ; 
he may, indeed, reply that his interest is confined to the operation of 
mediate causes, and that it does not extend to questions of a first cause 
or of the whatness of life ; but that is simply a definition of his self- 
chosen field. The Ego is the only content of the Self that can be 
known objectively, and, therefore, the only one that he is willing to 
consider. His concern is only with behaviour. 

Empirical observation is always of things that change, that is, of 
individual things or classes of individual things ; of which, as all philo- 
sophers are agreed, it cannot be said that they are, but only that they 
S. 4 
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become or evolve. The physiologist, for example, investigates the body, 
and the psychologist the soul or individuality : the latter is perfectly 
aware that the continued being of individualities is only a postulate, 
convenient and even necessary for practical purposes, but intellectually 
untenable ; and in this respect is in complete agreement with the Buddhist, 
who is never tired of insisting that body and soul — composite and 
changeable, and therefore wholly mortal — ‘are not my Self’, not the 
reality that must be known if we are to ‘become what we arc. In 
the same way, St. Augustin points out that those who saw that both 
of these, body and soul, arc mutable, have sought for what is immutable, 
and so found God, - That One, of which or whom the Upanishads 
declare that ‘That art thou 5 . Theology^ accordingly, coinciding with 
autology, prescinds from all that is emotional, to consider only that 
which does not move, — ‘change and decay in all around 1 sec, O Thou 
who changest not’. It finds Him in that eternal now that always sepa- 
rates the past from the future and without which these paired terms 
would have no meaning whatever, just as space would have no mean- 
ing were it not for the point that distinguishes here from there. ' Moment 
without duration, point without extension — these arc the golden mean, 
the middle and inconcievably straight way leading out of time into 
eternity, from death to immortality. I used the word ‘consideration just 
now ; it will be worthwhile to remember that it meant originally just 
what we now call astronomical observation, but with a’ view to the 
discovery of the ultimate cause or principle of sidereal motion rather 
to its measurement alone. 

Our experience of ‘life’ is evolutionary : what evolves ? Evolution 
is reincarnation, the death of one and the rebirth of another in momentary 
continuity : who reincarnates ? Metaphysics prescinds from the animistic 
proposition of Descartes, cogito ergo sum, to say cogito ergo est ; and 
to the question, quid est ? answer that this is an improper question, 
because its subject is not a what amongst others but the u'hatncss of 
them all and of all that they are not. Reincarnation — as currently 
understood to mean the return of individual souls to other bodies here 
on earth — is not an orthodox Indian doctrine, but only a popular 
belief. So, for example, as Dr. B. C. Law remarks, ‘it goes without 
saying that the Buddhist thinker repudiates the notion of tire passing of 
an ego from one embodiment to another. We take our stand with 
S'ri S'ankarficarya when he says, ‘In truth, there is no other transmigrant 
but the Lord’, — he who is both transcendcntly Himself and the immanent 
Self in all beings, but never Himself becomes anyone ; for which there 
could be cited abundant authority from the Vedas and Upanishads. If, 
then, we find Krsna saying to Arjuna, and the Buddha to his 
mendicants, ‘Long is the road that we have trodden, and many are the 
births that you and I have known 5 , the reference is not to a pluirality 
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of essences, but to the Common Man in everyman, who in most men 
has forgotten Himself, but in the reawakened has reached the end of 
the road and, having done with all becoming, is no longer a personality 
in time, no longer anyone, no longer one of whom one can speak by 
proper name. 

The Lord is the only transmigrant. That art thou, —the very 
man in every man. So, as Blake says : 

‘Man looks out in tree, herb, fish, beast, collecting up the scattered 
portions of his immortal body... 

Wherever a grass grows or a leaf buds, the Eternal Man is 
seen, is heard, is felt. 

And all his sorrows, till he reassumes his ancient bliss’ ; 

like Mahikka Vacagar : 

‘Grass, shrub was I, worm, tree, full many a sort of beast, bird, 
snake, stone, and demon. 

In every species born. Great Lord ! this day I’ve gained’ ; 

and Taliesen : 

‘I was in many a guise before I was disenchanted, I was the hero 
in trouble, I am old and I am young’ ; 

and Jalalu’d Din Rum! : 

‘First came He from the realm of the inorganic, long years dwelt 
He in the vegetable state, passed into the animal condition, hence toward 
humanity : whence, again, there is another migration to be made’ ; 

and Aitcmya- Many aka : 

‘He who knows the Self more and more clearly is more and more 
fully manifested. In whatever plants and trees and animals there are, 
he knows the Self more and more fully manifested. For in plants and 

trees only the plasm is seen, but in animals intelligence. In them the 

Self becomes more and more evident. In man the Self is yet more 
and more evident ; for he is most endowed with providence, he says 
what he has known, he sees what he has known, he knows the morrow, 
he knows what is and is not mundane, and by the mortal seeks the 

immortal. But, as for the other animals, hunger and thirst are the 

degree of their discrimination’ ; 

in sum, in the words of FariduM Din Attar : 

‘Pilgrim, Pilgrimage* and Road was but Myself towards Myself’. 

This is the traditional doctrine, not of ‘reincarnation’ in the popular 
and animistic sense, but of the transmigration and evolution of ‘the 
Ever-productive Nature’ : it is one that, in no way, conflicts with or 
excludes the actuality of the process of evolution as envisaged by the 
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modern naturalist. On the contrary, it is precisely the conclusion to 
which, for example, Erwin Schrodinger is led by his enquiry into the 
facts of heredity in his book entitled: What is Life ? In his concluding 
chapter on Determinism and Freewill , his only possible inference is 
that ‘I in the widest meaning of the word, that is to say, every 
conscious mind that has ever said or felt * ’ — am the person, if any, 
who controls ‘the motion of the atoms’ according to the laws of Nature... 
Consciousness is a singular of which the plural is unknown’. Schrodinger 
is perfectly aware that this is the position enunciated in the Upanishads, 
and most succinctly in the formulae, ‘That art thou... other than whom 
there is no other seer, hearer, thinker or agent/ 

I cite him here not because I hold that the truth of traditional 
doctrines can be proved by laboratory methods, but because his position 
so well illustrates the main point I am making, namely, that there are 
no necessary conflicts of science with religion, but only the possibility 
of a confusion of their respective fields ; and the fact that for the 
whole man, in whom the integration of the Ego with the Self has been 
effected) there is no impassable barrier between the fields of science and 
religion. Natural scientist and metaphysician : one and the same man 
can be both ; there need be no betrayal of either scientific objectivity 
on the one hand or of principles on the other- 



Bhakti in Bhagavad-gita 

By 

G. V. DEVASTHALI, Nasik 

Inspite of a plethora of views regarding the ultimate teaching of Bhaga - 
vad-gtta ( BG, ), there can hardly be two opinions on the point that the 
most authentic source regarding the teaching of BG. is BG. itself. It would 
not, therefore, be idle to try to set out the views of BG. about 
the various paths of absolution by a close study of that work itself 
and as far as possible in its words only. In the following lines such 
an attempt is made with regard to the path of hhakti. 

Even a casual reader of BG. will hardly fail to find that BG. 
envisages different types or kinds of bhciktas on the basis of the object 
of their devotion or according to the root-cause thereof. From the point 
of view of the former criterion there are persons who are devoted to 
the Lord Himself or there are others who are devoted to various other 
deities. These latter with their wits clouded by their desires, observing 
various vows and rites? endeavour to propitiate various deities 1 , who are, 
in fact, nothing but various forms of the Lord 2 . Thus these persons 
are, indeed, propitiating the Lord only, though, of course, they know 
it not. In other words they are also addressing themselves to the Lord 
but in a wrong manner 3 , with the result that they miss the real fruit 
accruing from the devotion to the Lord 4 . It is the Lord Himself that 
ultimately receives all their devotion, since He is the ultimate recepient 
of all sacrifices and worships 6 ; and it is He only that bestows on these 
devotees — devoted to other deities as they think themselves to be 
—their desired objects 6 . The fruit thus accruing to these devotees 
is circumscribed by their own desires and, as such, is only ephe- 
meral and limited 7 . Quite different, however, is the case with those 
who are devoted to the Lord Himself. The fruit reaped by them only 
is ever-lasting ; for they, through His favour, attain the Lord Himself 8 

■ 

From a different view point bhaktas are said to be of four different 
kinds according as they are actuated by distress, feel thirst for knowledge, 
have a hankering after some worldly desires or are possessed of knowledge 9 . 

1. VII. 20. 

2. Cf. VII. 21 cd, where the are referred to by the word cf*f. 

3. IX. 23. 

4. IX. 24cd, 

5. IX. 24ab ; also cf. Wnt etc. VI. 29 ab. 

6. VII. 22. 

7. VII. 23ab. 

8. IX. 25 d. , V3I. 23 d ; also cf. ^ VIH. 16 cd. 

9. VH. 16. 
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The first three are evidently much inferior to the last one ; and we 
find the Lord declaring this distinction when He asserts that all these 
are noble, indeed ; but jttanin is His very soul 1 . Such a jntinin bhakta , 
it may be noted, is described as being cka-bhakti and nitya-yukta 2 which 
shows that a bhakta of the highest stage must not only have single- 
minded devotion but must in addition be possessed of (true) wisdom or 
insight and also a thorough yoga attitude. This very idea is again stated 
by declaring bhaktas as being singularly devoted to the Lord and ever 
possessed of the yoga attitude 3 . Now just as jnlina is expressly a 
characteristic of a bhakta of the highest stage and, as such, included in 
bhakti ) so also we find that bhakti ( or single-minded devotion ) is included 
among the constituents of jUancC 4 . In fact this single-mindedness is so 
essential to bhakti , particularly at the highest level, that it has been 
repeatedly 5 mentioned in BG., and we are told that with such devotion, 
one attains the Lord and becomes free from, all transmigration and 
worldly bondage 6 . A very lucid and detailed description of such bhaktas 
occurs at BG. XII. 13-20, according to which the main qualities of a 
bhakta appear to be utter indifference to all duals ( such as pleasure- 
pain? praise-blame, friend-enemy, and love-hate ), perfect control over 
one’s mind, absence of attachment, and unruffled, calm and contented 
heart. 

Now perfect control over one’s mind, which is one of the essen- 
tials of the highest bhakti , is by no means an easy job. In fact, 
Arjuna has declared this task as almost impossible of attainment just 
like the task of controlling the wind 7 ; and has, therefore, requested 
Lord Krsna to show him how it may be achieved. Lord Krsna, also, 

agrees with Arjuna that it is a very difficult task, indeed ; and points 

out that it can be achieved by constant practice ( abhyiisa ) and aversion 
to sensual objects ( vaircigya ) 8 . It is thus that the mind straying in various 
directions is to be brought under control and made steady 9 . Directions 
are also given regarding the place, the position and the posture that 

one should take for this practice. Thus, in fact, abhyiisa consists of 

practising meditation or concentration in a pure, secluded place, neither 

1. VII. 18 ab. 

2. Vtl. 17 ab. 

3. IX. 14cd ; also cf. X. 10 ab ; and XII. 2. 

4. with its constituents is described at BG. XU.7— 11, wherein we read : 

XIII. 10 ab. 

5. Cf. the expressions ; RTOTT VIIC. 22 ; XI.54 : StTOWr* IX. JO ; Spjrfir- 

*1%: XIII. 10 ; TO vrfe: XVIII. 68 ; sstTOWTO: IX. lj"; VIII. 14- 

6. Cf. XU.6-8 ; also cf. V1II.8 ; and IX. 32. 

7. VI. 34. 

8. VI. 35. 

9. VI. 26. 
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too high nor too low, in an erect sitting posture, with eyes fixed on 
the nose-tip 1 , and, before one can hope to achieve one’s end, one has 
to observe strict moderation in sleeping and eating, and in fact, in every 
thing that one does 2 . 

Resignation or complete surrender to the will of the Lord is yet 
another characteristic of bhakti referred to . in several places in BG. 
Absolute faith coupled with complete surrender or resignation ultimately leads 
to freedom from all bondage 3 . This resignation often takes the form of 
Ts'vararpana-buddhi, i. e., assigning all activity to the Lord or doing all 
actions but resigning their fruit or ultimate responsibility to the Lord 4 . 
This is perhaps the easiest way of attaining freedom from bondage of 
barman or transmigration, since here the devotee has nothing else to do, 
while the Lord takes all care of him and at last helps him to attain 

the summun bonum 5 . Thus, we are told that one is freed from 

all bonds of action merely by assigning or resigning every act to the 
Lord 6 ; and that even the worst of sinners, following this path, may 
soon becme a dharmatma and attain ever-lasting peace 7 . The Lord 
bestowst buddhi-yoga on such a devotee and thereby, ultimately, the latter 
goes to Him. The Lord dispels the darkness of ignorance of such devotees 
by lighting the bright torch of knowledge 8 . ndeed, the Lord’s mays 
which causes all ignorance and is thus at the root of all transmigratory 
existence and bondage of action, is very hard to cross. But the Lord’s 

devotees can easily cross it through, since they are helped by the 

Lord Himself®. 

This should not, however be construed as partiality on the part 
of the Lord. In fact, the Lord takes neither the merit nor the demerit 
of any body 10 . He neither hates any one, nor does He love any body. 
He is, indeed, equally disposed to all beings 11 . He is the ultimate recipient 
of all worship and sacrifice 12 , and also, the bestower of all sorts of 
fruit according to merit 13 . The Lord receives the devotees in the way 
in which they approach Him 14 . It is this reciprocity that easily explains 

1. Cf. VI. 11-15. 

2. VI. 16f. 

3. Cf. XVIII. 62 ; also cf. XVIII. 65f ; VIII. 14f ; IV. 39f. 

4. IX. 27 ; XII. 14 ; VIII. 7 ; XVIII. 57. 

5. XII. 7 ; also cf. XVIII. 57f. 

6. Cf. IX. 27 f. 

7. IX. 30 f. ; also cf. IX. 32. 

8. X. lOf. 

9. VH. 13f. ; also cf. XVIII. 61 f. 

10. V. 15 ab. 

11. IX. 29 ab ; also cf. V. 19 c, and XIII. 27 ab, and 28 ab 

12. Cf. W t WF5TT V ^ IX. 24 ab ; also cf. V. 29 ab ; and Xffl, 22 ab. 

13. VII. 22 cd. 

14. IV. 11 ab. 
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why the devotees are declared to be not only dear to the Lord, but, 
also. His very soul. This is, again? what is meant by the statement 
that devotees are in the Lord and the Lord is in them 1 . 

From the way in which Arjuna ultimately resigns himself com- 
pletely to the Lord’s will or guidance in full faith and full recognition of 
his ignorance 2 , we can infer that full faith and complete resignation are 
the essential pre-requisites of bhakti. Absence of asTiya appears as one 
more qualification which entitles a man to the study of this Gltu-sastra?, 
and may as such be said to form the third pre-requisite of bhakti. 
The most important qualification for a man to attain bhakti , however, 
is the end of all sin. It is only those whose sins arc at an end ( or 
who have their sins completely washed away by knowledge) that can 
attain bhakti through the Lord’s favour 4 . 

How to destroy all sin or bring it. to an end is, therefore, another 
great problem that one has to solve. And the easiest way of solving 
it is constantly to think of or to meditate on the Lord 5 . But this meditation 
may be of two different kinds according as its object is manifest or 
otherwise. Both these kinds of up asanas or meditations lead to the same 
result, no doubt. But meditation of the non-manifest is admittedly more 
difficult than that of the manifest 6 . Naturally, therefore, has Arjuna 
asked the Lord in what manifest forms or manifestations he should 
meditate on Him 7 . It is in reply to this question of Arjuna that the 
Lord has described some of His manifestations or vibhutis H , and ultimately 
summed up His statement by saying that any thing that is found to be 
grand, noble or glorious may be looked upon as His manifestation, partial 
though it may be 9 . This statement should not, however, be construed 
in a pantheistic light ; for inspite of several statements smacking of 
pantheism found scattered in BG. there is, hardly, any doubt, that theism is 
also known to and accepted by BG., and that as in several other matters, 
so also here BG. has given us a fine and harmonious combination of 
these two views about the ultimate principle 30 . Hence it is that we 


1. IX. 29 d. 

2. Cf. II. 7. 


3. xVIII. 67 ; also cf. XVIII. 71 ah ; and also !X.l where 

is described as 

4. VII. 28. ; also cf. V. 17. 

5. For the Lord has declared W XVIII. 66 cd ; cf. Fff 

IV. 36 cd. 

6. XII. 2-7. 

7. X. 17 cd. 


8. X. 19 ff. 

9. X. 41. 


10 \ ^ bout this mixture of Theism and Pantheism in BG. read 8. C. Roy; The Bhagavad. 
gTtfi and Modern Scholarships pp. 12-18. 
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find BG. stating in no ambiguous term that the Lord supports and 
pervades the whole universe and yet remains above it 1 . Meditating on 
the vibhutis of the Lord and thus ultimately seeing the Lord in every 
thing and every thing in the Lord 2 is the easiest way of attaining the 
equan mity of mind which is, as we have already seen above, an essen- 
tial characteristic of a bhakta* It is thus that one can become sure to 
be meditating on the Lord at the time of one’s last breath which, we 
are told, leads one to liberation . 3 

It is patent that BG. has preached at least three paths, if not more ; 
and has also stated that the ultimate end realised by all these is the 
same 4 5 . And, yet, it would appear that distinction has been made among 
these all on the basis of the difficulty involved in them 6 . Thus, between 
jUana-marga and karma-marga , the former is said to be more difficult 
and is almost impossible ; for it preaches renunciation of action. But 
without action one may not be able to puli on even for a moment 6 . 
It is also likely that one may outwardly renounce all objects of pleasure 
as required in the jHana-marga, and yet be doing on them in his mind. 
What a parody of jncina-marga this would be 7 8 ? It is better, therefore, 
to control one’s mind and sense organs and do all acts that form one’s 
duty which is the essence of karma-marga*. But easier still is the 
bhakti-marga which requires nothing but single-minded devotion to the 
Lord. One has to do whatever befalls one as one’s duty, but never 
for a moment take any responsibility on oneself. Throwing all responsibility 
on and resigning all fruit to the Lord is the only thing that one has to 
do here. Such an attitude on the part of a bhakta , naturally, makes the 
Lord look after him in all respects here and, also, elsewhere 9 . That 
is why the Lord has declared that he conducts yoga-kscma to his devotees 10 ; 
and bestows buddhi-yoga on them, so that, ultimately, they attain Him 11 . 

This partiality of BG. to the bhakti-marga may be inferred from 
the various statements in BG. itself. Thus, a jtisnin bhakta is declared 
to be the very soul of the Lord. There are also passages where bhaktas 
are declared to be priya, or atlva priya or even priyatama to the Lord 12 . 
In one passage the Lord has declared that the bhaktas are in Him and 

1. X. 42 cd. 

2. Cf. IX. 4, c ; IX. 6, cd ; VI. 30, ab ; and 31 ab ; X. 20ab ; XVIII. 61ab and 62 ab. 

3. VIII 5—7. 

4. Cf. XIII. 24 f ; also cf. XU. 12. 

5. XII. 941 

6. III. 4 f ; also IH.8 cd : ^ ^ 

7. III. 6. 

8. III. 7f. 

9. Cf. IX. 28 ; XII. 6-8. 

10. IX. 22. 

11. X. 10. 

12. XVIII. 69 ; also cf. VII. 17 cd, and XII. 14- 16 etc. 

S 3 
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He in them 1 11 , thus showing how the bhdktas hold a unique position in 
point of their relation to the Lord? a position that the followers of 
the other paths have not been blessed with. In ch. XI, again, the 
Lord has declared that even the gods are very eager always to have 
a sight of the all-pervading manifestation ( vis'varupa ) of His 2 ; and 
that it is not possible to have it through the Vedas, austerities, sacri- 
fices, or some other such means 8 . For, the only way to secure it is 

single-minded devotion 4 . That Arjuna is possessed of such devotion 
( and also friendship ), has been vouchsafed by the Lord Himself 5 . The 
general impression regarding importance attached to bhakti-mdrga by BG. 
created by these passages is carried still deeper when we find the Lord 
declaring that by resorting to Him even men of low birth such as 
vai&yas and s'Tldras and even women attain the highest gati 6 . Nay, the 
Lord has assured Arjuna emphatically that no bhakta of His is ruined 7 . 
The same impression is again confirmed by ch. XVIII, which is a sort 
of resume of the teachings of BG. where we find that after a rc-statcmcnt 
of nistha on jnana and that on karman 8 , the Lord, ultimately, advises 
Arjuna to resort to the Lord who? residing in all hearts, moves every being 
in this world in the fashion of a machine 9 . It is, of course, far from 
right to hold that only the rath ol bhakti is preached in BG. ; and, 

yet, a careful reader of it may not but feel that its author has a soft 

corner for bhakti as a means of liberation. 

This should not, however, blind us to the harmonising tendency 
that is so markedly observed in BG. in almost every sphere, and par. 
ticularly, in regard to the different paths of salvation. It may be observed 
that BG. has given us description of the perfect man in more places 
than one. Thus, we have a detailed description of sthita-prajTia 10 ( i. c. a 
perfect jTianin ), yogarudha n , gunatltd 12 , siddlui or siddhim prapta u \ and 
b hakta u in the different chapters of BG. ; and it is curious to note that 
all these descriptions have several ideas and expressions in common. This 
is enough to show that in the eye of the author, the essential charac- 
teristics of the perfect man are the same irrespective of the path followed. 

1. IX 29d. 

2. XI. 52 cd. 

3. XI. 53 ; also cf. XL 48. 

4. XI. 54. 

5. IV. 3. 

6. IX. 32. 

7. IX. 31cd ; also VI. 30 cd. 

8. XVI11. 50ff. 

9. XVIII. 61f. 

10. II. 55,72. 

11. VI. 4,32. 

12. XIV. 21-27 

13. XVIII. 50,56. 

14. XII. 13.20. 
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Again, as has been already seen above, jUana and bhakti at the stage 
of perfection include each other and are far from being mutually exclu- 
sive. The same is true of karma-yoga or karma-marga which also requires 
abandonment of all idea of kartrtva and attachment to phala and, thus, 
performance of all actions in a spirit of self -surrender to the sense of 
duty. But, this also pre-supposes the knowledge that gunas, alone, are 
active and that the soul has nothing to do with the actions 1 . It is 
this knowledge that enables one to have the proper attitude of karma- 
yogin. This, therefore, shows clearly that these paths may differ from 
one another in the emphasis they lay on this or that partic ula r consti- 
tuent and yet they are essentially one at the point of perfection 2 , so 
that the soft corner of the author of BG. for the path of bhakti discussed 
above would only seem to suggest the idea that in his view the best 
way to attain perfection is to begin not along the lines of jn&na or 
karman, but along that of bhakti by resigning every act to the Lord 3 . 
The perfection to be attained ultimately by this path will have to include, 
of course, also the essentials emphasised by the other paths. 


1. HI. 25, 27 f. 

2. This topic has been very ably discussed by Dr. Belvalkar in his articles, ‘The 
Bhagavad-glta ; Trichotomy versus Triune-Unity' atPtin. Karmarkar Commemoration Volume 
pp. 1-6. 

3. As the Lord himself has preached it when he has asked Arjuna : 

I t'pfo cR f^cr (IX. 27). This is the same as the 

Wl, which has been declared by the Lord as being the easiest way to summunt bonum, c£ # 

I cRT: (XII. 11). This very idea 

is again stated in the last chapter where the Lord says : cTJTV | rpfsr- 

’wrc (xvm. 62). 



Subjectivism and Objectivism in Hindu Philosophy : 
The Problem of Atman 

By 

BETTY HEIMANN, Colombo. 

It is a wide-spread belief not only among those who merely know 
some slogans about Indian Philosophy, but also among specialists on the 
subject, that India has put forth the most subjectivistic solipsistic or even 
egoistic system within the whole history of world-philosophy. One 
tries to prove this assertion from the very fact that nearly all Indian 
philosophical systems centre, in one way or other, around the investigation 
of the Atman. But is this Atman always, or ever, the exponent of any 
subjectivistic outlook ? Can we interpret Atman really as a kind of 
individual ‘soul’ in the Western sense ? It is true that the term Atman 
occurs already as early as the first awakening of the philosophical 
thought in Rgvedic hymns. But, on the whole, these early religio-phi- 
losophical texts are more concerned with finding, than defining, the position 
of man in his wider surroundings. Man’s dependency on other earthly 
beings and on atmospheric phenomena is the presupposition of these researches. 
There is no primary attempt to establish human status apart from these 
conditions. Besides, there is a general psychological law, evident at any 
rate in Hindu thought, that not the thing which is near, but the more 
remote factors which) nevertheless, are felt as highly influential, arouse 
first the urge for investigation. Even in later times, there prevails the 
well known 'N.yaya ( maxim ) that he who counts the persons in a room 
excludes himself in the counting ( 10 present, nine counted ). The term 
Atman occurs in a technical sense in Rgvcda I. 115. I. The passage 
runs : Surya atma jagatas tasthusas' ca > 's'lirya, the sun is the Atman? 
the vital life-force of everything which moves, and which stands immovable’. 
This proves that a common life-principle is here assumed to underlie 
and to maintain everything animate and inanimate alike. 

During the following period of the Bruhmaijas and early Upanisads 
the term Atman is similarly applied to anything which is considered to 
be the bearer of the essential life-force. Thus, frequently, from an 
early materialistic outlook, the body, the visible exponent of all vital 
functions) is termed Atman. Even when in the more developed period 
of the Upanisads the psychological aspect of purely human capacities is 
more . closely investigated and when reason, will and thinking power is 
made the centre of the researches, the fundamental axiom once established 
is adhered to : this human Atman can never be essentially separated from 
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the a tman as assumed within all lower and higher animals or from 
the maintaining force manifested within all so-called inanimate parts of 
the universe. Such dogma is clearly expressed inBrh-Up. 1.3,32: ‘This 
Atman in man is the same in the ant, the same in the goat, the samp 
in the elephant . . . the same in all three worlds, the same in the whole 
universe’. This programmatic saying holds good throughout all periods 
of later systematic Hindu thought 1 . But, are there not in the very same 
Brh-Up. other sayings of equally axiomatic significance which are, 
therefore, made the starting point for all those assertions of India’s 
subjectivistic, egotistic, or even egoistic bent of thought ? I recall B» h - 
Up. II. 4. 5., where it is taught that only for the sake of the A tman 
husband, wife, sons, and all other earthly and super-worldly beings are 
dear and valuable. Even when taking this teaching as isolated and not, 
as it ought to be, in connection with the other passages concerning 
the A tman, this quotation can never supply a basis for any assumption 
of a purely subjectivistic outlook 2 . For even here in this isolated saying 
the fundamental dogma of an inseparable connection of all human and 
extra -human entities is strictly maintained. The context, e. g. the follow- 
ing verse 12, proclaims that this A tman submerges into all psychic 
phenomena ( adhy-atman ) and into all cosmic phenomena ( adhi-devatam ). 
It is compared to a lump of salt which though dissolved in water 
still keeps its specific flavour, the salty essence, within all its emana- 
tions. Even this subjective wording reveals once more the basic idea 
of the omnipresence of a super-personal life-power within everything 
that is known. Besides, we have to keep in mind that this Atman is 
here, as everywhere, invariably identified, not only compared, with the 
Brahman , the material cosmic universal force. Thus here, too, no merely 
human entity is meant to be isolated. Now to the famous Upani-sadic 
formula : tat tvam asi ( that art thou ). This formula, too, is interpreted 
in the sense of a subjectivistic attitude. If under the ‘tat’ is understood 
the universal Brahman-Atman or if it is taken to indicate any single 
other being of the empirical world, in both cases this saying cannot be 
valued as a proof for the all-embracing quality at any personal self, 
but it clearly shows the super-individual concept of the self. In widen- 
ing the self to the all, the idea of a subject, which in itself implies 
the concept of limitation, is over-stepped. 

No essential distinction is ever acknowledged in India between man 
and the other phenomena of the world. Throughout the periods of 

1. I thus ventured to use this saying as the rr.cto, as the rule of conduct, for 
all studies in systematic Hindu ontology, theology, logic, epistemology, ethics, aesthetics 
etc. in my ‘Indian and Western Philosophy — A study in contrast 'tf, London, 1937, 

2. Later on, it twill be shown more in detail that all problems are in India dealt 
with from both angles, the subjective and objective alike. 
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Hindu thought and throughout all Hindu systems there is the one funda- 
mental dogma which h inges on this general pre-supposition, The law of 
re-incarnation is based on the principle that an interchange of human 
forms with animal and plant continuously takes place. Thus no assump- 
tion of exclusivity of the human being is ever established for Hindu 
thought. 

Furthermore, no postulate of any purely immaterial and ever active 
soul is accepted in Hindu philosophical dogmas. The Upanisads , which 
through the centuries are considered the texts of ever-valid revelation, 
teach that the psychic organs of perception, feeling, will and thinking- 
power and all their functions are built up, and maintained by and 
dependent on mere matter. The finest parts of all food consumed, 
form and provide the life-force for the irtdriyas, sense-organs, for the 
manas > the centre of perception, feeling and thinking, and for the buddhit 
the passive and active bearer of consciousness ( cf. Chand-Up. VI. 5. 1. ff ). 
Even when the later systematic Sankhya arrives, in a way, at the dis- 
tinction between matter and spirit , then, too, all psychic and so-called 
specific human capacities are taken to be mere emanations of prakrti, 
primeval matter. It is true that there is also assumed as a principle 
the purusa ( or purusas ) a spiritual entity ; but he is aloof and quasi- 
barren, without having any active part in the whole world-process. 
Only indirectly he may, through his mere existence, stimulate prakrti 
to unfold her productive powers. 

The notion of an eternal individual soul is no more accepted than 
the concept of an immaterial and active soul. All emanation of prakrti , 
which at a certain time came into being, are bound to come at a certain 
time to an end. Thus also the intellectual faculties, the snksma sanra , 
the subtle psychic aggregate, is believed to be re-absorbed in a final 
de-individualisating melting process ( pralaya ). Similarly, the Vedanta 
assumes as a final and ideal stage that individual shapes be re-absorbed 
into the super-personal and universal Brahman. 

But, is there not a general Hindu dogma, which prc-supposcs the 
concept of a soul, endowed with constant psychic and ethical faculties ? 
However, this concept of karman cannot easily be brought into agreement 
with any of our Western current ideas. For karman indicates originally 
nothing but the biological development of seed into the adequate fruit. 
As such, the term karman is significantly used in the VaiseHika system, 
as the technical term for the category of any physical motion. Each 
tendency grows and develops till it finds its adequate shape of efficacy. 
No idea of reward and punishment underlies originally this karman - 
theory. The re-incarnation of man into an animal shape cannot be 
measured after our Western canons of value, say as a kind of degradation 
and punishment. It is merely to be regarded from the biological angle 
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as a quasi-mechanical urge for attaining the least impeded form for the 
development of the main tendency by means of future manifestation. 
Here, too, our Western standards of human ethics fail to supply any 
equivalent concept. 

Not even our Western ideals of development and accomplishment 
of personality correspond to any Indian aim of perfection. Not only 
the 'Vedanta , not only the Sankhya but also the apparently subjective 
Toga system holds the views that the ahankara> the principle of indi* 
vidualisationj is solely an empirical fiction which hinders natural inborn 
true knowledge and has to be given up in the end. Even during the 
time of its effectiveness in actual proceedings, the ahankara is never 
considered as specific quality of the human individual only, nor in a 
wider sense* of an individual of the animate sphere alone. As the 
Saiikhya expressly teaches, the ahankara is the property of any shape, 
even in its vague and un-individuated form of tanmatras and mahabhutas, 
subtle and gross elements, material basic constituents which have in 
themselves the possibility of later specified manifestation. 

Thus, no basis is given in Indian thought for any genuine subjec- 
tivism in a Western sense. No predominance is recognised for the human 
soul, nor is the attempt, ever seriously made to establish an immaterial, 
ever-existent and ever-active soul. 

Closely related to our Western concepts of the human soul is the 
notion of personality. Our idea of a person is based on the distinction 
of beings of lower and higher order. We understand under the term 
‘person’ a h uman or a superhuman being, say a divine personality. 

Now the question arises whether not the concept of the Self 
elevated to the idea of a God-self, may be accepted as a kind of super- 
self, and thus, if not an ordinary subjectivistic, but a sublimated 
subjectivistic outlook may underlie Indian doctrines. 

But even the God is in India conceived as in some way subject 
to the general cosmic laws. Very few, and on the whole unconvin- 
cing, descriptions are given of God as the creator of the world. He 
is mainly, even in the cosmogonies, merely conceived as the disposer 
or ruler of the world which came into being before, and without Him 
( vidhatr ). In Rgveda X. 129, the world is assumed to exist before 
the God or Gods, and they are on this, the empirical side of the 
world ( arvag visarjanena ). In later systematic thought the concept of 
a God is either omitted altogether ( cf. the atheistic Safikhya ) or He 
is only introduced as a laukika concept for the understanding of the 
masses (see early Vedanta and Snkara ) or the one God is. submerged 
in plurality of equally important other deities, and thus gains at the 
utmost only the significance of a primus inter pares. The different divine 
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personal forms, the ‘He’s are subordinated under the all-embracing concept 
of a divine ‘It’. The neuter stands higher than the person. As to our 
Western presupposition of the independent and self-responsible actions 
of all persons, human and divine, there always stand in India, beside 
or beyond them, laws of Nature like karman and quasi-mechanical 
development with, which no person can interfere. 

Thus, having dealt with the idea of prominence of a person or 
subject and having come to the conclusion that no outstanding preva- 
lence is attributed to either of them, we have now to approach the 
problem ‘subject-object’ apart from the question of value, and have to 
state the facts of actual relation between subject and object from the 
merely empirical angle. From this aspect there is assumed a continuous 
co-operation between subject and object and their reciprocal influence 
is emphasised. Here one comes across the theory of perception. 
Brh-Up. Ill, 2, l,ff. interprets the preceiving subject as graha, the grasper, 
but the objects as the ati-grahas , i. e. the grahas which have a wider 
sphere of efficacy, while grasping and influencing more than one limited 
subject simultaneously or successively. The sense-organs are lowest in 
the scale of entities at the top of which stands the Divine, the sense- 
objebts are for the above given reasons one step higher ( Kafh-Up. 
III. 10j ff. ). The Togin concentrates on one object, either on a part of 
his own body or on any external object, in order to grasp through 

the one in hand the essence of them all ( cf. also the teachings 

of the Mimamsa that the specimen impilicitly reveals the species ). 
The mastery of the objects which is the Togin s aim, docs not end in 
his accumulated subjective power ; even if the Togin has attained siddhi, 
highest personal efficiency, he is not satisfied with being an outst end- 
ing personality, but uses his acquired perfection to become a receptive 
vessal for the influx of all life-forces dispersed. From the fundamental 
idea that all phenomena contain parts of the cosmic vital force, his 
subjective mastery lies in his recollecting power. He, as a subject* 
draws as many objects as possible into his range to contain more than 
his own limited subjective capacity. 

Even if one applies the measuring rod of ethics, then too, no 

prevalence of, or distinction between, the subject and object in favour of the 
subject results therefrom. India has adhered to the pre-sophistic cosmic ethics. 
Not our subjective attitude towards a deed, say a crime, matters so much as 
the objective fact of the disturbance of cosmic order which is thereby caused. 
Subjective elements, like will and intention gain for the Indian an objective 
and material import. Thought and its expression in words are just as 
material in their effects as a concrete action. Thus, ancient Rgvcda 
values the dedication of- a hymn like a concrete material offering. 
Consequently, Indian law, throughout all periods of orthodox Indian 

thought, considers verbal injury almost equivalent to bodily injury and 
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punishes accordingly. The ontological foundation of Hindu thought leads 
to an emphasis of the objective, not of the subjective, aspect. 
A striking example for this is given in Indian epistemology : the 
term for the subjectively true is satyam, which means literally 
‘existent’. Everything which exists has through its very existence 
the quality of truth. India’s positivism 1 pulls the weight in the 
direction of the objective. Western critical scepticism, on the other 
hand, which doubts all existent phenomena as such, may find its only 
positive hold in the ‘ cogito ergo sum’. India’s so-called sceptic religions, 
like Buddhism, never arrive at the complete denial of external empirical 
data, but only at their later repudiation. Thus Buddhism, on the whole, 
rejects the belief in permanent values contained in, or gained from, 
empirical phenomena, but their actual existence is acknowledged while 
intellectual-and will-powers are mobilised to counter-act their efficacies. 

To conclude, if in India any predilection for subject-or objectivism 
can be stated at all, then only a tendency for taking the objective 
entities more decisive than the subjective can be deduced. 

But India is ever reluctant to accept any one-sided statement. One 
of her fundamental laws of thought is that of polarity which implies 
that one part of a pair of opposites can not be exclusively taken into 
account. Each statement is based on the simultaneous considerations of 
its counter-statement. Truth can only be gained through samvada, 
gathering of conclusions from several aspects. Natural ambiguity is never 
lost sight of. Thus the Vedanta moves consciously on the double levels 
of transcendent and empirical aspects simultaneously. The A tman-Brahman 
is immanent and at the same time external with regard to the 
phenomena. Similarly, the Sankhya views' the empirical and transcendental 
aspects of prakrti and purusa simultaneously. Thus, Mmatrisa comprises, 
in its investigation of artha, three different aspects : artha is the pre- 
empirical idea, the empirical sense and the teleological purpose. The 
Vais'esxka , the system apparently limited to mere explanation of finite 
physical data, nevertheless, introduces at the same time one, or better 
two, transcendental concepts. The Vais'esika inserts within its physical 
statements of visible facts concepts of the ‘unseen’ characteristically 
subdivided in polar dimensions : the infinitely small, the atom, anu and 
the infinitely great, the akasa are dealt with — together and in opposi- 
tion with the range of empirical data. In a similar way even the 
Nyaya, the so-called formal logic of India, proclaims in its programma- 
tic teaching of Hyaya-Sutra L h that all rational intricacy of logical 
discussion is established for gaining an irrational and extra-worldly aim: 

1. Cf. Studien zur Eigenart indischen Denkens, pp. 160 ff. and passim ., and Indian 
and Western Philosophy, pp. 75 ff. and passim. 

S. 6 
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religious perfection and salvation ( nih-s>reyasa ). Even in its single logical 
investigations, the J^yaya is anxious not to overlook natural ambiguities 
given. In the Nyciya system 'terms 1 are not accepted as arbitrarily 
fixed ( like the Latin terminus ) ; prasanga means, for instance, logical 
consequence or wrong association. ‘Terms 1 have primarily a neutral 
meaning. Besides, one and the same word is used, side by side, as a 
genuine technical term and also with other meanings of a wider and 
not technical import. Accordingly Y oga-Sutra 11.34, and commentary deal 
in the very same context, with mukta in the technical sense of the 
ideal release and in the colloquial sense of a mukta- fire , loosened, unguarded 
and destructive. 

As to our problem in hand, subjectivism and objectivism, too, are 
never in the Indian world of thought treated in isolation from each 
other. In the empirical sphere they are continuously changing places. 
What is a subject taken from the one angle, may be object with regard 
to others in the very same, or in any following moment. Compare also 
its characteristic reflection in Sanskrit grammatical syntax. The agent, 
the subject is equally often expressed as a mere instrumental object? 
e. g. na maya bhetavyam 1 should not fear 1 . This empirical fact of rela- 
tivity of object and subject seems to be also in some way retained even 
in our Western languages. In English, for instance, the object of inves- 
tigation is called the subject-matter. A survey of the history of Western 
philosophy shows that in some periods of its development, the term 
'subject 1 is understood in its Latin sense of subjectum or Greek hypokei- 
menon , i.e, sub-stance. As such, it indicates the basis for the investi- 
gation of all data and embraces the material aspect, i.e. object, and the 
psychological aspect, i.e. subject, both in one. 

India has, through all times, adhered to this wider concept. India's 
fundamental idea is that subject and object are only emanations from 
this productive reservoir of forces. The Upanisadic dogma of the susupti , 
the deep-sleep, teaches that temporarily even in this empirical stage of 
distinctive forms, there can be reached a moment in which subject and 
object merge into one. In deep-sleep when no single phenomena are 
any more perceived and not even any more reflected as in dream-sleep, 
then a stage is visualised where object and subject arc re-united. This 
temporal stage of non-distinction is considered to be a reflection of pre- 
and post-empirical conditions in which subject and object are not yet, 
or no more, separated. In this moment of susupti, the highest bliss is 
experienced, bliss, which is considered not as an object and not as a 
subject of feeling, but as a combination of both ( akhanda ). A signifi- 
cant simile of this assumed highest stage, is given in Brh-Up . IV, 3, 21 ff. 
Here the metaphor of the union in love is used where consciousness of 
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separation between subject and object is lost. The same Brh-Up. 
describes this highest stage of no-more- or not-yet-subject and object 
by a simile of the drum and the drummer. In both, the potential ob- 
ject, the drum, and the potential agent, the drummer, are virtually 
contained all single sounds which are objects and subject or agent of 
later perception. In grasping the drum and the drummer, before, or 
after, their active manifestation all potential beats of the drum are 
implicitly grasped. Similarly, all subjects and objects can be potentially 
understood in a kind of ‘vessel-consciousness' or ‘witness-consciousness’. 
Both expressions are equivalent, the one, the ‘witness-consciousness’ is 
taken as a metaphor from the subjective sphere ( the potential agent or 
perceiver ), the term [ ‘vessel-consciousness’ is chosen from the objective 
aspect. Both together circumscribe the range of potentiality which is 
considered the highest, i.e. that in which both subject and object, lie 
already, or still, together, not being limited to a single accidental activity 
or passivity. 

T his problem of pre-actual non-distinction between potential. subject 
and potential object leads to further questions of a characteristic Indian 
ambiguity, for instance, to the various Indian shades of the problem of 
causality. The causa efficiens, the agent, and the causa materidlis, the 
material cause, are in Indian philosophy not strictly separated from each 
other. Even in systematic Nyaya, the process ( vyapara ) in itself is of 
greater importance than the defining act between subject and object. 
Besides, preferably not persons, but things, are taken to illustrate the 
process of causation. In the standard examples the threads are shown 
as the causa efficient for the effect, the cloth. Persons and things are 
alike with regard to their qualifications as potential agents. I may 
recall here the satkarya theory of the Sankya. All effects, both subjects and 
objects, are contained in an embryonal stage of existence in the great vessel of 
primeval matter, before and after actual manif estation ; prakrti is the 
common cause. A similar non-distinction between subjective and objective 
factors may be found in the Buddhist formula of causation. The pratttya- 
samutpada , the twelve-fold chain of causation, represents in a way, 
strange to the Western mind, an intermixture of psychic ( subjective ) 
and material ( objective ) causes, which are equally effective to produce 
the texture of existential forms. 

India, then, because of her fundamental sense of objectivity, and 
more so, because of her basic sense of polarity, has no predominantly 
subjective bent of thought. 



The Mother-Goddess Kamakhya of Kamarupa 

By 

B. KAKATI, Gauhati. 

1. It has often been said that the cult of the Y oni sprang up 
first in Assam, and then it spread over the rest of India. But the 
subject has not been discussed more closely. This paper purports to be 
a short e xamina tion into the myths and legends that clustered around 
the origin of the Yoni-goddess in Assam with notices of such parallel 
beliefs and practices outside of Assam as may enlarge the scope of 
further discussion of the topic. The two principal Sanskrit works that 
bear upon the subject are the Kalika-purana ( KP. ) and the Yogint- 
tantra ( YT. ) both composed in or near about ancient Assam. 

2. The shrine of the goddess Kamakhya is situated about three 
miles from the present town of Gauhati and about fifty miles from the 
range of hills inhabited by two aboriginal matriarchal tribes, the Khasis 
and the Garos — the former belonging to the Austro-Asiatic stock and 
the latter to the Mongolian stock. 

3. The name of the hillock, where the shrine stands, is Nilacala 
( blue mountain ). According to KP. ( Bombay ed. ) the genital 
organ of Sati fell here when her dead body was carried hither and 
thither in frantic sorrow by her husband S'iva. The mountain repre- 
sented the body of S'iva himself and when Satis genital organ fell on 
it, the mountain turned blue ( LXIV, 59 ). The goddess herself is called 
Kamakhya, because she came here secretly to satisfy her amour (kama) 
with him (LXIV, 1 ). Thus, the derivations of KP. nuke the mountain 
both a graveyard and a secret love-tryst of the goddess. 

4. Other variants of the name are Kama, Kamada etc. ( LXIV, 2 ). 
The element, -akhya often appears as a pleonastic derivative after 
other less known names of the goddess, e. g. S' iv akhya, T^jsdukhya, Brah- 
makhya, Hansskhya etc., ( KP. Part I, ch. XII ), Thus, the goddess 
may be called either Kamakhya or Kama. 

5. The temple is unique from other temples of the Devi in different 
parts of India, in that it enshrines no image of the goddess. Within 
the temple there is a cave, in a corner of which stands a block of 
stone on which the symbol of a Y oni has been sculptured. The stone 
is kept moist from the oozings of a natural spring within the cave. 
The offerings of flowers and leaves are made on the Ycmi. In other 
respects the daily rites and ceremonies are those of the goddess Kali 
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with sacrifices of various animals. The females of all animals are exempted 
from sacrifice, 

6. If KP. gives an amorous interpretation of the origin of 

the Yom-goddess, YT. takes no notice of the myth and gives a 

different account stressing the creative symbolism of the Yoni. In answer 
to a query by the Devi , as to who Kamakhya was, S'iva replies that 
Kamakhya is the same as Kali, the eternal in the form of Brahma. 
Then S'iva tells a story about the origin of Kamakhya. 

7. In primeval times Brahma after having created the universe, 

arrogated to himself the supreme creative force. The goddess noticed 
this arrogance of Brahma and created out of her own body a demon 
Kest. As soon as born the demon rushed towards Brahma to swallow 
him up. Brahma fled in terror in the company of Visnu. The demon 
then built a city called Ke&pura and began to harass the three worlds* 
There was all around, the echo of a sound — ‘Kill Brahma'. Brahma 
cast aside his vanity and in the company of Visnu offered a hymn of 
propitiation to Kali for the relief of the worlds from the tyranny of 

Kesi. The goddess was satisfied and confessed that the demon was her 

creation for the punishment of Brahma for his ignorant arrogance. She 
then uttered the syllable of destruction ( hum ) and burnt up the demon 
to ashes. Then she gave directions to Brahma for his deliverance from 
the sin of ignorance and arrogance. Brahma was to create a mountain 
out of the ashes of the burnt demon. The mountain should not be too 
high nor too low. It should be corved over with edible grasses for 
cattle. Brahma's sin would be diminished in proportion to the quantity 
of grasses consumed by cattle. She went on further to say that on 
the spot wherefrom they had offered her prayers for the destruction 
of the demon, there was springing up, in their very presence, a Yoni- 
circle out of her own creative energy and it should be regarded as 
source and origin of all things. In future Brahma should create after 
having contemplated the Toni. But just then Brahma was debarred from 
seeing the Yoni, until by his penance and purification he had brought 
down a luminous light from the sky and placed it on the Yoni-circle, 
For his good as well as for the good of the world she had created 

the Yoni-circle and placed it in Kamarupa etc Brahma accordingly 

created a mountain by sprinkling holy water from his jug and called 
it Go-vctrdhana ( cattle nourisher ) and also planted a tulasi grove and 
called it Vrnda-vana according to goddess Kali's direction (YT. Bombay 
ed. Part 1. ch. 15 ). 

8. The noticeable points in this myth are : (a) Kamakhya was 
a new goddess, unknown to the Devi herself. S'iva established the 
identity of Kali and Kamakhya in the symbol of a Y oni; (b) the 
supreme creative force of Brahma is challenged. He could, thenceforths 
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create only with the blessings of the Toni as the sole creative principle ; 
(c) in both the accounts of KP. and YT. there is mention of burial 
or cremation ground. 

9. Thus the two scriptures put divergent interpretations about 
the Tom-circle as a symbol of sex and as a symbol of creation. These 
may embody the views of two different sets of people who first 
professed the cult. 

10. KP. harmonises the amorous conception of the goddess with 
the dread goddess Kali by presenting the picture of a goddess in 
three-fold aspects, which she assumed in different moods. In her amorous 
mood, the goddess holds a yellow garland in her hand and stands on 
a red lotus placed on a white corpse. When her amour is gone, she 
takes up the sword and stands on a bare white corpse. In her mood 
of benevolence ( Kamada ), she mounts upon a lion. So she assumes one 
form or another according to her whims ( Kamarupiiji lKP. LX, 56 ff. J) 

11. The original Kamakhya temple was destroyed under Moslem 
invasion early in the sixteenth century and the present temple was 
rebuilt in 1565 A. D. by king Naranarayana, the Coch king of Coch 
Bihar and fitted with all the paraphernalia of a mediaeval Hindu temple. 
What the original forms and features of the temple worship were, it 
is difficult to say. There is a tradition amongst the local priesthood, 
who were imported from abroad by the Coch king, that the former 
worshippers of the goddess were Garos ( 2 ) and pigs were offered as 
sacrifices. Brahmin widows refuse even now to partake of the food 
offerings to the goddess, as they are supposed to be polluted by the 
memory of pig sacrifices. 

12. When Naraka, an adventurer from Mithilfi founded a kingdom in 
Assam ( prior to the fifth century ), he established himself as a custodian 
of this Tom-goddess, and perhaps in conformity to her name, he changed 
the name of the kingdom from Prag-jyotisapura to Kamarupa, The people 
whom he conquered were Kiratas, strong and ferocious, ignorant and 
addicted to meat and drink. They had shaven heads and their skin 
yellow as gold (KP. XXXIX, lo4 ff ). As they were the original inhabitants, 
the goddess might have been in their keeping. 

13. Folk imagination seems to have been haunted by the sex appeal of 
the goddess. There is a popular story that Naraka was captivated by 
the charms of the goddess and made overtures of love to her. The 
wily goddess agreed to accept his offer on condition that in the course 
of one night, he should construct a temple a tank and a masonry road 
from the foot of the hill. Naraka nearly completed die construction, 
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when, under secret inspiration from the goddess, a cock crew before it 
was daybreak and Naraka’s love remained a dream. There is another 
popular story about the Coch king. It was given out that at the time 
of the evening prayer, the goddess danced within closed doors in the 
temple. The king desired to see the dancing goddess and asked the 
chief priest Kendu Kalai to make a device. The king was asked to 
peep through a hole in the wall. As he did so, his eyes caught the 
eyes of the goddess. The goddess grew irate and tore off the head of 
the priest. The king and his future descendants were forbidden on dire 
penalty to cast a look even at her very hill. Whatever the fact, the 
prohibition is observed even now and the local descendants of the 
Coch kings pass by the hill under cover of umbrellas. 

14. Whatever the truth, the practice of virgin-worship in the precincts 
of the temple seems to lend some colour to such stories about the sex 
appeal of the goddess. These virgins are not temple-girls ( there are 
none such attached to this temple, they being attached only to S'aivite 
temples in Assam ) but girls of householders. They are said to be 
worshipped in the Right-Hand ( daksiniicara ) manner. YT. enjoins 
virgin-worship as being of special merit. No caste distinction is to be 
made in selecting a virgin. And if in the process of worship, the 
devotee is stricken with amour he goes to Vaikuntha or S'iva’s region 
(YT. I, 17, 31-35; 54). 

15. YT. seems to concede the non-indigenous source of virgin- 

worship in narrating the history of its origin. At first, king Vis'vambhara 
of Kanci ( Conjeeveram in Madras ) worshipped a virgin of the prostitute 
class. Then, high-souled Kampilya worshipped a virgin in a place named 
after him ( United Provinces ). Then, a demon king, named Kolasura, 
worshipped a virgin in the Himalayas ( YT. I, 17, 44-50 ). 

16. YT. raises the Toni symbol to the height or something like 

a pantheistic conception in describing all temples and places of worship 
in Assam as so many Tom's. It characterises Kamarupa as a land of 
nine Tonis, which include Vithi ( road ) ; Upa-vithi ( branch road ) ; 
Pitha ( site ) ; Upa-puha ; Siddha-pitha ; lAaha-puha ; Brahma-pitha ; Visnu - 
pttha and Rudra-puha ( YT. I, 11,25; 26). Every woman in Kamarupa 
is an image of the Devi herself ( CCXVI, 150 ). 

17. YT. has, also, recorded certain local customs prevalent in 

different parts of ancient Assam. It characterises the local religion as 

being of Kirata origin. It prohibits asceticism, celibacy and protracted 
vows, and enjoins fish and flesh eating, free association with women, 
and sexual intercourse after puberty. The teeth of the women are not 
white and they are constantly addicted to betel-nut chewing. In a 
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place called Saumara in the east of Assam, people eat everything and 
sell everything. Women are well contented. In another place, called 
Kolapxtha, people follow tribal customs. In another place, called S'rlhatta, 
there is profusion of drink ( CCXIX, 13-18 ). 

18. According to KP. a cosmopolitan mode of worship prevailed. 
Foreigners could worship the goddess according to the practices current 
in their own localities. In other countries, conformity to local customs 
was enforced but in Kamarupa, foreigners were exempted from conformity 
to local rites and ceremonies ( LXVIII, 33-37 ). This freedom in the land 
of nine Tonis , inhabited by aboriginal tribes with infinite varieties of 
sexual relationship, — polygamy with right to inherit a dead father’s 
widows except the mother, polyandry, pre-nuptial sexual freedom, licence 
festivals, — produced the kind of Saturnalia called vnmucara in the 
Tantras . The ritualistic anarchy, that followed, has been taken note of 
by KP. ( LXXXIV, 19-28 ). This continued down to historical 
times and the Goch king Naranarayana issued an edict setting aside the 
tract north of the Gosain Kamala Ali ( i. e. the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra river ) for the practice of aboriginal forms of worship. 
Before starting on his expedition against the Ahoms, he made special 
arrangements for the performance by his Kachari soldiers of their tribal 
rites on the banks of the Sankosh river ( Gait : History of Assam, 
1905 ; p. 58). 

19. To summarise the position thus far reached, the Toni cult has 
been presented by the two works YT. and KP. from two different 
standpoints. YT. emphasises the creative aspect, and KP. the 
amorous aspect. These two views may respectively represent the 
views of the matriarchal tribes with ancestor-worship and other tribes 
observing licence festivals meant to please the gods. KP. in its 
choice and treatment of ancient myths and legends has given something 
like a canonical sanction to the cult of sexual licence. It opens with 
Brahma’s incestuous passion for his own mind-born daughter Sandhya 
and ends with his illicit passion for Amogha. In between arc the 
stories of the sacrificial Boar’s sexual commerce with goddess Earth 
during her menstruation, Kapota-Munfs illicit passion for TaravatL a 
Kapalika’s sexual commerce with Taravati and of Parvati’s careless 
exposure of naked beauty before Bhrrigi and Mahakala. 

20. About the evolution of the Mother-Goddess, it has been said 
that under one set of names there has occurred a gradual identification 
or many originally unconnected local numina and the-*r fusion into the 
cult of the Great Goddess (E. A. Payne: The Saktas, 1933 ; p. 116). 
For example, KP . ( I, 12 ) gives Simvah as one of the thou- 
sand names of Parvati. It has now been shewn that the word is 
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connected with Babylonian sinn, ‘the moon-god' ( Venkataramayya : 
Rudra-S'iva, 1941, p. 66 ). It may similarly happen that the formation 
Kama (04) is of extra- Aryan origin. There is a strong suggestion of 
its correspondence to Austric formations like the following : kamoi, ‘demon' 
( old Khmer ) ; kamoiU ‘devil’ ( Cham ) ; komui, ‘grave’ ( Tareng ) ; kamet, 
‘corpse’ ( Khasi ) ; kamru, ‘a god of the Santals’ ( B. Kakati : Assamese , 
its Formation and Development, 1941, p. 53 ). By analogy the name of 
the kingdom Kamarupa ( 0 12 ) may be equated to Kamru + pau, ‘a hill’. 
The demon KesI (07), homonymous with the one killed by Krsna and 
read in the context of word-play on Go-vardhana and Vrnda-vana (07) 
may be equated to Austric-Khasi fee h, ‘a pine tree’. 

21. The formations in the kamoi- category suggest varied associations 
with the grave and its spirits ( 0 0 2, 8 ). The Kama-goddess might have 
been originally a spirit of the graveyard and represent ancestor-spirit in the 
form of an ancestral Mother. In this respect, whether kama has any 
relationship both in sound and meaning with the Japanese Shinto gods, 
called kami , is a matter for future investigation. Shinto kami is a wide 
term and includes nature-gods, god-men, ancestors ( C. C. Martindale : 
The Religions of the World, 1931, p. 27 ). 

22. In connection with the ferni-gods, another noteworthy point is 
that simple Shinto temples contain no images but only symbols like a 
mirror, symbolic of the shining of the sun-goddess ( Ibid- p. 27 ). The 
Kamakhya temple also contains no image (05), but a symbol, a Toni, 
representing the procreative force of the Mother-Goddess. The Toni 
symbol is regarded as a source of potent magic influence in Japan. 
The richly attired Japanese make a point of placing cowry shells with 
their clothes when they put them away for luck. If a cowry shell 
happens to be unobtainable, a pornographic picture, representing the 
female genital organ, serves as a substitute ( Briffault : The Mothers 
Vol. Ill, p. 278 ). Near Yeddo in Japan is a grotto in which there is 
a colossal but realistic sculpture of Toni to which pilgrims pay attention 
now, as they have done for ages past ; this sculpture has been worn 
smooth and polished from the myriads of kisses and caresses with the 
tongue that have been bestowed upon it by devout worshippers (O. A. Wall : 
Sex and Sex-Worship, 1922, p. 481 ). Again, the Japanese believe that 
the spirits of mothers look from the other world after the welfare of 
the children ( Briffault : op. cit. Vol. I., p. 148). 

23. Another common custom is the blackening of teeth by women. 
The non-white teeth of Assamese women have been noticed by the 
YT. ( 0 17 ). It has to be added that Assamese women, even now, 
blacken their teeth in the countryside. In Japan, the fashion of blacken- 
ing of teeth is still common in some parts among peasant women and 
was practised by the Emperor himself until recentlv. This is a mark 
S. 7 
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of the decidedly matriarchal legend of origination of the Imperial family 
traced back to goddess Amaterasu ( Ehrenfels : T he Mother-Right in India , 
p. 197). In the Malay Archipelago, also? women blacken their teeth 
( Westermarck : The History of Human Marriage , pp. 166, 182 ). 

24. Reference may, also, be made to the legends and facts of female 
predominance. There is a belief amongst the Naga tribes of Assam 
that a village in the north-east is entirely peopled by women who are 
visited by traders from the surrounding tribes and thus enabled to keep 
up their numbers ( Imperial Gazetteer of India : Provincial Series : Eastern 
Bengal and Assam , 1909? p. 476 ). With reference to Japan, it has been 
said that it is a remarkable and unexampled fact that a very large and 
important part of the best literature produced by Japan was written 
by women. Feminine chieftains are frequently mentioned in the old 
histories and several even of the Mikadoes were women. Indeed the 
Chinese seemed to have thought that the monstrous regiment of women 
was the rule in Japan at this time ; at least they styled it ‘The Queen 
Country' ( W. G. Aston : Japanese Literature , 1907, pp. 55, 56 ). 

25. In connection with the ethnic affiliation of the Japanese people. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica ( 14th. ed. ) writes as follows : ‘Recent 
discussions tend to emphasise the importance of a Malay-Polynesian 
element in the Japanese language and customs’. Malayan types also 
are found amongst the people. 

26. On the basis then of similarities in mere sound and sense in the 
formations, Skt. kamci, Austric kamoi, Shinto ton, and also on the 
basis of correspondences of certain rites and customs, it may be tenta- 
tively assumed for future discussions, that the Tom-goddess sprang up 
somewhere in south-east Asia amongst peoples with leanings towards 
ancestor- worship and believing in the protective powers of an Ancestral 
Mother, and that she migrated into India and elsewhere with the 
migrations of the Austric peoples. According to Dr. S. K. Chatter ji, the 
Austric speech and the bases of Austric religion and culture appear to 
have been characterised in North Indo-China ( Indo- Aryan and Hindi , 
1942, p. 34 ). 



The 24 Varieties of Visnu Image 1 

By 

G. H. KHARE, Poona. 

Among the varieties of Visnu image there is a group of 24 icons 
which is generally termed in Sanskrit as Kes'avadi<aturvims f ati-muytayah. 
The caption comes from a group of 24 names of Visnu generally re- 
cited at the beginning, as well as, the end of every Vedic rite for the 
present The group begins with the name Kes'ava whence it is called 
Kes'avadi. Each image from this group has four hands holding the four 
attributes, S'ankha ( conch ), Cakra ( wheel ), Gada ( mace ) and Padma 
( lotus ). It is only by a systematic interchange of these attributes that 
the 24 varieties are formed. 

According to the rules of permutations and combinations, a sum 
of X digits can have as many varieties of combination as the sum result- 
ing from the mutual multiplication of the places of digits of the sum. 
Thus, a sum of two digits can have only two different ( 2, 1 ) combi- 
nations ; a sum of three digits can have only (3, 2, 1 ) six combinations. 
In the same way, a sum of four digits can have only twenty-four 
different combinations or varieties. Therefore, we get twenty-four varie- 
ties of Visnu image by the interchange of the four attributes in the 
four hands. 

I have found these varieties described in : the following works : 
(1) Abhilasitartha<intamani 2 ( AC ), (2) A gni-purana 3 (AP), ( 3 ) Caturvarga m 
cintamanfi (CC), (4) D evatamurti-prakarana 5 (DMP), (5) Dharma-sindhu 6 (DS)» 
(6) JS lirnayasindhu 7 (NS), (7) Padma-purana s (PP), (8) Rupa-mandana? (RP), 
(9) S 'ilpa-ratna 10 (SB.), ( 10 ) S'ntattva-nidhP ( STN ), ( 1 1 ) T antm-sara* (TS) 

1. The memoir no. 2 of the Indian archaeological department is devoted to this 
very subject. The late T. A. Gopinathrao has also treated this subject at some length 
in his monumental work : The Elements of Hindu Iconography ( vol. I, p. 227 ). L on my 
part, have devoted some pages to this very subject in my already published work : Marti- 
vijnana ( pp. 23-33 ). But, nowhere has the theoretical aspect of the theme been so fully 
treated as in this article. 

2. Mysore University : Oriental Library Publications, Sanskrit Series no. 69, 
III, 1, 726-733. 

3. A nandas'rama ■ Sanskrit Series, no. 41, XLVUI, 1-12. 

4. Bibliotheca Indica Series, vol. II, part 1, p. 114. 

5. Calcutta Sanskrit Series, no. 12, V, 1-13. 

6. Published by Y. G. Dikshit, Poona, 1911, p. 256. 

7. Published by Sundarmalla Santuram, Bombay, 1892. 

8. Anandas'rama Sanskrit Series, vol. II, LXXVIII, 17-27. 

9. Calcutta Sanskrit Series, no. 12, III, 9-23. 

10. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, no. 98, XXIII, 42 ff. 

11. Published by the Venkates'vara Press Bombay, s'* 1823, p. 50. 

12. B. I. S. Mandal ( Poona ) Collection, G. B. Rinapure Ms. No. 462, ( 1, 23-29 ). 
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and (12) V rddhahantasmrti 1 (VHS). I give below all the descriptions 
occurring in*, these works in a tabulated form 2 . The following facts 
have, however, to be noted : (1) The descriptions in AC, NS, STN, 
DMP, RM and TS being identical and AC being the oldest work 
among them, I have cited AC only in the tabulated form. (2) As SR 
enumaiates only twelve varieties without any reference to their attributes, 
I have left it altogether. (3) In the tabulated form the four block 
letters S> C, G and P denote the four attributes? S'aiikha, Cakra, Gada and 
Padma, respectively. (4) In some of the works the attributes have 
been mentioned according to the lower right hand order ( Daksinadhak- 
karakrama). Thus, AC, AP, CC, DMP, RM and VHS maintain this 
order, i.e. they refer to the attribute in the lower right hand first., 
then to that in the upper right hand, thirdly to that in the upper 
left hand and lastly to that in the lower left hand. Others describe 
the attributes according to the ipper right hand order, i.e. first the 
attribute in the upper right hand, secondly that in the upper left hand, 
thirdly that in the lower left hand and lastly that in the lower right 
hand. PP, DS, NS and TS have this order. I have maintained the former 
order in my table, and hence made the necessary changes. Thus, if the 
formula for a particular variety is I SCO according to the former 
order, it will be SCGP according to the latter order. The two orders 
can best be shown by the following diagrams: — 


S >C 

A 1 

1 1 
P 1 VG 


S > C 

I 

I 

p< v g 


But it will be seen that though the orders may differ, the descrip- 
tions will be identical in general unless an author differs in opinion. 
(5) There is a difference of opinion in the order of the twenty-four 
names. Por instance, AP and TS have 13. Vftsudcva, 14. Sarikarsana as well 
as 21. Upendra, 22. Janardana ; but AC, DS, PP, STN, VHS have 13. San- 
karsana, 14. Vamadeva, 21. Janardana, 22. Upendra, while CC, DMP, NS and 
RM have no order in the twenty-four names at all. (6) DS states that it has 


1. Anandas'rama Sanskrit Series, no. 48, II, 79 ff. and X, 110 ff. 

2. Besides the above mentioned sources, 1 have come across a Marathi metrical 

composition describing these 24 varieties together -with 24 paintings drawn according to 

the descriptions. The style of the paintings shows that they should have been executed 

at the end of the 18th or the beginning of the 19th century. But as the descriptions 
are identical with those met with in AC, I have omitted to mention them separately. 1 
wonder, if any other Indian language possesses any composition of this type. It is also 
interesting to note that Rao Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan of Patna possesses, among his 
very rich and varied collection, a set of 30 tithi paintings which are drawn according 
to the Marathi metrical descriptions cited below them. In essence these are identical with 
those given in CC and STN. 
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borrowed the descriptions from NS. NS mentions the following aphorism of 
Bopadevaas a base for the treatment of the subject in it : KEVIGOVADAPUHR- 
UPEPRA JACYU KrMAMATRINA, VADHONrHASANIs'RIPA SYATCAGE 
VIGAPECAPE. In this aphorism the first Va evidently denotes Vamana 
and the second Vasudeva. But DS has wrongly supposed that they 
denote Vasudeva and Vamana respectively, and hence the formulae for 
the two varieties are interchanged. I have, therefore, corrected DS. 
(7) While commenting upon this aphorism, NS says that CC should 
be referred to for the original source (srtr The 

Cbaukhamba series edition of NS, in a note added- to this sentence, 
cites some verses describing the twenty-four varieties borrowed presum- 
ably from CC. But it is interesting to find that the verses given in 
CC and indicated as taken from Siddharthasatnhtta entirely differ from 
those cited in the above-mentioned edition of NS. (8) If LaksmI 
associates with any of the varieties, the pair goes by the name Laksmi- 
Kesava, Laksml-Vasudeva, 1 aksir i-Nara\ ana, Laksmi-Nrsimha etc. as 
the case may be. 

Bearing all these considerations in mind, if we examine the table, 
we find the following peculiarities : ( 1 ) There are no formulae for 
Upendra, Janardana and Hari in PP as well as for Kes'ava and Krsna 
in CC. ( 2 ) There are identical formulae for Madhava and Pradyumna as 
well as Padmanabha and Hari in AP ; for Kes'ava and Pradyumna in 
PP ; for Trivikrama and Adhoksaja in CC ; and for Kes'ava and Janardana 
in VHS. Visnu and S'ridhara have each two formulae in CC and AP, 
respectively, according to a reading of the text, and Vasudeva, also, has 
two formulae in VHS 1 . 

TABLE 


No. and name ' Formulae in 


of the variety 

AP 

PP 

VHS 

AC 

CC 

DS 

1. Kes'ava 

FSCG 

PSCG 

PSCG 

PSCG 


PSCG 

2. Narayana 

SPGC 

SPGC 

SPGC 

SPGC 

SPGC 

SPGC 

3. Madhava 

GCSP 

GCSP 

GCSP 

GCSP 

GCSP 

GCSP 

4. Govinda 

CGPS 

CGPS 

CGPS 

CGPS 

CGPS 

CGPS 

5. Visnu 

GPSC 

GPSC 

GPSC 

GPSC 

GPSC* 

GPSC 


1. I have discussed elsewhere ( MM. P. V. Kane Commemoration volume, pp. 260-263) 
the probable date of the introduction of these varieties into the Vispu worship in general. 
As regards the introduction of these varieties into the Indian sculpture, I wish to write 
separately later. I know at least three places, where Visnu images belonging to these 
varieties have been sculptured with their name lables. 

2. The other formula is GPC. 
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6. Madhusudana 

SCPG 

CSPG 

CSPG 

CSPG 

CSPG 

CSPG 

7. Trivikrama 

PGCS 

PGCS 

PGCS 

PGCS 

PGSC 

PGSC 

8. Vamana 

SCGP 

SCGP 

SCGP 

SCGP 

SCGP 

GSCP 

9. S'ridhara 

PCGS 1 

GCPS 

PCGS 

PCGS 

PCGS 

PCGS 

10. Hrsikesa 

GCPS 

PCGS 

GCPS 

GCBS 

GCPS 

GCPS 

11. Padmanabha 

SPCG 

CPSG 

SPCG 

SPCG 

SPCG 

SPCG 

12. Damodara 

PSGC 

PSGC 

PSGC 

PSGC 

PCGS 

PSGC 

13. Vasudeva 

GSCP 

PCSG 

GSCP 2 

GSCP 

GSCP 

SCGP 

14. Sarikarsana 

GSPC 

GSPC 

GSPC 

GSPC 

GSPC 

GSCP 

15. Pradyumna 

GCSG(P) PSCG 

CSGP 

CSGP 

CSGP 

CSGP 

16. Aniruddha 

CGSP 

CGSP 

CGSP 

CGSP 

CGSP 

CGSP 

17. Purusottama 

CPSG 

CPSG 

CPSG 

CPSG 

CPSG 

CPSG 

18. Adhoksaja 

PGSC 

PGSC 

PGSC 

PGSC 

PGSC 

PGSC 

19. Narasiipha 

CPGS 

CPGS 

CPGS 

CPGS 

CP[G* IS 

CPGS 

20. Acyuta 

GPCS 

GPCS 

GPCS 

GPCS 

GPCS 

GPCS 

21. Upendra 

SGCP 


SGCP 

SGCP 

PGCS 

SGCP 

22. Janardana 

PCSG 


PSCG 

PCSG 

PCSG 

PCSG 

23. Hari 

SPCG 


SCPG 

SCPG 

SCPG 

SCPG 

24. S'rikrsna 

SGPC 

SGPC 

SGPC 

SGPC 


SGPC 


1. A reading adds s'arnga ( the bow of Vispu ), 

2 . Another reading gives the formula GSPC™ 



The Notion of Self-Evidence or Svaprakasa 

By 

G.R. MALKANI, A malner. 

The notion of a self-evident reality is not a notion of European 
philosophy. There are certain self-evident truths which are intuitively 
certain. Such are, for example the laws of thought, and all formal 
truths based upon those laws and exemplifying them. No fact can be 
self-evidently true, but only true in the simple sense of being evident 
to us. We have no doubt about it practically, but it is not indubit- 
ably or intuitively certain. Our knowledge can be false ; and this for 
the simple reason that reality transcends our knowledge and is supposed 
to be external to it. Knowldge is ours, and is determined by certain 
instruments of knowledge and the subjective interpretation we put upon 
what is given in sensation. Reality, on the other hand, is not ours 
but purely objective. There is thus a gap between the two, and 
absolute certainty is unavailable. A sceptical attitude in knowledge is 
quite natural. Even if we accept the view that reality is not external 
to knowledge, but internal to it, we are still far from getting at the 
truth. What is internal to knowledge has no objective and indepen- 
dent reality. It is wholly dependent for its nature and its appearance 
upon knowledge. This is the character of all illusions — they are nothing 
in themselves, but are what they are only in the knowledge of them 
and as false appearances to us. In any case, the distinction of truth 
and falsehood disappears in the case of what is internal to knowledge. 
There is no outside check upon knowledge, or the check which reality 
existing in itself and in its own right ought to exercise. The 
criterion of internal consistency or coherence is no criterion in the 
face of the possibility that a whole set of illusions can be 
internally coherent without being true. No fact or reality then can 
be self-evidently true, because of its peculiar relation to knowledge 
which rules out intuitive certainty or indubitability. It is mediate, not 
immediate, reality. We cannot distinguish reality from its conceptionali- 
sation or idealisation in thought. We can well say that the word is 
an idea. It is kalpita. 

We can be free from this predicament only, if we get to a higher 
grade of knowledge. That will be the knowledge of the self-evident. 
It is often thought, and naturally so, that all reality is knowable as 
objective, although it may not be actually so known. There is nothing 
that is unknowable. What is unknowable by its very nature is as 
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good as nothing. In a sense, experience is most concrete form of reality. 
Everything else which is not a part of any experience whatsoever, is 
an empty abstraction- However, that may be, and even if it is an 
extreme view, it is maintained that the real is at least knowledge ; 
and if it is known, it is only known as object. There arc no two 
senses of knowledge. There is no knowledge, for example, in which 
something can be known in a non-objective attitude. If this contention 
of European philosophy and of certain systems of Indian thought is 
correct, there can be no such thing as self-evident reality, or even 

reality that can be known with absolute certainty and without the 
possibility of error or doubt. We maintain that this contention is not 
true and that the analysis of the knowledge-situation reveals a higher grade 
of reality which is self-evidently true. Whatever then, we may happen 
to know outwardly, and apparently the self-evident is present there, 
is indubitably certain, if we could attend to it for what it is. 

Any knowledge-situation reveals three different factors : (1) It reveals 
the object said to be known prameya. (2) It reveals the knower 
who is said to know, pramata. (3) And it reveals knowledge itself, 
pramiti. What is called pram fin a or the instrument of knowledge is 
not directly revealed. It is only inferred. We cannot, for example, 
see without eyes ; therefore, the eyes are the instrument. The aforesaid 
three factors, however, are not inferred) but in some sense directly re- 
vealed. We shall first take up the object or prameya. The object is 

quite evident to us. It is a-paroksa. But it is not self-evident. It is 
through its relation to knowledge that it is evident to us, not 
by itself or in itself. By itself or in itself, it is nothing to us ; and for all 
we know, it is nothing to itself. 

That in knowledge itself it is directly revealed may, however, be 
denied. It is argued by the Sautrsntika school of Buddhism that the 

external object is only inferred from a certain mental idea and not 

directly known. But, evidently, we cannot infer an absolutely unknown 
thing. An inference is ultimately based upon the direct knowledge of 
the co-existence of the sign and that which is signified by it. It is 
never an absolutely original form of knowledge, not involving direct 
knowledge at any stage or in any form. It is possible to argue that 
we do not know any external object and that there is no such thing 
as external object. What we know is an idea only or something mental. 
It is not possible to argue that there is an external object, which we can 
never directly know, but which we can infer. To deny the direct know- 
ledge of something, we must have already known that something, or at least 
conceived it as a possible object of knowledge, and the only original form 
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of knowledge is direct knowledge. While, therefore, we cannot deny the direct 
knowledge of the object ; this directness is relative and derived. It is derived 
from the knowledge-relation. It is not original to the object without this 
relation. And, so the object is evident to us, not self-evident. We 
have a question-mark about the truth of our knowledge. There is, indeed, 
no intervening process ( vyavadhana ) between the object and the knowledge 
of the object ; when the object is known, it is known directly and 
completely and without any act on its part. But this knowledge can, 
nevertheless, be wholly subjective- 

The second factor in the knowledge-situation is pramiti or the 
particular knowledge itself. According to Prabhakara, this knowledge 
is self-evidently true. It reveals the object and simultaneously reveals 
itself. It is like the light burning from a wick in an earthen pot. 
The light reveals external things as objects. Simultaneously, it reveals 
itself and also the earthen pot which is its support ( astray a ). But it 
alone is self-evidently true. 

It has been argued against this view that it does not provide any 
exception to the general rule that anything, that is real, is capable of 
being known as object. The thinkers of TJyaya-Vais'esika school argue 
that there is no such thing as pure awareness. All^ awareness is a 
psychosis or a mental act. This is known, as any object is known. It 
is known through the mind acting as an internal sense organ. One act 
of knowledge knows another, which preceds it. In this way, every 
act of knowledge can be known. Thus knowledge itself ( pramiti ), the 
second factor in the knowledge-situation, is known as an object. It 
is known in anu-vyavasaya. 

This argument has been refuted on the following grounds * 

(1) If one act of knowledge is known directly through another 
act, the latter must be simultaneous with the former. But, if it is later 
in time, how can it contact it directly ? 

(2) There is no such thing as an internal sense organ called the 

mind. 

(3) Granting that the first act is known by the second, is the 
latter itself known ? If it is in turn known, we have a vicious in- 
finite series, in which no term can be known unless the last is known ; 
and there is no last known term. But, if we have to stop somewhere* 
and say that a particular term in the series knows but is not itself 
known, then that ought to be true of the very first act itself, and 
we ought not to have conceived a series. We gain nothing by it; 
We have to admit that there is knowledge, the reality of which cannot 
S. 8 
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be denied, but which is not itself known as an object. Indeed, it 
may be argued that it can be known as object. But even then, the 
knowledge, that knows it, is not an object of some other knowledge at 
the same time, and yet its reality cannot be denied. 

(4) Even supposing that knowledge itself has a formel character 
by which it is known as this knowledge, what is important to note 
is that neither can it know itself, nor can it be known by a later 
knowledge. Nothing can know itself, for the simple reason that there 
is an absolute distinction between the object and the subject or what 
may be called, kartr-karma-virodha. The later cannot know the earlier 
because the earlier has already ceased when the later has begun. If 
it is known, it is only known by a higher grade of consciousness ; and 
there it is reduced to some kind of object. It is, no longer, the knowing 
consciousness which is never known. The knowing consciousness cannot 
be denied, although it is not an object by itself. Still we only speak 
of it in relation to the object as the consciousness of this thing or 
that thing. It is pramiti. This particularised consciousness is not wholly 

unobjective to us. It has got a form which we only apprehend in the 

objective attitude. It is a mental act. This act arises and perishes 

We are aware of its different moments. This awareness clearly is not 
possible to a later consciousness which, likewise, arises and perishes in its 
turn. It is only possible to a consciousness which runs through mental 
life without change and without break. It is, what wc may call, an 
actless and pure consciousness. It docs not arise and docs not perish 
It is never an object but always the subject. This is the true cons- 
ciousness ( seiksijneina ) behind all actual knowledge or pramiti It is 
immediate by its own nature and not through its relation to anything 
else. We speak of it as the k V because the distinction between this 
pure consciousness and the true ‘1' is not available. It is the only 

self-evident reality. It is not known, but spoken as what is immediately 
ajtiate sati aparo'isa-vyavahtira-yogyatvam. 

It may be said, that the self-evident is that which evidences itself, i.c. 
knows itself. Svaprakcisa means self-known. There is only one thing thatknows 
itself. Toe self knows other things, but also knows itself, lhavc an intuition of 
myself as T but this view is not correct. (1) The same thing cannot 
be subject and object at the same time. As we have already said 
there will be kartr-karma-virodha. But granting that we have an intui- 
ti ° n °* d ’ object T is to be distinguished from the subject T. The 
object I is qualified in a way in which the subject T is not qualified. 
The object I is qualified by what it knows, feels or wills. The sub* 

jeCt iJ J* ™ Simihrly qualified. It is in comparison with it not 
qualified at all. The subject does , not know itself, but what it has 
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rendered other to itself. (2) Every knowledge is, at the moment of its 
occurrence, unobjective. It is only when it shifts to the past and .is 
dead as knowledge, that it can become the object of another knowledge. 
This second knowledge is not in the past simultaneously. The know- 
ing ‘ I ' is an immediately felt ‘I\ if we may say so. The known T’ 
is only contemplated as what is past. It is never the same T that both 
knows and is known. (3) What we cannot deny is the consciousness of 
self-identity, pratyabhijHa. I know the table, and I know that I knew it. The 
self that perceives is the self that remembers and the self that remembers, 
knows itself to be identical with the self that preceived. But even here the 
preceiving self and the remembering self are not as such identical. Per- 
ception as qualifying the self and memory as qualifying the self make 
two different seifs. What is identical in them is the pure subject 
conceived as free from the mental adjuncts or upadhis . This self-iden- 
tical self is never known in the objective attitude as this self. • Accord- 
ingly, the self-identity in question cannot be empirically established. It 
is not the identity of the empirical self that is different at different 
moments in accordance with the changing functions. It lies deeper in that 
unchanging and permanent self that neither acts nor functions. It is the 
ground of the feeling of unity of one experient self. This unchanging 
self is always the subject and never the object. It is never known. 
It is the knower. Who can know the knower ? But, although un- 
known, it is the only entity that is absolutely immediate and that 
we really mean when we use the term 4 I \ It is the self-evident reality 
that we seek. 

The question arises : Is the self-evident absolutely unknown and 
unknowable ? We were in search of a knowledge, which should be 
self-evidently true. Unless, therefore, the self-evident can be known, 
no such knowledge is possible. We are not satisfied with the mere 
recognition that something cannot be denied and yet it cannot be known. 
We might very well be victims of an illusion, from which only 
knowledge can save us. We cannot stop with the bare recognition of 
unknowability. If we do, we shall be open to the assaults of those 
who deny that there is any permanent and unchanging self, and 'who 
contend that what we regard as 4 1 ' is only a momentary and short- 
lived entity. Unless, then, we can have a more determinate knowledge 
of the self, we cannot have all our doubts about it resolved. Its 
admitted self-evidence is no proof against doubt. The self is self-evident and 
yet we doubt, which means that we are not free from ignorance about 
it ; and if there is ignorance, there must be the possibility of knowledge 
which can dissipate the ignorance. The self-evident is, accordingly,, not 
known, but it is not wholly unknowable. All that we claim is that 
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it is not knowable in the purely objective attitude, or in that mode 
of knowledge in which the object falls apart from the subject and is 
other to it. It is knowable only in the most general sence that there 
is a knowledge which can dissipate our ignorance about it. 

The svaprakas>a may not be known in its own true nature. But, 
if there is ignorance about it* it can be known to that extent. There 
is, indeed, a sense in which there is no ignorance about my own self. 

I have no doubt of question with regard to its rt ality . 1 use the term 
‘I’ with meaning, and never question this meaning. 1 understand it 
perfectly ( and every one else does so ), as though the meaning is 
self-evidently true to me. What appears unusual and artificial to me 
is to question this meaning, or to doubt the reality of what is meant 
by it. When I use the term ‘I’, the listener understands perfectly what 
I mean. He does not confuse me with himself, the speaker with the 
person spoken to. The ‘I’ stands, for only one single entity, and every- 
body understands what that entitiy is, i.e- the speaker or the speaking 
‘ 1’. Although, therefore, the term ‘I’ has no socialised meaning, as 
all other terms have, which signify merely a class of things common 
to all persons, and although the term ‘ 1 ’ stands only for an individual 
and not a class, its significance is never in doubt, and what it signifies 
is admitted to be a reality by all. There cannot be such consensus 
with regard to meaning and such perfect understanding between different 
persons of any social group on illusion only. No one ever confuses 
the T 5 with the ‘not-I’ or the ‘1’ with the 'you', except through an 
unconscious error. Consciously never. Can wc say that any one is 
really ignorant of his own self ? 

Unfortunately, the matter is not so simple. We know ourself 
perfectly, and yet we are ignorant. Our intellect is unaccountably in- 
fected with error. When we begin to think about the self, wc seem 
to be quite ignorant. We always think in the wrong way, before we 
begin to think aright. It is this predicament in which wc find 
ourselves that the knowledge of the self-evident becomes a possibility, 
and even a necessity. This ignorance takes various forms — ignorance 
about the reality, the intelligent character, the value, etc., of the self. 
In general, we are ignorant about its infinitude, its non-duality and its 
Mi&fulness. We take it to be a finite entity, just one among others. 
This would not be an error* if we could not know the self os an 
object. We have, already, seen that this is not possible. Wc are accor- 
dingly in error, and suffer from ignorance. This ignorance creates a de- 
mand, the demand for knowledge. The self-evident can, then, be known. 
But this knowledge is- not like any other knowledge which we have- 
There is a vital difference. In every other knowledge, knowledge deter- 
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mines the object in seeking to reveal it. Such knowledge is judgmental, 
which is another way of saying that it is subjective. We do not know 
the object as it is in itself ; for the object is not self-revealing. The 
acting of knowledge is not only co-extensive with the object ( vrtti- 
vyapti ), but it also reveals the object ( phala^vyapti ). The co-extensive- 
ness is necessary for all knowledge. But the self-evident is never, 
properly speaking, revealed. It reveals itself in the act and the act 
does nothing to it. The self-evident reveals itself to thought for what 
it is, but thought does not impose its form upon it or think i; 
in accordance with its own rules or categories. The self-evident is 
known as what is free from any implication to thought* and, therefore, 
as what is truly in itself and absolutely certain. It represents in this 
sense the very truth itself, the ideal of all knowledge. To know it 
is to know it as true. Such is the notion of self-evident reality. 

It may, here, be said : ‘But, is it not arbitrary to suppose self-evi- 
dent reality is not finite or that it is non-dual ? Each individual self 
may be treated as a self-evident reality in his own proper nature. 
This, however, is not tenable. In order that there should be many 
self-evident entities, one self-evident entity must be able to know another. 
It is only when something is known and can be distinguished from an- 
other that it can be an element of a manifold. But an entity that is 
thus known or known as object ceases to be self-evident. By its 
very nature as the pure subject that is never known, the self-evident 
is bound to be, and can only be, undifferenced and so non-dual. There 
cannot be two entities which are both self-evidently real, for neither 
can know the other. The self-evident must necessarily by non-dual 
and so one without a second- 

This self-evident reality may be called pure consciousness or it 
may be called the true knower. The distinction here lapses. As long 
as there is an act of knowledge, the knower can be distinguished from 
it. When I say ‘I know’, I mean that I did not know it before. 
The knower thus falls apart from the knowledge. He precedes knowledge, 
and claims to be present when there was ignorance of it. Having 
known it, he can go on to know something else without losing the 
consciousness of his self-identity. But, when we have gone beyond the 
deter min ate act of knowledge to pure consciousness which does not 
perish, the knower of what is called knowledge ceases to be distinguish- 
able. Also, it is evident that in order to have any distinction, we 
must have a ground for the distinction common to both the terms. 
When two entities of any kind are distinguished* consciousness is the 
ground. The distinction of the terms is contained within it. Can we 
find such a common ground for the supposed distinction of consciousness 
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and that which has the consciousness ? Evidently, nothing can be more 
pervasive than consciousness itself or that can contain consciousness 
itself as a term. In short, a term of the distinction cannot also be 
the ground of the distinction. We conclude that pure consciousness 
is the true knower, and this is one self-evident reality. It is immediate 
in the speaking. By its own nature, it cannot be known. But in so 
far as there is ignorance about it, it can be known in a high form 
of knowledge which is truly unobjective. 



The Grounds of Inference as classified by Dharmakirti 

By 

SATKARI MOOKERJEE, Calcutta. 

Dharmakirti in his 'Hyaya-bindu, (NB.) has enumerated three types of 
logical ground ( hetu ), which make inference legitimate. These three 
are, respectively, styled karya ( effect ), svabhava ( essential identity of 
nature ), and anupalabdhi ( non-perception ). I have discussed the characteris- 
tics and grounds of validity of these logical grounds elsewhere 1 . In 
the present article, I propose to discuss the legitimacy of the classifica- 
tion under three heads. Dharmakirti has made it clear both in 
NB. and in Pramana-vartika (PV.) which is his magnum opus, that 
the raison d'etre of inference lies in the ontological necessity of one 
datum ■ being connected with another datum. That ‘A 5 is the ground of 
inference of l B’ is due to the fact that ‘A’ cannot occur without ‘B 1 and 
this invariable co-occurrence of the two terms is logically understood 
as a case of ontological determination. ‘A’ is determined by ‘B’, and this 
is the reason why ‘B’ must be present when ‘A’ is present. Now this 
relation of necessary concomitance may occur in succession or in co- 
existence. Smoke, for instance, invariably succeeds fire, because fire is 
the cause of it. It is impossible to believe that smoke, as a historical 
event, can occur without a cause, and the cause in question is found 
to be nothing but fire. The organ of the discovery of causal relation, 
is the joint method of concomitance in agreement and in difference. 
The relation of causality, being an ontologically necessary relation, enables 
us to determine in a necessary reference that the presence of the effect 
must be preceded by that of the cause. It is reasonable then, that the effect 
should be the legitimate ground of inference of the cause. Of relations 
in succession causality is, thus, found to be the only necessary bond of 
union and other cases of succession are to be dismissed, as accidental 
coincidences having no logical value. 

But about relations involving co-existence, the necessary bond • of 
connection between two terms is to be found in their essential identity. 
In a geometrical figure, for instance a triangle, the co-occurrence of 
three angles with three sides, or of the sum of three angles being 
equal to two right angles is necessary and universal. The reason of 
the necessity of the connection between the two sets of properties can 
be understood from the consideration that a triangular figure without 
three sides is an impossibility. That a human being is liable to death 


1. Vide, Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, chh. XXIV andXXVL 
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as a matter of ontological necessity is understood from the fact that 
the constitution of the human body embodies in it the condition of 
growth and decay, which will lead to its dissolution in course of time. 
Why should it be so ? The answer to this question is, that it is its 
very nature to be so and if it were otherwise it should not be a human 
body, whatever else it might be. 

Dharmakirti accordingly sums up his findings which may be elu- 
cidated as follows 1 2 . That ‘A’ is found to be necessarily associated with 
'B' is due to the fact that ‘A’ stands in the relation of an effect to ‘B’ 
as the cause. If the relation be one of co-existencc and not chronolo- 
gical succession as antecedent and consequent, it can be determined as 
necessary and universal provided can it be proved that ‘C’ cannot be 
itself, that is, l C’ if it is not an instance of ‘D\ The example of the 
triangle illustrates the case. A figure with three sides is possible only, 
if it has three angles and minus three angles it is an absurdity. The 
test of the necessity of the connection of two terms is furnished by 
reductio ad absurdum of the opposite possibility. 

We have seen, why the types of relation are declared to be two- 
fold. It is only the relation of causality and that of essential identity 
that can be regarded as necessary and universal. The fact, that these 
two types of relation are necessary and universal, furnishes the clue to 
the enumeration of the two types of logical ground as effect ( karya ) 
and essential identity of being ( svabhirva ). But the problem arises re- 
garding the third type called non-perception ( anupalabdhi ). When we 
are satisfied that the conditions of perception arc present in full and 
the expected object is also amenable to perception and still we do not 
find it, we infer that it is non-existent in the context. Suppose I am 
searching for my pen on the table and after careful examination do 
not find it though other things are found to be present thereon ; what 
will be my inference ? Certainly that the pen is not present on the 
table. The relation of the non-existence of the pen on the table is 
called inference by Dharmakirti. I am not going to enter into the 
controversy that has been raised by philosophers regarding the nature 
of the knowledge of the absence of the pen — whether it is perceptual 
or inferential or sui generis I have dealt with the matter elsewhere*, 
and my present concern is to find out the basis of the legitimacy of 
this type of logical ground, taking it for granted that the resultant 
knowledge is a case of inference. 

1. sftffarc’Bwrapc. 'll ’5srvns[ist,^t fcqmr q. t 

* SRRRt. Il PV. 33 ( pp. 87-88 ) 

2. Cf. Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux, ch. XXVI. 
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Dharmakirti has asserted that the determination of necessity is 
possible only in the two types of relation, viz. causality and essential 
identity of being ; and other cases are unreliable coincidences, on which 
no inference can stand. But what is the basis of anupalabdhi being a 
legitimate ground of inference ? Non-perception as the logical ground 
must be shown to stand in necessary relation to non-existence of the 
datum, otherwise it will not serve as a logical ground at all. But is 
the relation different from the two types enumerated by Dharmakirti ? 
We cannot conceive of any such relation, nor does Dharmakirti throw 
any light upon it. We cannot think the relation in question to be 
one of causality inasmuch a non-existence of the pen is present along 
with non-perception. The cause is antecedent to the effect, and in the 
Buddhist doctrine of flux, as sponsored by Dharmakirti and his school, 
the cause ceases to be when the effect comes into existence. Suppose 
non-perception were the effect of non-existence of the datum. But, in 
that case, non-existence would cease to be when non-perception occurred. 
But our experience is, that the pen is non-existent at the time when I 
fail to find it on scrutiny. This goes against the supposition that the 
relation in question is one of cause and effect. Let us suppose that 
the relation is essential identity of nature* that non-perception of the 
pen is only a case, of non-existence of the pen. Metaphysical difficulty 
has led the exponents of Dharmaklrit's logic to equate non-perception 
with perception of co-prcsentable data and non-existence as the existence 
of the bare locus. But 1 am not concerned here with the metaphysical 
problem of the nature of negation — ontological or logical. I take for 
granted that non-perception and non-existence are ontological facts. But 
what is the nature of the relation between the two ? It must be a 
necessary one, otherwise, non-perception cannot function as the logical 
ground of the inference of non-existence. 

Can we suppose that the relation is a case of essential identity ? 
There are difficulties in the way of this supposition. If the relation 
were an instance of essential identity like that of three angles and three 
sides, why should it be given a different status at all ? Why should 
not the enumeration of the two types of logical ground, viz. effect 
and essential identity suffice, since ex hypothesis the latter would cover 
the present case ? The problem has exercised my mind for a long 
period and the seriousness of the difficulty can be gauged from the 
fact that the late Mahamahopadhyaya Phanlbhusana Tarkavagis'a, the 
celebrated exponent of Vatsyayana's TsJ yayabhnsya in Bengali, asserted 
his opinion that the couplet which sums up the logical necessity of 
relation under two heads of causality and essential identity could not 
be the genuine statement of Dharmakirti. The genuineness of the verse 
would make the specification of non-perception as a logical ground in 
addition to effect and essential identity illegitimate and its subsumption 
8 . 9 
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under a separate relation would make the statement incomplete. Unfortuna- 
tely PV. was not published during the life time of the celebrated savant. It 
is found now, that the couplet occurs in PV. This disposes of the question 
of spuriousness. But the logical difficulty of illegitimacy of anupalabdhi 
as a logical ground, and of the incompleteness of the assertion of the 
two-fold basis of necessity of relation, still remain. Let us sec, if the 
problem occurred to the exponents of Dharmakirti. 

Karnagomim the commentator of Dharmakirti’s PV. definitely asserts 
that the relation of invariable concomitance is nothing but a case 
of determination. The effect is ontologically determined by the 
cause, and essential identity determines the occurrence of co-existent 
properties, e.g. three angles and three sides. There is no third type 
of relation in which one term can be said to be ontological! y determined 
by the other 1 . But what about non-perception ? Devacarya, the Jaina 
philosopher, writes in Syadvadamtnakara (SVR), that non -perception is a case 
of essential identity and, so, there is no need for the investigation of 
the basis of its necessity and universality 2 . Karnagomin, also, states that 
non-perception does not presuppose an independent relation for its vali- 
dity. The relation, which holds between the positive terms, determines 
the concomitance of the negative terms, and, so, there is no occasion for 
the postulation of a separate type of relation between non-perception 
and non-existence 3 . 

But) why should then non-perception be regarded as a separate 
logical ground ? The answer has been given by Karnagomin. The basis 
of classification of the legitimate ground of inference ( hctu ) is not the 
basis of necessity of concomitance. Inference is broadly classified under 
two heads — vis. affirmative and negative ; the first serving to establish 
a positive conclusion, and the second a negative one. The first type, 
again, comprises two varieties, vis. the effect ( kiirya ) and essentia! 
identity ( svabhava ). The separate classification of non-pcrccption is 
based on the difference of the nature of the conclusion— -it being the 
discovery of a negative fact, as opposed to the positive finding of 
the other two types of logical ground. Thus the enumeration of 
non-perception as a logical ground is dictated by a procedural necessity 
and is not based upon the nature of necessary concomitance. The basis 
of classification of grounds of inferenee is, thus, entirely different from 
that of necessary concomitance ; and, so the charge of incompleteness or 
illegitimacy does not arise. The basis of classification of logical grounds 
in Dharmakirti’s work is the qualitative difference of the conclusions 

1. Karriagomin’s commentary on PV., p. 33 

2. ^ m wi ( SVR., p. 514) 

3. Or . ciU% pp. 1142. 
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recorded and has nothing to do with the basis of necessary concomi- 
tance and the charts 1 given below will make it clear : 


Logical ground ( hetu ) 


Affirmative (vidhisadham) Negative (nisedhasadhava) 

I Non-perception ( anupalabdhi ) 

I I 

Effect ( karya ) Essential identity 
( svabhava ) 


II 


Causality 


The basis of necessary concomitance 


I 

Positive 
(svabhava hetu 
(so called) 


Essential identity 


Negative 
( anupalabdhi ) 


L 5} snggptffi, sfifatg: (. PV., p. U, ) 



Buddhist Explanation of the Cause of Experience 

By 

H. G. NARAHARI, Madras. 

As it is to the Hindu, so also to the Buddhist,' the cause of 
man’s experience in this world is to be sought forj not elsewhere but 
within. But while the former believes in a permanent entity called 
Atman which experiences pleasure or pain while the body lives and 
which continues to exist even after its destruction, the latter accepts 
the existence of no such permanent entity in man. How, after a 
negation of such a ‘ soul ’ ‘ to flit from birth to birth,’ the Buddhist 
is still able to maintain his theory of transmigration has frequently 
been a subject for speculation ; and it has even been remarked once 1 
that to speak of transmigration without a being to transmigrate, as the 
Buddhist would have, is as ridiculous as it is to think of ‘a suit of 
clothes walking about without a wearer.’ A careful study of Buddhist 
metaphysics, however, proves how far off all these speculations are from 
the real position. It is to be understood at the very outset, that the 
Buddhist metaphysician is a believer in the theory of momentary flux 
and that he can accept the existence of no object for two moments 
consecutively. Deaths in his view, is only a stage in the continuous 
process of existence and means only 1 the cutting off of life-faculty 
limited by one existence 2 ’, ( tro} t% sraqffcrq’STW Mnfftt’TOr 
There is no interval ( antarika ) between one existence and 
another, and the moment the last thought of the old birth 

dies, the first thought of the new springs up. Says the Visudhi-magga*: 

nr? srrcat aat i 
Nr rafter af?sr sftfa Nr * fowrflr u 
* fatal ira^r qflnfas ^ atprat fir 11 

The only connecting link between the two lives is deed ( kamma ), 
for t is from this that rebirth is caused ( kamma punakbhavo hoti ) 8 . 
In the mouth of the Buddha himself is placed a statement according to 
which beings are owners and heirs of their deeds, and these deeds, in 

L C. A. P. Rhys Davids : Buddhism ( Home University Library Series ), p. 245. 

2. Path of Purity ( P. T. 5., 1929 ), II. 264. 

3. Visuddhlmagga of Buddhaghosa ( P. T. S., 1920 j, 1. 229. 

4. IL 604. 

5. Visuddhi.magga, II. 602. 
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their turns are the matrix and lineage of the beings, and the instrument 
whereby they are established 1 : — 

^TT’^T^r , ^TrfT 

The fruit of the deeds has to be reaped, be it good or bad, and 
there is no escape from the law. We thus read in the Samyutta- 
nikaya 2 : — 

*nfi$r sfur, <nfi$r W i 

'E«*n<JT, tn'renff *5 <ttoj 11 

^qr% sfrsr, ^ fir i 

And the Dhamma-pada 3 lays down: — 

sr srerfspr^t st fira? qfg**r i 

sr firtsmfift 3mfir:q^at, snsrfHt g^r xnq- cg r w r » 

An early 4 5 Sanskrit work, the Abhidharma-kosa? of Vasubandhu, seems to 
posit the view that it is karman that transmigrates. We are told 
here that the barman which is instrumental in bringing about the next 
becoming is itself the next becoming ( sa bhavisvadbhavaphahm kurute 
karma tadbhavah ). 6 7 8 Opinion is divided on this subject in the Pali 
canon. The Dhamma-pada 7 contains the rather unusual view that the 
good karman waits in heaven to receive the individual and to greet 
him on his arrival : — 

snfirfirrn ^ srfir^fis- 

jpsnfir Tfimofficr fiR srpft sr stfrpj. ii 
B ut the V isuddhi-magga 3 would have that there is not a single element 
of being which can be said to go from the one existence to the other 
( atitabhavato imam bhavant agato ekadhammo pi natthi ). As the flame 
of one lamp can light another, as the face can give rise to a reflection 
in the mirror, as the instruction of the teacher can pas3 to the student, 

1. Majjhima-nik&ya , ( P. T. S., 1899 ), III. 203. 

2. P.T.S., 1884, I. 227. 

3. IX. 12, p. 66 ( Ed. by R K. Bhagwat, Bombay ). 

4. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya places its author Vasubandhu between A. D. 280 and 
360 (cf. Introduction to Taitvasangraha of s^ntaraksita, Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. 30, L 
LXVI); Rahula Sgnkrtysyar.a : Introduction to A bhtdharnia-kos'a, p. 14. 

5. Ed. by Rahula SahkStyayana, Benares, 1931. 

6. Abhidharma-kos'a , III. 24 ; becoming ( bhava ) seems to be of two kinds karma, 
becoming ( kammaMava ) and rebirth -becoming ( uppatti-bhava ), of which only the latter 
is instrumental in bringing about the next body ( Visuddhumagga, II. 571 )# 

7. XVI. 11-12, p. 116. 

8. II. 603. 
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so can rebirth take place without any being trr emigrating at all 1 . In 
a cryptic way the idea already occurs in the earlier Sanskrit work, the 
A bhidharma-kos'a 2 3 of Vasubandhu : — 

! 

For a more interesting account, with a good many illustrations besides, 
we should go to the more popular Fait work, the Milinda-pa Hho , 
which is probably still earlier 4 5 , and which records the alleged dialogues 
between King Milinda and the Buddhist saint Nagasena. 

In the Buddhist conception, therefore, the individual is but a 
momentary point in the vast stream of existence, a temporary link in 
a long chain of cause and effect. The present is only a continuation 
of the past, and the future but an extension of the present. Well 
may the Buddhist say with Leibniz, Le present est gros de Vavenir 5 . The 
individual’s kamma it is that prevails as * the matriK as well as the 
vis a ter go of the enduring existences 6 ’. 

Such then is the importance accorded to kamma in the Buddhist 
doctrine that it appears that, if fatalism is at all compatible with the 
tenet of any religion, it is Buddhism that has the priority over every , 
other creed. That it is wrong to come to such a conclusion is what 
the Buddha himself is reported to say to the wanderer Sivaka of the 
Top-knot in reply to the question of the latter on this subject. While 
on a visit to the Buddha who had encamped himself near Rajagrha, 
Sivaka is said to have asked him whether it is right to hold as do 
the recluses ( samana ) and the Brahmins 7 that whatever pleasure or 
pain a human being experiences in this world all that entirely follows 
from his deeds in his previous lives. Ihe Buddha seems to have 
replied that, in view of the fact that certain kinds of suffering proceed 
also from bile and wind, from the union of bodily humours, from 

1. Ibid., p. 603f. 

. III. 11. 

3. Ed. by V. Trenckner (James G. Furlong Fund, Vol. V. 1928 ), pp. 46-48, 71. 

4. Concerning its date, T. W. Rhys Davids ( Questions of King Milinda , S. B. E., 
XXXV . Oxford, 1890, p. xi ) says that it was written 'at or a little after the beginning 
of the Christian era.’ 

5. J. 1’. Merz. Leibniz ( Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics, Edinburgh and London, 
1884), p. 177. 

6. M. Anesaki, E. R. E., XII. 229. 

7. Such accusation of rival parties by attributing to them untenable views is too 
common a weakness with all early religions, and must always be understood in the right 
spirit. It is, nowhere, laid down in Hindu religion that barman is the all-cause of human 
experience. 
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changes of the seasons, from stress of untoward happenings, Wsudden 
attacks from without, such a view attributing so much of sovereignty 
to kamma is untenable, which is after all only one out of the 1 ehht 
factors responsible in making a man happy or miserable. This answer 
seems to have convinced Sivaka so thoroughly that he forthwith accepted 
the Buddha as his teacher for life. I cite the entire passage from 
the Samyutta-nikaya i 1 : — 

1. smq vrmrr firssfir ^qq i 

2. spt # ^rrftrq-sTft^T qfrernm qq vrrrsrr i qroffi^qr 

SFqrfi? srrqftqtq spsr sTreTuftq sfrfirsriTre tpw qp'q fq?ftft i 

3 . ^ ^ mrft tft *t%q-sffippr 'rfNrongfr srqq^ij-qqqhr i qfiq *r qftq 

^firftqr i q- fipsnq ift q^ rr iai >rft?iq%ft 
5 T 3 i i srsq-q 3®% fir i fq qq *rq nfinqt ftir sn^ifir i ^ 

firn^srmfir fir ■Ert'T'P srrfiRrrfir i y fir 

irftqsq q*n fttrsrgf wifir fir ^q^ifir %Tftqrfq ^rrrfi^r i srftssr' fi- # ^ 

srasmtd ftqHggrqtfir fir ^^ifir t?firmfir t?w«rfiq i qq % % 

^mq^nion qqqiftqt t^fifgqt $ fipgi*R. sfry^wsrl qftysqqfir ^ 

qr cw ^rt^fir I q * ym qft q q qfirqrqfiq ( q v 
qr% e^«wra & q wfinrafia- 1 aw try smtprrftqnq fir^ifir q^fir i 

5 . y*fsrg5iqtfir fir tft srfaq; u ^ n 

6. qrqyssiqifit ft tft yfass ii or it 

7 . yfivq.f&pvfir ft qft strep u y n 

8. qgqftonrrsnfq ft srfire ii qr u 

9- ftsra'rftfrcqifir ft sffire n *r u 

10. qrfiresfqqsifit ft qtr sftqq; n yr n 

11. qsjqftqppqifit ft tft sfft^ fqq>qifir %qfirenfir i y^ fa ^ 

"5^ yfire %ftqsq q«n qyyftqppqifir ft f^pqifir tqfinnfir i qffcpssr 

ft ^ iq sftqtp snsstwft qqisFmftqppqifq ft fwsifir qqfqqifq gtajggrfSq i 
aq stfire % ^ yyqisnuqn ^qrftft ^ftfgqV q ftinq s fi sr gm^tt 

m sppq qi srfroir qr i ysqq; qy; grqj?^ ft i q q yiy yrq q y 
srftqiqftq q q ®t% ygywid q q qfirerraficr i aw ttef smaiqi^mw^ 
ftr^rfir qqwftfir u 

12. 5% ^ftw-sfftapt MR®«tN=bf qqNr i ^rfirep-d'H ^ qfiw 

-q- sfqiy^srg^^rt nlwrl «n\f qrssrawt wwf ara^ftr ii 

13 . fta st*? =q % stftqrm =3 i 

ftsw viftwR{«b, 5E*rrftqi%3 qrg# ft u 

1. P. T. S., 1894, IV. 230 f . ; I am indebted to Dr. E. W. Adikaram of Ceylon 

for drawing mv nfitpntinn tn this naaaage. 
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We read here almost the Hindu view of karman implicit in the 
early texts* but more than once 1 * 3 pointedly declared in those of later 
times. The passage clearly proves how inaccurate it is to attribute to 
Buddhism the view that karman is the sole cause of experience. But 
that does not mean, as in Hinduism, also the negation of a fatalistic 
attitude towards life. It is not clear whether the element of human 
freedom comes in at all in Buddhism as one of the seven factors be- 
sides karman, mentioned above* whose activity results in pleasure or 
pain to man. All that is certain is that, in this religion, there is no 
individual the duration of whose life lasts for more than one moment, 
and that the karman of the previous moment brings about the becoming 
in the next. No definite answer can be given to the question whether 
even karman survives this momentary flux. Determinism is there 8 , 
therefore, in so far as no emphasis is laid on individuality and empiri- 
cal existence is accepted to be conditioned in character. It does not 
follow, however, that man has absolutely no control over his expe- 
riences in this world. In him does rest the power 8 to work ou his 
future, to become an Arhat, to achieve "Nirvana. Here, at any rate, 
lies the Buddhist message of * hope to the race and of responsibility 
to the individual’, of hope, because earthly misery is not regarded as 
ineradicable, and of responsibility, because each a total extirpation is 
essentially dependent on individual effort 4 * . 


1. H. G. Narahari : Aryan Path , 1940, p. 603. 

2 ‘ ^ A. S. Geden, E.R.B., V. 781; M. Anesaki, loc at; and very recently 
O.H. de A. V/ijesekera's paper: Buddhism and the Mcral Problem, Colombo, 1945, p. 12, 

3. The Majjhtma-nikaya ( I. 407 ) has quite a long dissertation on this subject. The 
equivalents for will in Buddhism appear to be bala, viriya, purisaparakkamo and vasa. 
1 am not as sure as Dr. Wijesekera ( loc, cit, ) that the word chando is also of the same 
connotation. At least in its two occurrences ( II. 174 ; III. 294 ) in the Majjhima-nikaya, the word 
seems to me to give a meaning akin to the Sanskrit iccha. 

4. In the view of C. A. F. Rhys Davids ( op, cit., ) p. 169 f. $)., the Buddhistic 

ideal savours of neither thoroughgoing passimism nor optimism* 



Plato's Conception of the Dialectic 

{And the Vedanta ) 

An Interpretation 

By 

N. A. NIKAMj Mysore. 

Plato’s conception of the Dialectic as the true method of philosophy 
which is a search after truth or being, is the nearest parallel to the 
Vedantic conception of the method and purpose of philosophy. Like 
the Vedanta, the Dialectic comes at the end of the study of the 
sciences, and is not a science, but science itself. It is the coping-stone 
of the sciences 1 . Like the Vedanta, it is a rational inquiry of all that 
exists and all that is best in existence : the idea of the good which is 
a unity of truth and existence. It is not a method about method, 
therefore, it has no "first principles’ except its own spirit of ‘free in- 
quiry’. As Plato conceived it, it is not ‘demonstrative’ reasoning ; there- 
fore, it is not demonstrated truth. Between truth as such and ‘demon- 
strated truth’, there seems to be the same or similar distinction as 
there is in the Vedanta between the ‘seer’ and the ‘seen’ and the 
‘seer’ is more important than the ‘seen’. Correspondingly, there is the 
distinction between ‘refutation’ and ‘conversion’. The main object of 
the Vedanta and Plato is not the refutation of the opponent, but the 
‘conversion’ of the soul to truth. The Dialectic is not the art of re- 
futation ; at any rate, the ‘art of refutation’ is not the whole of the 
Dialectic, for, Plato defines the Dialectic as the ‘conversion’ of the soul 
from darkness to light or from becoming to being. 

In intellectual activity as in organic generation, there are no abso- 
lute beginnings ; likewise, there is no hard and fast dividing line bet- 
ween science and philosophy. Philosophy or metaphysics is not ‘placed 
over’ the sciences in the sense of being ‘superimposed’ upon them.. But 
it is ‘in’ the sciences. The meaning of the word ‘in’, in this context, 
is the same as the word ‘end’. Philosophy or metaphysics is the ‘end’ 
of the dialectical activity of reason which is already active in the 
sciences. So, in Plato, as in the Vedanta, the mind must be led on to 
metaphysics only gradually ; and by a process of discipline the duration 
of which should be, according to Plato, at least, twice as long as the 
year spent in, the study of the sciences. The mind has to be led on, 
in this discipline, to the transcendental contemplation of, and occupation 

1. ‘Dialectic, then, as you will agree is the coping-stone of the science, and is 
placed over them ; no other can . be placed higher ; the nature of knowledge can go no 
further’. Republic, Bk.VU. 

S. 10 
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with, the nature of being. Tf there is any utilitarian purpose in these 
studies, it must be subordinated to their transcendental purpose. 

Now, no reflexive phrase such as ‘science of the sciences’ will 
really and truly describe the peculiar character of the Dialectic and the 
nature of its object. To describe it in such phrases as ‘a science of 
the sciences’ is at best to indulge in a metaphor, and to make concession 
to popular definitions. On the other hand, such phrases are really con- 
fessions of failure. Just as the Vedanta is not a science super-added 
to the sciences, so the Dialectic is not a grand name for the totality 
of the hypotheses of the sciences. It is a transformation of them. Its 
business is to ‘destroy’ the special hypotheses of the special sciences. 
It has no hypotheses assumed or explicit, unless, of course, you turn 
round and say, ‘to have no hypothesis is a hypothesis’. This is verbal 
jugglery, precisely 7 , what the Dialectic is not. It is a degeneration of the 
Dialectic. 

With these introductory remarks, I proceed to the expositions, 
rather the interpretation, ox Plato’s Dialectic. I believe there is a good 
deal of resemblance between it and the Vedanta. I have used the word 
‘the nearest parallel’ to Vedanta in speaking of Plato’s Dialectic. Now, 
the phrase is misleading and unfair to the genius of Plato. It is 
misleading, because I am not making a comparative, i.e. a historical 
( but a logical ) study of Plato and the Vedanta ; it is unfair to Plato 
to the originality of his genius. Unfair to the spirit of the Vedanta 
also, for by implication, at least, I suggest that it cannot be found 
outside what is called ‘Indian’ philosophy. No. The spirit of the Vedanta 
is universal. Wherever the human spirit has speculated upon the world 
and upon^ itself, it has lighted upon the truth which is in the Vedanta. 
The Vedanta is light; it is truth : wherever it may r be found, whether 
in Plato, or in Sufism, or in S'ankara. 


Plato’s account of the Dialectic in Book VII of the Republic is 
perhaps the earliest statement in the History of Philosophy ( at any 
rate of the West) of the true nature and method of Metaphysics. It 
involves a conception of reason which seems to me to be very different 
irom the kind of reason exhibited in Mathematics and Logic, and which 
is distinguished also, in general from ‘ deductive ’ or ‘ demonstrative ’.* 
reasoning. I do not know whether it is identical with the ‘pure’ or 
apnon reason of Kant. I doubt, however, whether the Dialectic as 
understood by Plato is the work of apriori reason, for, the Kantian 
apnon is relative to the empirical. Plato’s statement of the Dialectic 
is, also, a defence of Metaphysics ( to use the language of F. H Bradley's 
Appearance and Reality ) for, it shows that the Dialectic has its origin 
m a kind of necessity, the necessity to think ; just as' the state has its 
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origin in another kind of necessity, the necessity to live. 

Plato says : the dialectician uses reason only but not sense. Does 
this amount to the Kantian statement that the Dialectic ( as Plato under- 
stood it ) is the sphere of ‘pure’ or a priori reason ? I think it is not 
the case. For, the apriori> or ‘pure’ reason is exhibited for Kant in the 
formal science of Mathematics, whereas, according to Plato the dialec- 
tician reasons in a way different from that of the mathematician. How 
does the mathematician reason then ? The mathematician reasons by 
the ‘method of the hypothesis' as Plato- puts it 1 . What he means is 
that not only mathematics, but no science knows its ‘first principles’. 
The ‘firs t principles’ of a science are merely assumea®. 

Now, there are two points to be noted : (a) that no science knows 
its ‘first principles’* and (b) that a scienee is a system. Since the first 
principles, of a science are themselves unknown, the conclusion and the 
intermediate steps in the reasoning are also unknown. Therefore, no 
science leads to truth. Such is Plato's argument. Mow, this must also 
mean* that truth and system are not (necessarily) identical. To be a 
system, and to be true, are different. A science is a system, but not 
necessarily true. Not only mathematics, but logic, also, is a system 
'Mathematics is only logically developed, but it is not logic. This is 
the difference between logic and mathematics, but as systems they do 
not differ, says Dr. Paul Weiss, ‘because they are formal sciences.’ If this 
criticism of science in general is true, it seems to me to follow that 
we shall have to accept the (realist) contention that truth and system 
are independent conceptions. “To search for unity and system at the 
expense of truth is not, I take it, the proper business of philosophy" 


1. ‘Modem science makes a distinction between ‘postulates’ and ‘hypotheses’. A 
postulate is an assertion whose truth is undemonstrated but not necessarily undemon- 
sttatable. I is the premiss of a tautological proposition, whose consequent is a 
theorem It is to be distinguished from a hypothesis and a definition. A hypothesis 
is a proposition which conforms to certain methodological conditions. It is capable of 
experiential denaiL Definitions are of two kinds : verbal and intensional : The former 
arbitrarily states that certein symbols are to be be used in places of others. The fefini, 
tions in systems are all intended in this sense, e.g. The Princificia Matltemaiaa 
sional definitions attempt to express the unique essence of a term, e.g. G. E. Moore 
indefinable Good is indefinable because it has no parts, and because its understendmg or 
perception does not require the intermediation of any other concepts or percepts , Paul Weiss . 
The Vatore of Systems. ( The Open Court Publishing Company , Chicago and London /, 
48 ff 

PP 2 ‘Mathematics is arbitrarily true, in so far as one considers the postulates or 
theorems’ separately, and apart from demonstration ; it is analytically and oecessaniy^true 
in so far As one considers the theorems as following from the postulates, md. p.«» 
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as G. E. Moore says, ‘however universally it may have been the practice 
of philosophers'. 

This seems to me to be one oi the conclusions that follows from 
Plato’s criticism o£ mathematics and science. This will distinguish Plato's 
Dialectic not only from the kind of formal reasoning in logic and in 
philosophy but also from demonstrative reasoning. It will distinguish 
Plato's Dialectic, for example, from the deductive metaphysics of Spinoza 
and Hegel, for, the object of Plato’s Dialectic is not demonstration but 
discovery. The Dialectic, as Plato describes it, is a ‘progress’ in know- 
ledge- 


The dialectical method as expounded by Hegel in his Science of Logic 
falls short of the ideal notion of Dialectic as conceived by Plato. 
The Hegelian dialectic cannot be described as a ‘progress’ in knowledge 
in the strict sense. For, the type of structure which constitutes the 
triad of the Hegelian Dialectic, ( thesis, antithesis, and synthesis ), 
repeats itself throughout. If we know its structure in one instance, 
then, we know its general structure. The deductive ‘development’, ( if 
it be development at all ) of the categories is no ‘progress’ in Plato’s 
sense. To recognise the necessity involved in thought is one thing — 
and this is the essence of Plato’s Dialectic — but to recognise that the 
path of that necessity is to be found in Hegel’s list of categories, is 
quite another. The logical deduction of the categories takes away the 
notion of the ‘dialectical development’, or ‘progress’ which is of the 
essence of the Platonic conception. Hegel’s Dialectic seems to me to be 
yet the work of ‘discursive’ reason. Its object is still ‘system’, whereas 
the notion of truth is certainly more important than the notion of 
system. Plato’s conception of the Dialectic does not admit of a ‘gene- 
ralisation’ as the Hegelian Dialectic does. It has no list of categories. 
Therefore, it may be that Plato’s Dialectic is not ‘exact’ ; it is tenta- 
tive and halting as Walter Pater says, and, has or appears to have 
no objective standard. Its object is not mere consistency or demonstration.. 
Therefore, I doubt, if the law of contradiction, as it is usually under- 
stood in logic, is adequate to it. “It seems as if the philosopher of 
being", says Walter Pater, “or, of the verb ‘to be’ is, after all, afraid 
of saying, ‘It is’. ” ‘ ‘If Platonism, from age to age? has meant, for some, 
ontologys a doctrine of 'being') or the nearest attainable approach to 
or substitute for that; for others. Platonism has been, in fact, only ano- 
ther name for scepticism! in a recognisable philosophic tradition” ( Plato 
and Platonism, p. 194). The Dialectic, as Plato conceived it, represents 
a life of free inquiry : a free sceptical inquiry, as, perhaps, Bradely would 
add. Its nature cannot be better expressed than in the words of Soc- 
rates, ‘I Jo not yet know myself : but, we must just go where the 
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argument carries us as a vessel runs before the wind’. The dialectic 
is neither deductive nor demonstrative reasoning, "orh>ether this is of the 
deductive or inductive type. It is perhaps more cd the nature of an 
‘experiment’ : an ‘experiment with truth’. No wor4s such as ‘evolution’ 
are correctly applicable to it. For, such words cancel a distinction 
which we make in the same act : the distinction between becoming and 
being. Dialectic is thought ; that it is the ‘movenment’ of thought is 
but a metaphor, or the so-called ‘movement’ is an a pjpearance. It is not, 
also, logical deduction or consistency or only this. Bor, the notion of 
‘logical deduction, or ‘consistency’, arises only as a insult of retrospection • 
but the essential nature of Plato’s Dialetic is that ct is a vision. The 
Dialectic as Plato understood it, represents the spirit of ‘free inquiry 1 ; 
when this spirit is deed, its ‘forms’ will be found in Logic, in mathe- 
matics, and even in philosophical systems, in so fai as they are ‘systems 1 , 
and are no more than systems. 

There are two other points to which I should lake to make very 
brief reference. Plato says that the object of the Dialectic is to ‘destroy’ 
the special hypotheses of the special sciences. This dotes not mean that 
the special sciences will be able to do without some hypotheses. There 
is no ‘destruction’ of the hypotheses of the sciences iiu this sense. But 
the postulates or the ‘primitive propositions’ of the special sciences need 
to be formulated with clarity and simplicity. Progr tss in science means 
the kind of progress we make in formulating the ‘postdates 1 of a science : 
their simplicity , their adequacy, their mutual independence. How is this 
progress in science possible ? What is it that enables this ? It is the 
principle of dialectic which is immanent in thought. So we must claim 
the progress achieved in science as a progress in metaphysics or philo- 
sophy. If we like, we may distinguish between a critical and a specu- 
lative philosophy , as C. D. Broad does ( in his Scientific Thought ), and 
bring the progress of thought made possible in the cl arif ication of the 
ultimate and fundamental concepts of science, under critical philosophy. 
But we must never forget that this is only a distinction and not a 
division ; and that neither of them is more important than the other. 
For, the spirit of the Dialectic manifests itself in two ways : (a) In 
the analytical tendency, and (b) in another tendency which Plato namoc 
the ‘comprehensive 1 or the ‘speculative’ tendency. It is very difficult 
to say which of these two is more important ; it is difficult, also, to 
say whether the purely analytical tendency better represents the spirit 
of ‘free inquiry 1 and, whether the speculative should give pla c e to the 
analytical. The analytical tendency seeks to ‘isolate 1 things, e.g. justice 
and injustice in order to see them as they are in themselves. In the 
earlier Books of the Republic it is this tendency which is mostly in 
evidence : in examining and criticising popular moral notions, but, it is 
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the speculative or the comprehensive tendency that makes the transition 
from one topic to another possible, connecting each with each, discover- 
ing identity of relation in what merely seemed opposed, and leads, 
finally, to the contemplation of ‘all that is best in existence’ — the 
idea of the good. The Dialectic is one, although it may have two or 
more distinguishable aspects. 

While the Dialectic, as a method, is one, like the perfect State 
which is one; its corrupt forms are many, like the corrupt forms of 
the State, which are also many. At least two corrupted forms of the 
Dialectic are in evidence in the dialogues of Plato: (a) Eristic or the 
art of producing contradictions for the sake of mere amusement. If 
Dialectic loses its seriousness of purpose, then, it produces a ‘lawless- 
ness’ of mind. It becomes an ‘art’. So Plato says of those who are 
elected to study the Dialectic : ‘They must not be allowed to taste 
the dear delight too early ; that is one thing specially to be avoided ; 
for young men, as you may have observed, when they first get the 
taste in their mouths, argue for amusement, and are always contradict- 
ing and refuting others in imitation of those who refute them ; they 
are like puppy-dogs, who delight to tear and pull at all who come 
near them’ ( The Republic, Book VII, 539 ). The other tendency (b) which 
is a corruption of the analytical aspect of the Dialectic is the verbal 
game of analysing language : the analysis of words as if that were an 
end in itself. Plato makes fun of this art in the dialogue, Eutheydemus. 
Of the ‘pancratiast’, as Plato calls him and of his art, he says : ‘such 
is their skill in the war of words, that they can refute any proposition 
whether true or false’ ( Eutheydemus, 212 ). 

It is, probably, this same tendency that is present in logical posi- 
tivism, in its logistic analysis of language, although it may not. have 
as yet degenerated into the art of the ‘pancratiast’. Although the logi- 
cal posivists say that ‘they pursue logical analysis, but no philosophy' 
( Carnap : T he Unity oj Science, p. 29 ), their denunciation of traditional 
philosophy makes their method take the place of the traditional philo- 
sophical systems, and, therefore, becomes a philosophy. Logical positivism 
is a science of the analysis of language with a view to discover a universal 
language as a universal symbolism ; and, according to the logical positivist, 
that is to constitute the fundamental unity of science. Descarts also dreamt of 
discovering the unity of science by discovering certain ‘clear and dis- 
tinct’ ideas, which are capable of a deductive development so as to 
yield the complete plan of a universal science. The same Cartesian 
dream is sought to be achieved by discovering, by the method of 
logical analysis, a universal language, which will make science a 
fundamental unity. The Dialectic, which Plato described as ‘a coping- 
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stone 1 of the sciences, but not as a science, is now sought to be re- 
placed by logical positivism, which is a logical analysis of language. 
The problem of truth, which is the problem of philosophy, will have 
receded into the back ground to give place to the positivist’s problem 
of significance : i.e. how are propositions, which are about things etc., 
analysable into propositions about our immediate, direct, sense experience. But, 
how do we know that our • direct sense experience is true ? 

So the problem of truth, which is the object of the Dialectic as 
Plato conceived it, is still there. The problem of significance, which is 
the problem of the logical positivist, is not the same as truth. Just 
as, to be a system, in science or in logic, is not the same as its being 
true. Truth and system, and significance and truth are not identical. 
Logical positivism is a science ; the Dialectic, as Plato understood it, is 
not a science, but the ‘coping-stone’ of the sciences. Its problem is the 
problem of being or truth. The Dialectic is not a science, but is the 
science of being. It is, perhaps, the spirit of the Dialectic, immanent in 
tho ugh t, which leads, as we may suppose, Wittgenstein in his Trac- 
tatuS'Logico-Philoso phicus to the kind of mysticism with which that 
treatise ends : ‘Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent’. 



The Saksi — an Original Contribution of 
Sri Madhvacarya to Indian Thought 

By 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI S'ARMA, Hoshiarpur. 

The conception of Safai as an immaculate principle of validation 
of all correct knowledge, put forward by S'ri Madhvacarya, constitutes 
a distinct advance in Hindu epistemology which has its inevitable bear- 
ing upon metaphysics 1 . This new principle of thought is evolved by 
Madhva through a searching criticism of all shades of theories of know- 
ledge conceived upto his time. The purpose of any properly constituted 
theory of knowledge is the ascertainment of validity. The nature or 
validity is, no doubtj an important question in epistemology. Much more 
so is the question of the nature and identity of the precise instrument 
of knowledge through which we become assured of the validity of our 
judgments. The question does not seem to have presented itself to 
other schools of Indian philosophy, in anything like an equal measure 
of urgency. It will be seen that the doctrine of self -validity of know- 
ledge, as accepted in most of the schools of Indian philosophy, merely 
puts off the question of the instrument of infallible validity to the 
next round. It does not and cannot rule it out of order, much less solve 
it to satisfaction. If knowledge, as such, should be credited with an 
inherent surety of its own validity, every one of our judgments should 
be proof against doubts and disillusionments. But we do err or miscal- 
culate at times ! We are also right at times ; probably more often 
than we go wrong. This dual nature of our knowledge, in general, is 
sufficient to show, that our commonly accepted means or instruments 
of knowledge arc not invariably perfect and infallible, or able to over- 
come occasional defects and distortions. It is, precisely, at this point 
that Madhva raises a pertinent question - Should we then bow to 
circumstances and say that we are not furnished with an instrument of 
validity that may be claimed to be invariably infallible ? ‘Certainly not’, says 
Madhva. He contends that the presence of such an infallible instrument of 
knowledge is the inevitable presupposition of a really sound theory of know- 
ledge and that no theory of knowledge can be said to be complete without 
the acceptance of such an ultimate principle of validation. It is obvious that 
ordinary knowledge and the conditions thereof do not carry with them this 
trait of absolute certainty as an invariable concomitant. .But no complete 

1. cf* ^ =rrwr ssrft ZP&fif (Nynya-sudha, p. 210 bj. 
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theory of knowledge can, however, afford to ignore such an ultimate prin- 
ciple of validation or explain the how and why of the ascertainment of vali- 
dity without reference to such an ultimate principle. The doctrine of Saks* 
is, thus, the crowning point of a really thoroughgoing theory of knowledge, 
and its formulation by Madhva is an outstanding contribution to Indian 
philosophy. It may, therefore, interest the philosophical world to note the 
logico-philosophical bases upon which the doctrine of Saksj is established 
by the Madhva philosophers- 

2 . 

The most divergent views have been held by philosophers regarding 
the nature and limitations of ‘knowledge’. Some have been utterly sceptic 
of the presence of any external criteria of truth or falsity by which our 
experiences could be measured and adjuged. Others have sworn passionate- 
ly by the truth of all experience , and gone to the extent of denying that 
there is, or can be, any sort of erroneous knowledge so-called 1 . Yet, others 
have more modestly held that our judgments are neither always veridical 
nor always misplaced ; but that they are normally true and occasionally 
subject to error. This last view is not only the commonsense-view but, also, 
contains a greater measure of philosophical satisfyingness. Absolute sceptic- 
ism is as unworkable as it would be suicidal. The extreme realism, that 
all experience is in a sense real and valid, would be but a learned stunt practi- 
cally useless and theoretically disingenuous, if not also dangerous in its 
consequences. The very quest for validity implies a recognition of the 
possibility and probability of the invalid. 

It is open to us to judge our experiences on their merits 
and determine their validity or otherwise 'with reference to 
suitable tests or criteria. It is here, that we come to the 
parting of the ways among the well-known philosophers of India and 
the West. Various tests of validity have been adumbrated — Corres- 
pondence, Coherence, Pragmatic Utility and so forth. But the search 
for truth by means of tests would be but a pursuit of the will-o’- 
the-wisp, unless there is some way in which we can be immediately 
sure of the last point without recourse to further tests . There must be 
some way of avoiding an infinite regress of tests, and yet attain to an 
absolute certainty or conviction of validity. Is there such a vantage- 
ground of self-validity of judgments, or not ? If there is, what is it ? 
This has been one of the most significant problems of Indian epistemo- 
logy ; and a substantial part, of the dialectic literature of the various , 
systems? is devoted to a clarification of these issues. Opinion divides 
itself, naturally, into two camps— ‘External Validation’ and ‘Intrinsic 
Validity’. The Hyaya-W aisesikas are pragmatists, holding the view that 

1. Wl V'Wn&ftfR (s f rr-bktsja, I. X- l). 

S. 11 
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the validity of knowledge is made out with reference to means other 
than tl*o*e that produce the cognition. The Vedantins of both the Advaita, 
and V s f stad vaita schools, agree with the Mimamsakas in believing 
that the valid .ty of knowledge is intrinsic to it; and does not de- 
pend on extrinsic factors. The most prominent detects and limitations 
of these opposing views have been laid bare by the contending parties, 
themselves : ( 1 ) that the former is faced with an infinite regress 1 of 
tests; and (2) the latter would do away with the possibility of all 
doubts and error 2 . 

The average doctrine of 4 svatah-pramSiiya\ no doubt, explains that 
‘in most cases, it is no: necessary to go beyond three or four steps 
to make sure or validity' ; that doubts do not arise in all cases, but 
only where there is positive knowledge of conditions, which seem to 
contradict the knowledge we have acquired; and that if arguments are 
employed to test such knowledge, it is not so much for the positive 
task of establishing its validity, as for the negative one of clearing our 
doubts and eliminating the chances of contradiction. The essence of 
the * svatastva ' view is that knowledge carries with it its own vali- 
dity, which is implicit. This is seen from the behaviour of persons who 
act, unquestioningly, upon their knowledge, without waiting for its truth 
to be tested and ratified by a validating inference. This shows that 
‘non-contradiction’ 1 is the only test of validity ; and that this guarantee 
does not forsake knowledge 5 till it is positively disproved or doubted: — . 

ss' 

It has been rightly objected that this explanation is unsatisfactory, 
inasmuch as it confuses logical certainty with mere psychological 
belief. A belief of validity is no indubitable index of its truth, and is 
no substitute for certainty, though Prof. D. M. Datta argues, ‘This dis- 
tinction tho’ apparently sound, is, in the last analysis, untenable. Cer- 
tainty is nothing but a quality of knowledge. It is belief strengthened 
by a process of logical reasoning. It would' be' useful if we could 
ascertain the degree of strength or amount of reasoning that would be 
necessary to turn a mere belief into a logical certainty. But that is logically 
and psychologically impossible, as different persons require different degrees 
of certification for the validity of their knowledge, and because no objective 
or logical limit can be set to the degree of strength that is requited to estab- 
lish certainty. There is no way, hitherto, discovered of wholly eliminat- 
ing risks and error’ ( Six Ways of Knowing , p. 356). 

!• t FCcT: SFT^g-wjc^fUdayana). 

2- STOP? ? SftST (MuktswUl); - ^ jP •; 
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It is precisely here* that Madhva interposes his criterion of Stikyi-pratya* 
ksa, backed up by pariksrr , tests as the terminus of all tests and process 
of reasoning? by which a ‘belief could be converted into a logical certainty’: — 

*3$ k n 

Madhva s classical commentaor? Jayatirtha, sums up the whole case 
with his usual clarity of thought : '"The Sriksi is the ultimate instrument of 
knowledge and validation. Being, however, accustomed to truth and talsity 
in respect of sensory , inferential and verbal knowledge , the Saksi is not 
able to come to a decision straightway about the validity of particular 
piece of knowledge or experience before it\ To this end, then, it resorts 
to the application of tests. These tests may be further tested by other 
experiments till it reaches a certain level, where the knowledge issues 
in an intuitive perception of pleasure , pain or similar intimate reaction. 
Since such personal convictions of the Saksi have not been known to 
have miscarried in any instance, it is not assailed by any further misgivings 
about their truthfulness, and desists from the application of further tests 
of truth-determination , and rests ultimately satisfied in the validity of the 
knowledge and judgment so arrived at 1 . This may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing example of a thirsty man, who, acts on the report of water at some 
distance from him, and reaches the final satisfaction of his thirst by 
actually drinking it in ; and is thereby convinced of the validity of his 
perception 

sra Stra i <ra 

‘toT ?ra i cpnfa *rara mv. - -sra 

wprm ^ sn&fot 1 ?r ^ era &*nr: > 

(Nyaya-sudha, p. 218 b). 

3 . 

It would be easy to see that knowledge as an activity of the mind 
cannot be invested with any kind of self-luminosity. Judgments like T know 
this’, point to the existence of a knowing self? which alone can be claimed 
to be self-revelatory. Even assuming that knowledge as such is capable ot 
revealing itself it can only manifest its form or content ; but hardly 


1.^ f| stprupt ^ t 

%y t m ^ 3 tpfaraiw ^ ^ 

i ^ ^'^iWiAsw dr ‘^gsercr- 

8Ka% ( Nyaya-sudJm> p. 218 b). 
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its validity. If validity is an inherent property of knowledge, and revealed 
by itself, the knowledge arising from the Vedic texts (said to be self-valid) 
must make its validity felt by unbelievers like the Buddhists, in which case 
they could not possibly refute it as they do. This shows that the validity 
of a piece of knowledge is not revealed by the mere awareness of it ; in 
other words, validity is not made known by the knowledge itself even if it be self 
luminous in regard to its content. The power of self-lumination, as has just been 
shown, can, at best, help knowledge to manifest its essence to itself. But it 
cannot confer upon it the pow er to endorse the validity of that content. Such 
a power can only belong to an essentially infallible principle of truth-deter- 
mination which is not materially-constituted like the mmd and can, there- 
fore, be credited with the capacity of absolute infallibility and validation 
with reference to all its judgments. Indian philosophy must, forever, remain 
indebted to Madhva for having discovered such an ultimate and absolute 
principle of knowledge and validity in one, in the innata sense of the self 
of man, his svarupendriya, called Sakst, which is the real interpreter of the 
knowledge ( ), and also the guarantor of its validity (gr ran 

in every case in the last analysis. 

The raison d’etre for attributing to Saksi-pratyaksa absolute i nfalli bility 
and self-validation, which is denied to the ordinary mental perceptions 
and awareness, is that the mind by its very constitution being material, 
is liable to err and is open to doubts, albeit rarely ; whereas, the judgments 
of the Saks » could not be doubted and have never been shown to have been 
invalidated at any time of life 

5 trtj; I 

IJSsV ■Rofat tf* 

^ ii 

( Madhva’s Anu-vynkhyana, III. 4. 155b, 154a, 153b). 

The best proof of the unerring precision of the Safest is furnished, 
says Madhva, by some of our most intimate and poignant experiences 
of life, of which none of us has any occasion to entertain the least 
shadow of doubt:— 

^ 5* SP* I 

ST II ( 1. C. 154b, 155a) 


The very foundations of rational existence in the world would be 
un ermined, if the verdict of the Safes?, as the ultimate reference and proof 
of all knowledge, were to be questioned or proved to be in the wrong even 
WStonce * J ht entire superstructure of all religion and philosophy, 

whole would^’w 1 shorta11 “^flligent and Purposive activity of life as a 
ole, wou d be blown up to nothingness, the moment one dares to question 
the invariable validity of the verdict of Sakst and repudiate it 
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vmsnm&i m H % sttspiti 

m fam f^?n 

NS 

swiro r ra^n 

ST# wft<? ^B: $T5[i # S W tpr 3: Il (l.c. II, 3, 67b; 68a; 70) 

It is thus incumbent upon all thinking beings to accept the primacy of 
the Safes* as the highest reference of all knowledge, and evaluate experience 
in the light of its evidence. The doctorine of Safes*, rightly understood, 
would thus, constitute the very foundation of a really sound and self-complete 
theory of knowledge. It would be the first and last word upon knowledge 
and life. It is the unique distinction of Madhva to have discovered its light, 
and brought it home to all students of philosophy with such vividness and 
clarity. 

The Madhva theory of knowledge thus distinguishes between ordinary 
knowledge through sensory channels which is termed virtti-jHam and 
Saksi-pratyak-sa ( perception by the Saksi ) or intuitive perception of the 
self. This distinction helps Madhva to give a consistent account of both 
valid and doubtful cognitions without impugning the fundamental basis of 
the claims of truth and knowledge to universal acceptance. It is conceded 
by the Madhva philosophers that the normal judgments of the mind are 
usually correct and valid, and certification by tests is not always necessary. 
Tests are, therefore, resorted to only where the validity is desired to be 
argumentatively established, or logically ascertained. The acceptance of the 
Safest, also, simplifies the necessity to carry on verifications upto three or 
four stages as proposed by Kumarila (Sloka-varttka, II. 61). For if truth is to 
be known, and judgments of validity were possible to be passed at any 
stage of the process ; it could not be, at any level, prior to the Saksi. 
From the ultimate point of view, even the so-called test of non-cont- 
radiction would be helpless as a guarantor of validity ; unless the 
Safest is summoned to vouch for the satisfaction of the condition of 
there being not only no contradiction for the present, but also no pos- 
sibility of contradictton for all time! Non- contradiction, again, may be 
uncontradictedness so far ; or non-liability to contradiction for ever. 
The latter cannot be asserted on any authority save that of the Safes*. 
That is why Jayatirtha says that ^33: trwivq in the highest sense of 
the term belongs only to all other forms of knowledge are only 

<R?t: Jtwm-cf . =* aigsi fofo g N Ti u t rarKre r <**3^,— # trgu 

351 tr<j tok,~ pijfteftsfo 3 1 

(NS. p. 218). 

The metaphysical necessity for such an ultimate principle of knowledge 
and its validation is accepted by the Advaitins also 

‘TTFrrci umsis trcswiisra i siw^ i 

urn SI# sr# 3TRT:, 3 W i m *I:, ?3t33**n ( Bhamati, I, p. 438 ). But then. 
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such a principle cannot* possibly* be a mere registering! machine us in the 
Advaita. The very purpose of recognising the Saksi as a validating 
principle would be lost, if, as in the Advaita school, the great censor of 
Saksi were to be put down as susceptible to both true and false knowledge 
alike : s m Vf lB y r StWKKT raTTrcnB; ( Brahmananda ). That is why Madhva 
keeps the Saksi scrupulously beyond the pale of doubts an i vacillation, a.nd 
makes it a principle of absolute infallibility. It ; s untouched by any breath 
of uncertainty. The reason for this is precisely the same as that given 
by the Advaitin : folia jg«m, which is thus 

elucidated by Madhva 

sfoswfmiJT sramfomi 

tm qmrerm pr: n (Anu-Vya. II. 3. 66-7) 

(snfooTVsfa) m ^ i 

vrqtssf: ^rrac. \ pwn 

( Jayatjrtha : Pmmanalaksana-pkd). 

The Madhva philosophers have, thus, gone far ahead of their compeers, 
in the other schools of Indian philosophy in having postulated a new and 
errefrangible principle of truth-determination in the field of epistemology, 
in the form of the concept of Saksi, which is to be accepted as the ultimate 
reference of all knowledge and validity ; and which is always infallible, 
intrinsically valid and self-luminous. 

The Saks, is, thus, established by Madhva, (l)as the ultimate guarantor 
of the validity of all pramanas, (2) as the logical fulfilment of a really 
self-contained theory of knowledge, and (3) it is also posited as the only 
means of intuitive perception of certain supersensuous categories like time, 
space, the nature of the self and its attributes, the mind and its modes, 
all knowledge of pleasure, pain etc. It must be remembered that these 
experiences are regarded by Madhva as immediate experiences and not as 
inferential judgments as in other systems of thought like the T^yaya- 
Vais' esika. Take for example, the intuitive perception of bliss and the 
category of time, in the state of dreamless sleep as evidenced by the ‘later , 
recollection of the happy repose of sleep’, embodied in the universal 
judgment : ‘I have slept happily all this time (qenqwa qjfo 
This direct experience of time and bliss In the state of susupti cannot obvious- 
ly be put down to the activity of the mind which is admittedly at rest then, 
We have, therefore, to attribute them to the instrumentality of a special 
sense organ that is active even during dreamless sleep, when the mind itself 

; ^ L ?raprf:, siforr, src: ?P5prcr:, 

Pramana-paidhati • 
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is at rest, and which coordinates the inmost experiences of the self. 
It is this spiritual sense-organ of the self that is designated as the 
Szk-n in Madhva epistemology : 

( T^yaya-sudha, II, p. 258 ). 

Cnee the exsistence of such a principle of thought and instrument 
of intuitive perception is demonstrated, it would be easy to bring the 
many other intuitive . experiences of life under its jurisdiction. It should 
not, however, be supposed that the Sakst as an instrument of intuition, 
is in any manner different from or other than the knowing self or 
jpremcita. The distinction is only one of reference and not of existence. 
This is determined by the play of vis'esa another interesting and pe- 
culiar thought-category of Madhva metaphysics, that bears a striking 
resemblance to the principle of difference-in-identity. 
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fliT: WDt qtatlTOT: qRiqraRRRJRf Rf TORFTOFTT: I dtgd^kqq qtT|q! 
TORT q^iRRiTKcq RTOR^TcT I 

RRrqrfqq^Rqqj ^RR=nqT Rtqr qjqqqrRTfe 1 qfeq^q Rfqq^q qr to 
to to fqffeq qqfe 1 gTqgwRqRqiRfqqqrr’iqiTctqT qfeqqqqi q fir totototr: 1 
RTRq torr qrqr Rqrqrqqq; 1 55 -- TOndlsgTO feqN'ngqitqTaTq:, qRqfRrof 
t%#h: 1 femsro q 5 FTOiTOqyRfefR w^riqrr: «Fd^i=iH i§ferq 4 irrMii ; 
q^Tq^FcfnRTO itoPtw; 1 Itort irtrt g Riq;, fq^ram: %~>- 

TOt f^TRR’ dKl^q<qtqwq: I qxqRRR ?IR 5Rqi TORW3. 1 qJT qi^R: #E^T- 
^RR, RgrK<iJRr ^JSRd'RT %R I 

IITOT qxqi;TOJi€t qiq: l qfTOT-g^qrqqt qrrr:, ^(dRqcf^R 
31TRT f^fqqq qfj: I f.^IRTR RTq^gqFT: %q?q qqJRgd l dR^qR?} 

TOlf Rq%, qgqall— f 5Rft RRq q>T: q^qRTO qRRWI%, qfTO TOTR qj(TOTO : 

siirr: wnwflqfc^q tftqr ; 1 q r ^ciqrdq i qrf^qqRFg qrp% 
tor fq^jt 1%inq TOqqgqFH 1 totrto ^ q^w Rqrr m q^iftrawt 
^f^Rq qfqf^f ^qR qiTO R ^j, c '+di 'FTO ^qj^NIq^Ia I RTcF^TOR: M<ld. 

q^cR: ^I g l^kld^ T ^R T RIRNW- I Rl’d « J d iqRd?hf^4-R R4.: 

‘ft $mm qtsr.’ ^di ^ fiq ^TO v$ 1 qi^i— 'dP^gw q^q i^qt 
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rt: mfiffa n: i ctt *rapr: 'TR^rferr: , ffcf n ‘wm-tjtqrl&il tft sh^rr^t- 

rtj^r: > torit rr nrfRRtsfa to=k’ % f^r r t 

RRfct 5FR^ft^5W¥ RtWR'HI. I 31#PFR( ft rare xr|^: I ^5T- 

m# Rcsrnlr. i rt r i srt r=t rrstt^: — '^T cJTTgJTfrvn^sf? ajRrgjr?* 

TOrr fR •crjfNttN ^sfRRRfm% #?nf^ i TOpI ftfTRTR 

R l TOraxRgTOrft^R^^ ^R: TORxRRfaRT I SRjpT TORT RPTT- 

5RRT RIR: R!WR RT^t^rfxT, RrRRiRW TORiTRRR ^TOcT I RS^RraxRRRtSaf ^PRT- 
fW*J^frl 1 %5T: RrtRtSRT RT HRF sf%foRT: | 5TRJ T£=T RK^f RT?>: I R^RR. R: 
‘RWfR RfTOtsfspR^ra u^d s|r’ — irrr. rttr to?% rsrrtcirt jjrt RRR?f i 
F^cw^sht rirr^ttIrt RFmtRRR rr*ir i to % rrt trr rri^rr: 

I MSiR'dcR ^RRR: 9 || RR RRTR:, ■Hld^d- 

€lR T13 RR 5^5:, % Tpl UTRITTrRT dq^iK[t TOTR|c$;# 1 RRf fRRWRRRT: TO* 
r 1 r 5 ‘r ftgcfq^TTO rttotrj f-# 1 r: rr: rI^i 

R ll’ 5% R<*Pcl, RRt RR 3 RR^33RRTT’xrcf'T ?jf|iRR t TO3 R RT 5%: I 
TORTRRTR%R 5^dRR , RTTORTN RTRRT R R^TRT | RR 5 ‘TORTOl R rWV R c5rV 
RniRRRd: »f RRl 3 ‘RT 3 RTRRfeffRT %t%RTlfRRPTO I RR>Kj55 3W% R ^ %TTZ 
n rof ; "’ ^ Tct R^Tf^TR^iJRRJrRRFci RRT JRRffR: | Rr^WiRSRr 3 RRRTR TOfRRR R 
^R’TRf^ridRRRRRT fdqfqi'T^RTRRT a 

d‘<R ‘RTRR RRSR TRxRT T^tRT R ^RRRTOH. I RTCTRRRR3p?RRT R?T STTRRT 
RtSTRf l tp;: TOT f^Rf^xT dRT RRR# TOT I TOF$%fcT fqRRR TR5RTORRRH. II’ TO 
T5=r RTOR — ‘m augroi^T: JJRTRfRRfs^R I RigRcR 3 s^RTR gRR^R R RTO »’ 
I TOTTR ‘^K HRR RTRRT^rt r|sR I TOIRRRT RRR R 
R fsRRTd II ’ 


H TR — 

‘TOR ^«5T% R^g ^RR ^?|fRRR 
RcRRR RTR'RfRfRT^fR^g’RR I 
fsit ^1% 'TTOTg^EfRRfR^fflRR^Ri 
^TO^IR RTlft TORfcT ftRK'RT TOT3^ II ’ II 



The Jain Doctrine of Syadvada with a New 
Pragmatic Background 

By 

PRABHUDUTT SHASTRI, Lahore. 

The doctrine of Syadvada is supposed to be the most important 
feature of the Jain Dialectic, and the main pillar on which its theory 
of knowledge stands. It remains to be seen how for its claim of superio- 
rity over all other types of epistemological theory can be justified. 
Some writers vaguely hint at its being an anticipation of Hegel’s con- 
ception of the function of negation in the development of thought, 
while others dicover in it a clear enunciation of pragmatism. But, so 
far, no writer on Jainism seems to have gone into the subject in any 
detail, or given any evidence of his close familiarity with pragmatism, 
either as a method or as a theory. It is, therefore, proposed to make 
a very brief analysis of this doctrine, with a view to inquire, how far 
a pragmatic background would fit in with the fundamental principle of 
Syadvada. 

The Jain theory of knowledge starts with the hypothesis, that 
Reality is a system, in which everything is related to everything else. 
This involves the possibility of innumerable relations ; since the number 
of things, that could be the object of thought, is countless. These rela- 
tions can, however, be studied under the three categories of affirmation, 
negation and indetermination ( denoted by the words ‘ asti' , ‘nastr and 
‘avaktavya 3 ), and can be embodied in seven propositions forming the 
Saptabhahgi the analytico-synthetic standpoint incorporated in Syadvada. 
The following are the seven simplifind forms or steps composing the 
Saptabhahgi 

1. 3315% ‘in a sense A is 5 . 

2. 33T5T1% ‘in a sense A is-not 3 . 

3. 3315% *3 31%t ‘in a sense A is and is-not 

4. ‘in a sense A is indeterminate 3 . 

5. 3315% 3 1 335 53 53 ‘in a sense A is and is indeterminate 

6. 33131% 3133553ST ‘in a sense A is-not and is indeterminate \ 

7. 3 31 51% 3 31% 3T33KS3# ‘In a sense A is, is-not and is indeterminate 3 . 

It is argued that if we know a thing in all these aspects, we 
know of it as much as it is possible for us to know on purely logi- 
cal grounds. Each of these statements expresses a partial truth; and 
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when all these are put together, we have covered all alternatives in 
our quest after truth. Absolute knowledge is impossible for man, so that 
we have to rest content with probabilities. The very existence of the 
prefix 'syat', before each of the seven propositions, is an indication of 
this very fact. It reduces the otherwise categorical proposition to hypo- 
theticals. For instance, the judgment ‘ S is P ’ loses the force of 
categorical certainty by the prefix ‘syat’, which may be translated as 
‘may be', ‘in a sense', ' from a certain standpoint' etc. We know that 
‘S is P’ is the highest certainty, but with the prefix ‘ may be' or 'in 
a sense' it becomes a hypothetical judgment, and brings in the elements 
of uncertainty and ignorance. In the theory of knowledge, it introduces 
the spirit of scepticism and agnosticism, in spite of the Jains claiming 
that their doctrine is a refutation of both these tendencies. 

But Sycidvada, can be defended, quite independently, on the ground 
that, even as idealists, we must recognise the element of the unknown, 
in every act of knowledge. Thought involves both elements — the known 
as well as the unknown. But they are not separate areas of being 
( as, e.g. in Herbert Spencer ), and it will not be correct to say that 

one part of experience is reserved for knowledge and another for igno- 

rance. Every experience is perforated by knowledge and ignorance. 
Our knowledge, about anything! is our knowledge interpenetrated by 
the consciousness that that knowledge is partial or incomplete. This 
would provide the context, in which the use of the word ‘ syat ’, in each 
of the seven judgments of the Saptabhangi , could be to some extent 
justified. 

Every student of logic knows that there are three kinds of modal 
judgments : ( 1 ) ‘S is P ( assertoric ), ( 2 ) 'S may be P’ ( problematic ), 

and ( 3 ) ‘S must be P’ ( apodictic ). Strictly speaking, there is only 

one form, the assertoric ( categorical ), since the other two forms of 
modality do no really affect the affirmation, but its object only ; and 
consequently there are countless ways of modifying a judgment. If we 
take Sira; to mean 'in a sense or 'somehow', we really cease 

to form strictly logical judgments, because they depend more on the 
degrees of our knowledge than on the types of affirmation. We know 
that may be and ‘must be' involve a supposition and are 

inferred on the basis of a condition being fulfilled, "both the problem- 
atic ( possible ) and the apodictic ( necessary ) become forms of the 
hypothetical. A thing is not necessary, when it simply is ; it, is neces- 
sar F> when it is because of something else’ ( Brodley ). If the assumed 
conditions do not actually exist, the necessary ( ‘S must be P 5 ) may 
not only fail to be actual? but even impossible. 
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On the one hand, we have ‘ syat ' indicating the absence of cer- 
tainty or the despair of knowledge on the part of the subject making 
the judgments ; on the other, we have the additional particle ‘eva' ijof 
after ‘asti\ ‘nasti’ and ‘a-vaktavya in the Saptubhahgi. This offers a 
somewhat serious difficulty, as it seems to emphasise categorically the 
import of each of the propositions. Obviously the juxtaposition of ‘syat' 
and ‘ eva ’ involves a contradiction, but it must be presumed that the 
author of the saptabhangi must have been aware of this implication, and so 
he probably meant otherwise. The only way to reconcile the incongruity 
would be to take ‘eva as emphasising the completeness of each proposition 
as a standpoint by itself, so that all these seven complete but interrelated 
standpoints would be organised into a wholet— the Saptabhahgmaya, or it may 
be translated as ‘ necessarily ’. The only other alternative would be to 
suggest the removal of ‘eva' from each of the propositions, and read them 
like instead of etc. 

Jainism claims that an aggregate of these seven judgments gives us a 
much more adequate knowledge than provided in any of the other schools 
of philosophy, which dogmatise on the strength of one or the other aspect 
exclusively. But this claim cannot be substantiated. Take, for instance, 
the problem of the soul’s existence. The Sankhya Sutra 
snsrfrrcrwntl. is> generally, condemned as an unsatisfactory mode of proof, 
since it merely speaks of the impossibility of such means as would demons- 
trate the soul’s non-existence. But, it seems more helpful, as a proof, than the 
Jain mode snaffl, ^reri^I srr?*n etc., inasmuch as the Sankhya 

employs merely the indirect proof, which is quite valid in logic ; and 
in fact the only method available where application of the direct method of 
proof becomes impossible. The S yadvada, however, would treat this pro- 
lem of the existence of the soul in the following manner 

1. ‘in a sense the soul necessarily exists ’. 

2. ' (Ti§?W'S5’T s Tl) ** n a sense the soul does not necessarily 

exist’. 

3. -WKtjiq ) 'in a sense the soul nece- 

ssarily exists , and in a sense it does not necessarily exist 1 . 

4. yuqqTti sq ) ‘in a sense the 

soul is necessarily indeterminate’. 

5. mni- 

) ‘ in a sense the soul necessarily exists, as well as in a sense it is 
necessarilly indeterminate’. 

‘in a sense the soul does not necessarily exist, yet in a sense it is nece- 
ssarily indeterminate’. 

7. q r ryd fei ( wra. 
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^ TT lg ) ‘in a sense the soul necessarily exists, in a 
sense it does not necessarily exist , yet in a sense it is necessarily inde ter- 
minate’. 

I wonder, if we are much the wiser after submitting the problem of 
the soul’s existence to the test of the Saptabahgi, which? no doubt, makes a 
reference to several aspects, singly or in combination, resting on a supposition 
in each case ; but nothing more than such reference. That the soul exists, 
or does not exist, is not proved at all. Even the categorical proposition is 
qualified not only by a ‘ somehow ' or ''may be 5 or ‘in a sense', but also by 
W (necessarily), which makes it doubly hypothetical, since ‘S must be P’ 
denotes a lesser certainty than ‘S is P’, as stated above. The result is that 
neither any thesis nor any antithesis is proved, and we are left groping in a 
chaos of scepticism, which cannot be overcome by a mere ‘ may be' or 
‘somehow' or ‘in a sense'. 


In his Transcendental Dialectic, Kant, while discussing the ‘Paralogisms’ 
and ‘Antinomies’ of pure reason, adopts the use of a thesis and an antithesis ; 
but does not leave the matter there in the form of a mere proposition. He 
adduces a definite proof under each, though such proof may not have a final 
value. For instance, under ‘the fourth conflict of the transcendental 
ideas’, Kant lays down that pure reason can prove, as well as disprove, the 
existence of God 


Thesis 

There exists an absolutely necessary 
being, which belongs to the world 
either as a part or as the cause of it. 


Antithesis 

There nowhere exists an absolutely 
necessary being, either in the world, 
or outside the world as its cause. 


Proof 

Assume that the world itself is a 
necessary being, or that a necessary 
being exists in it. Then either there 
is a beginning in the series of its 
changes that is absolutely necessary, 
and therefore without a cause, or 
the series itself, having no beginning, 
is as a whole absolutely necessary 
and unconditioned etc. etc. etc. 

In the same way, another problem forming an antinomy of reason is 
ta en up : the world has a beginning in time and limits in space (thesis) is 
put against the proposition that the world has no beginning in time and no 
units in space, but is infinite (antithesis). Each of these two positions is 
demonstrated by a definite proof, and ultimately the conclusion is drawn that 
reason is incapable of solving these problems. Similarly, under ‘Paralogisms’ 


Proof 

The world of sense is not simply the 
sum-total of all phenomena, but it 
contains a series of changes etc. etc. 
etc. 
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the question, whether the simple unity of the soul is a substance, or not is 
treated in the same way. Proving both sides proves nothing, but creates 
an' ‘illusion’, and only shows that reason is stepping beyond its legitimate 
sphere. 

Before making any further observation on the value of the kind of 
analysis as we have in Syadvada ; a few words on the function of negation, 
as ey pressed by the particle ^ or the copula in the negative judgments 
of die Saptabhangi, are called for. 

.Although negation is rooted in affirmation, it is as much a content of 
the system of reality as affirmation. The main distinction, noted by 
logicians, is that affirmation can exist as ‘fact’ ; while negation cannot so 
exist, it has to be made. ‘It is true, especially in the beginning of knowledge, 
that affirmation is prior to negation... but it is no less true that negation has 
from the first its essential place in knowledge, and, as reality becomes for 
us an articulated system, the value of negation approaches more and more 
nearly to that of affirmation’ (Bosanquet). 

Negation has been used by Hegel as a vehicle for the evolution of 
thought. Thought is dialectic, because the real is also dialectic. All 
differences must be seen to arise necessarily from the nature of the unity 
within which they fall, consequently they should not be given any a 
posteriori existence. Hegel views philosophy as thought in its most con- 
summate form, and holds that the primary function of thought is to grasp 
the organic unity that penetrates through all differences. Thought finds its 
solution in its evolution, and in fact the totality of being is movement. This 
is the central conception in Hegel’s logic, and it must be pointed out that in 
the Jain Dialectic there is no such analogy with the idea of movement or 
evolution, and it would be a gratuitous assumption that Jainism had antici 
pated a good deal of Hegel’s philosophy. The only point, that can be of 
any help in throwing some light on the doctrine of Syadvada, is Hegel’s 
emphasis on the function of negation and the conception of an organic unity 
pervading all differences. We can certainly derive strength from Hegel’s 
view that in our thinking we do not actually use bare identities or differ- 
ences, but identities in differences, or differences in identities. Thus in the 
judgment ‘S is P\ we are leaving behind the self-identity of S, and are passing 
on to its relations of identity with P, since we cannot know identity except 
through differences. ‘A thing must be other than itself in order to be itself’ 
(Hegel). ‘Identity and difference are inseparable aspects of all that exists or 
can be thought’ (Bosanquet). 

The pragmatist would put forward his view that the affirmative judg- 
ment ‘S is P’ simply means that we have so selected our S, singling it out of 
a larger context, that P can be predicated of it and may, for our purpose 
S. 13 
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advantageously, be identified with it; while the negative form ‘S is-not P’ means 
that a purpose demands a distinction in a genus, which for a different purpose 
might, of course, be irrelevant. The use of the extra-logical expression ‘for 
our purpose’ is very significant in pragmatism, while the Jain Dialectic has 
no scope for its use. The purposiveness of our thought, which is one of the 
fundamental ideas of pragmatism, is never stressed in the latter, which, hardly, 
if ever even mentions it, but adopts a more objective point of view, only 
modifying such objectivity by a 'may be' or ‘in a sense’, which, as stated 
above, is an indication of the sceptical attitude of mind. 

As to the part played by negation in human thought, pragmatism holds 
that negation is the great instrument for expressing rejections for human 
purposes (here again ‘human purposes’ is emphasised). In defining ‘A’, 
negations of a finite number must always suffice, for, if the ‘not- A’ were' 
conceived as infinite, negation could never fulfil its purpose of defining the 
‘A’ we have made an object of our thought. Pragmatically, therefore, nega- 
tion is a subjective device of thought. That it is definitely more subjective 
than affirmation would be conceded by every logician. 

Besides affirmation («ri%) and negation (*m%), there is a third category 
denoted by the word inderminate ( s^TtF,^ ), which occurs in four out of the 
seven propositions of the Saptabhangm. It means ‘indeterminate’, ‘indescrib- 
able’, ‘indefinable’ etc. But this logical sense has been overlooked even by 
scholars like the late R. G. Bhandarkar, who renders ‘^n^3JSPS3s*T’ by ‘ under 
certain circumstances , the affirmation of existence is not possible'. He treats 
the affirmation of existence implied by 'asti' as the subject and 'avaktavya' 
as the predicate. This interpretation is definitely erroneous. The correct 
translation would be : ‘ under certain circumstances (in a sense ) thing may 
exist and yet may be indeterminate'. If it is objected that the ‘is-ness’ of an 
object is incompatible with its ‘indeterminateness’, we might reply that on 
the basis of ‘anekantavada’ no such incompatibility exists ; and all kinds of 
relations may exist, which may appear mutually contradictory, yet compati- 
ble from different standpoints. Even on any other basis, seeming contradic- 
tions disappear, when words are interpreted in different senses. ; 

Can Syadvada be accepted as the pragmatic testing of a truth-claim ? 
I think not. The reason is that unlike pragmatism this doctrine does ndt 
make even the remotest reference to relevancy as the test of truth. It no- 
where says that ‘only the relevant can be true’, and that the relevant must 
always be relative to a purpose. By a mere shuffling of standpoints, it cannot 
arrive at any real truth. It has no theory of ‘truths’ and ‘errors’ to offer. 
It lays down no such criterion of truth as ‘workability’, ‘utility’, ‘relevancy 
to a purpose’, etc. Pragmatism, however, has a simple and clear-cut definition 
of ‘truths and ‘errors’. Truth -cliams, which work well, are ‘truths’, those. 
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which work badly, are ‘errors’. In Syadvada we find nothing to that 
effect, neither is there anything corresponding to the basic theory of 
pragmatism that the distinction between truths and errors cannot be ma.de 
intellectualistically but only pragmatically, viz. by their several consequences. 
This point deserves careful consideration by all scholars, who are eager to 
prove a close similarity between the Jain doctrine of Syadvada and the 
modern pragmatic theory of truth. 

SJarika ra’s criticism of Syadvada embodied in his comments on the 
sutra has often been condemned by Jain writers on the 

ground, that he misunderstood this doctrine, especially because he appeared 
to be ignorant of the part played by negation in our knowledge. Sankara 
says Irarapstwidi sftafauraq; i n 

Fhsffttn 3 tp-N m ?n asn ^3: 1 ftRsn 

sttrcnom The general 

sense is that a substance cannot possess contradictory qualities at 
the same time: a body cannot be hot and cold at the same time to 
the touch of the same person. The seven categories of Jainism ma y-, 
not, necessarily, be seven, or may not, necessarily, possess the attributes 
they, are supposed to have or may behave differently. Similarly, one 
cannot be sure of the astikayas as well. How can one be certain of 
anything ? In fact, the position will, like scepticism, lead to uncertainty 
and chaos. The arguments supporting Syadvada may be easily 
turned over against it in the same spirit of scepticism, since with a 
mere ‘syat’ any assertion (affirmative or negative) could be made. In- 
dus way, S'ankara goes on with his polemic against Syadvada. 

It is preposterous to suggest that S'ankara did not understand the spirit 
of the doctrine or was even ignorant of the legitimate function of 
negation in the elaboration of our knowledge. His acute criticism of the 
various philosophical systems,, especially . his refutation of the theory of the 
Vainas'ikas (that being is evolved out of non-being), and the other Buddhis- 
tic schools, shows, not only the vast range of his knowledge, but also a highly 
developed critical acumen, whereby he successfully handled the subtleties 
of dialectic. 

The doctrine of Syadvada has certainly its own value. It is not a 
piece of mere sophistry. It can be, successfully, used against all dogmatism, 
and it, rightly, emphasises the function of negation in our thought. It, rightly, 
emphasises the truth that nothing can be known except in relation to 
other things ; but it does, by no means, stand as a precursor' of Hegel’s 
conception of ‘thought’, and ‘being’ as movement. But, by itself, Syadvada 
does lead to scepticism and fails to yield any certain knowledge. It is .closely 
allied to the' doctrine of relativity of knowledge, though it does not 
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work it out in its psychological setting. It has a distinct pragmatic touch 
in the Saptabhangt method, but it is far removed from the extra-logical 
consequences and applications of the pragmatic theory. Though it indicates 
a recognition of a truth-claim in each of the seven propositions composing 
the Saptabhangi ; it, nowhere, teaches that truth is what satisfies, and error 
what thwarts a human purpose in cognitive activity. This idea of relevancy 
to human purpose is the basic test of truth according to pragmatism 
( otherwise known as ‘humanism’). We miss it in Jain Dialectic. 

But it must not be supposed that there is nothing beyond Syadvada in 
the Jain theory of knowledge. The greatness of Jainism lies more in the 
spirit of analytical inquiry, in which it dicusses various problems of the 
theory of knowledge, rather than in any concrete results. Pragmatism is 
all right from the empirical point of view. Each one of us can have his own 
standpoint, his own purposes, whose fulfilment he seeks. Reconciliation of 
various conflicting ideas is welcome in a pragmatic spirit. As to value of 
positive religions, that religion is best which satisfies the craving of one’s 
spirit. There is no absolute religion in that sense, every religion is true 
so long as it works for the satisfaction of its adherent. This kind of 
settlement between conflicting theories and ideas is justified on pragmatic 
grounds. But, so far as the general theory of knowledge is concerned, 
pragmatism merely ‘transforms knowledge into a mere means and instrument 
of human well-being’. But the irresistible power of our deep-rooted and 
innate spirituality refuses to be satisfied with this position that necessarily 
involves the abandonment of ametaphysics. As Eucken aptly remarks : 
‘That we are not a mere consituent in a web of relations of things is 
sufficiently proved by the very fact that we are able to consider our 
relationship to our environment, apprehend it as a whole, and recognise 
the relations as relations. But, as soon as, we convince ourselves that b ehin d 
the sphere of our knowledge there still lies an unattainable world, we cannot 
help feeling that what we have attained is unsatisfying as belonging to the 
mere surface of things’ ( cf. Eucken : The Life of the Spirit , p. 323 ). If we 
are pragmatists, we must give up metaphysics, but as Hegel very aptly 
observed, a highly educated people without ametaphysics resembles a 
temple without a holy of holies. Jainism is not wanting in a recognition of 
the higher spiritual life, the life of a Yogin, the life of realisation of a 
complete unity of existence in the consciousness of Kevalin, who is no 
other than God in Jainism. He transcends the sphere of the phenomenal, 
and can, by his pure insight and intuition, view things sub specie aetemitatis. 
The Kevalin is in possession of absolute truth, which transcends the realm 
of provisional truths. At the highest pitch of its thought, Jainism 
approaches the Vedanta, and puts the highest value on the mystical 
experience of a Kevalin. Bergson has, also, told us that the highest and 
truest knowledge can never be obtained by the method' of analysis> which is 
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the function of the intellect ; but by the method of intuition, which demands 
a plunge into reality to become completely one with it. When we tune 
ourselves, to the rhythm of reality, we are jivanmukta, and live in eternity ; 
the past, present and future is an Eternal Now to us. Relativity of knowledge 
works on a lower plane, and keeps us out of touch with eternal truth. The 
impotence of our speculative reason ( cf. ) can be overcome 

in pure perception, the immediate grasping of reality, ‘samyak-darSana’ or 
intuition that tianscends all reasoned discourse ( cf. wreV f q ra&fr snsrro 



Further Light on Sankarsa-kanda 

By 

V. A. RAMSWAMI SASTRI, Trivandrum. 

The Purvammamsa-s’astra, generally known as Dvddas'alaksani , has 
a gen uine supplement called Sankarsa-kanda (SK) in four adhyayas, which 
thus testifies to the significance of the appellation, V ims'atilaksanam 
to the Purva- and Uttara Mmaipsds (PM 6s? UM) together 1 . Some scholars 8 
have expressed their doubt as to the genuineness of SK as such a supple* 
ment, on the main ground that authoritative writers on the Purvammamsa 
like S'abarasvamin and Kumarila Bhatta have not commented on it. It has 
already been indicated elsewhere 3 , by the present writer, that the genuine* 
ness of SK has been borne out by the V edanta-Sutra : srgmgq 
(III.3.43), if the commentary on this sutra by Sankara and Ramanuja and 
others can be relied on 4 . It is worthy of notice that Badarayana takes for 
granted many principles of interpretation in the Purvamimd/nsd by ex- 
pressions like Thus the sutras : stgrcwri 

III. 3. 33 ) and 

III. 3. 26 ) evidently refer to the Purvarmmdtnsd-sutras : goijpq 1 - 
sqfqsfw ag & qi wp qq ( HI. 3. 8 ) and snq g qpRqrq: 

^rra; ( X. 8. 4 ). It is believed® that vrttikaras 
like Bodhayana and Upavarsa have written vrttis on the twenty 


1. PM. 12+SK. 4+UM. 4=20. 

2. Vide M. L. Sandal’s Introduction to his English Translation of the Parva?nlmcim$a* 
sutras , Sacred Books of the Hindus, Vol. I, pp. x-xii. 

3. Vide my paper ‘The Sankarsa-kanda — A genuine supplement to the Purvumima - 
rysa-s’astrai published in MM. Haraprasad Shastri Commemoration Number, and also my 
edition of Tattva-btndu , Introduction, pp. 12-13. 


4. s'ankara explains Vedanta -sutra, 1IL 3. 43, as follows 

TOlWPWtVW«i 5cff I SE^iqi^R|5tiq, S^iq 

^tr’> cf% i siqt q^qd^sci^qra 

qqpq[H%q sraET^rjsqqFc# 

t qq qqqji^sft i trpR ‘qiqr qr 

S[Rl I qq § l Ifqiitf; %j[q<ffcr ll Ramanuja in his 

S 'rl-bkaqya explains : 5reiq<&q l qpi gf$%— qiqr qr ^RTT S*P?Riq? 

qfo 1 S'nkapfha has the folio-wing explanation ‘q^qqiqqq^qm q^[q^F% 

i qr ^qqr q*P qRifc.Ri ^ qqtmqra; if 

5. Vide PrapancahTdaya, T. 8. S. ed., p. 39. 
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chapters of the PM. and UM. Though S'abarasvamin, Kumarila 
Bhatta and other prominent writers have not written com* 
mentaries on SK., other writers like Bhavadasa and Devasvamin 1 2 3 4 
have written vrttis or bhasyas on it. Bhavadasa’s vrtti is lost 
to us, but Devasvamin’s bhasya is fortunately available in manuscript 
form. It refers to Bhavadasa’s commentary* and is a source of help to 
reconstruct the sutras of SK. Most of the manuscripts of SK. do not contain 
the sutras in full form and in their proper places. The Bhattacandrika 
of Bhaskararaya® contains only the pratikas of the sutras beginning with 
each adbikarana. But some full sutras can be traced from Appayya 
Diksita’s Parimala and Vasudeva Diksita’s Adhvaramimamsa-kutuhala-vrtti*. 
Tn this short paper an attempt is made to give some more full sutras as 
based on the manuscripts of Devasvamin’s bhasya available in Travancore 
University Mss. Library 5 6 . 

At the outset Devasvamin explains the term by a verse 

quoted from an old work: cPH ^lf:— 

JT^TqrT, I 

snjcrnH greater srfjttnsfasm -gpr: n 

SK. contains rules of interpretation, just like tantra and prasanga, 
adhyayas, in reference to both upadesa and atidesa and as such, the entire 
kauda has not been explained in Dvadasalaksani . It, however, aims at the 
further application of the rules of interpretation already found in the pre- 
vious chapters in reference to certain texts of the Vedas, which are some- 
what ambiguous and require further elucidation ( f^NrTSSSTfpq'TTfi^: )®. 

The first adhikarana contains two sutras : (1) RarNft fr. 

(2) srrmrsusa. There is no sutra for explaining the prima facie view 
as is the case in some of the other adhikaranas. In the text relating to 
Jyotistoma sacrifice, there occurs the passage : H hre n a 
The question is whether this passage enjoins the mantra beginn- 
ing with as an accessory of the Jyoti§toma sacrifice, 

or it enjoins the the or a new karman called 

The first two are the purva-paksas and are discarded in that the 

1. Vide The s'ankarsakanda — A genuine supplement to the PM, ibid, p. 294 and fn. 

2. Vide Devasvamin’s bhasya on XV. 2. 1 : srf&q fsTR^lTSS’TIS- 

MftOTII): and Prapancahrdaya, ibid, p. 39. 

3. Published in the Pandit (New Series), Benares, Vols. XIV, XV, XVL 

4. Vide SK. ibid, appendix, pp. 297,99. 

5. Mss. .- C. 0. 1029, C. 0. 1080, Transcript Nos. 564 and 1170. 

6. About the scope and contents of Sanbarsaknnda vide Appayya Dik$ita’s Parimala 
(N, S, Press edn., pp. 50 and 838) and Bhsskararaya’s Bha\\a-candrika, ibid. 
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first involves the fallacv of vikalpa 1 along with other mantras, and 
the second necessitates the adoption of laksana* in the word in 

the sense of STgTT^ni. So the conclusion is , 

i-e. that the passage enjoins the which in an accessory 

of the Jyotistoma sacrifice. In support of this runs the vakyas'esa — 

eRsbrJta tawsifo s*h%, am m firaratftfoRrcWi 

t%?i 1 

This is indicated by the gunasutra: in the sense that this 

supports the view that the passage in question enjoins 
a new sacrifice called sr^W^afnrsnn. In his Mima/>isakaustubha 3 , (III. 2, 38) 
Khaijdadevamis'ra, however, observes, that the Anuvasatkarayaga 
is enjoined by the vakya : as given in T antrascira (probably 

of Bhattasomes'vara ) and not by the vakya : ^ViT^njt 
If the latter enjoins the yaga and the former enjoins both the Agni-devata 
and the Uttarakala expressed by the particle «rg in reference to the yaga, 
there arises the fallacy of vakyabheda, i.e. sentence-split ( UTST 

Ksn^ 5iwr goi: ). So the passage : enjoins only the mantra 

as the accessory of the Anuvasatkara-yaga ; and since this mantra expressly 
mentions Soma, it can be taken as the of the yaga. The other 

accessories necessary for it may be got by atides'a from the Jyotistoma 
sacrifice itself since Anuvasatkara-yaga, though the accessory of Jyotistoma, 
is also its vikrti on the basis of the similarity of having one and the 
same dravya, viz. Soma, just as Vaimrdha an accessory of the Purnamasa 
sacrifice, is also its vikrti and gets all its accessories by 

The second adhikarana- has three satras dealing with further details 
of this (1) ^l^n: ( ), 

(2) ( w. ), (3) 

It is questioned whether the Soma juice required for the Anuvasat- 
karayaga is to be taken from dronakalasa, which is a reservoir to supply 
the havis for all Soma sacrifices (just like dhruva containing ghee for all 
Isti sacrifices), or from the remaining part of juice of the Aindravayava 
and other Somayagabhyasas. The prima jade view is that it is to be taken 
from drona-kalas'a which is intended to supply havis for those sacrifices 
which do not possess havis as their own. The remaining part of the juice 
of the Aindravayavabhyasas may be better utilised in the havis's'esa- 
bhak§ana by the priests. The siddhanta is that the remaining part of the 

^1. Vikalpa is considered a fallacy since its acceptance involves eight defect* : 

fatwr: i 

2. Laksana or the adoption of the secondary significative potency in a word is not to 
be made if it can be interpreted in the primary sense. 

Sastri’p^95 li8hedin ^ Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, edited by MM. A. Chinnaswami 
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Aindravayavadi sacrifices is to be utilised in view of the fact that the 
Anuvasatkara-yaga is a pratipatti-karma 1 and an accessory of the Vasat- 
karayagabhyasa. Each yaga has its separate havis and its pratipatti is gene- 
rally to be accomplished by the remaining portion of its havis. So the 
dravya in the drona-kalasa, though common to alb cannot belong to Anuva- 
satkara-yaga. The vakya-s'esa : ire > speaks of 

the remaining part of the havis to be utilised in the pratipatti-karmas 
like Anuvasatkara-yaga. 

The third adhikarana also deals with some details of this Anuvasat- 
kara-yaga. It has five sutras 

(1) g?g ggra$g>tggra rat ( fgga?: ) 

(2) 3 5T gg^f ( T%g^5T: ) 

(3) sragggre 

(4) j- ( ) 

(5) arifT% g fgrgra J 

This adhikarana discusser whether the Anuvasatkara-yaga is to be per- 
formed only once (trenu) or it is to be repeated in every instance of the 
pradhana-yaga. The prima jade view is that it is known as svistakrt and 
so need not be repeated in every instance of pradhana, since svistakrt being 
a pratipatti-karma is not repeated in every instance of pradhana sacrifice 
of the Darsa-purnamasa. Moreover, the Anuvasatkara-yaga has one 
and the same devata, i.e. Agni and this favours The 

siddhantin observes that the Soma- yaga has various abhyasas and each 
abhyasa has its own time of performace in different savanas. So the 
Anuvasatkara-yaga to be repeated at every instance of the pradhana-yaga. 
The savana-bheda and the particle also favoiir the repetition of the 
Anuvasatkara-yaga. The prohibition : g strg g g<fft»frld g g 

gi#g?nf implies the probability ( srai% ) of the performance of the 
Anuvasatkara-yaga in every pradhana-yaga, and this prohibition can be 
justified only when there is a chance of its performance in the sacrifices of 
two deities in the grahabhyasas and in the g m rgg sacrifice. So this also 
favours the siddhanta that the Anuvasatkara-yaga is to be repeated at. 
every instance of pradhana-yaga. This adhikarana has been referred to 
by Khandadeva in his Minim;isakaustubha on III. 2.38 


fra 4 n ^ «i*i g graargigg l r:, g %g- 



gjrcsrrgrar 
w g^ggirnigr 
gg^g grar anggigg »' 



1. A pratipattikarma is defined as : 5T% c f: (that which 

produces a saipskara on the dravya or any other thing which is used in a sacrifice). 

S. 14 



^■cfrOTtTf^Ttrrg, ^T^TOH^rt ^Nwif^T'rTTf^srmrirr^^T fsarafaRiq?: *pt<t- 
«tkp% i <r are tfarereto 'Tftwrear i sraftsqtffqar— 

5TT^ft’Tr45r%'TTf?^T: arefaT^niT STresf^TviTaRT I are^T ?TFTf ^Tfe^THT; faTSTSJreftrgT: 
gnsrar ^req^rwrerer: qFrfrer: *r ^ft^Ti^rf^Priif'JT^T^rT ^ , srfsren ffar 

<a 

trelsqre^rerer: OTqwrfreren fa^re src^r^'MS i 

5T^?R f^ frH^R are? ^HrerefR^reW f^^TT^r STT?Rf HR: 'Jjt^JraH^TT 
trsf^fecT*mf^m srererTar ^qan-wq qteqTsfa ?rrre qqfreqsq’re ?far 
fjre&T are srafnrearFT 'resPTfre f^rreTsqfaf^air fT^firrmm r <re reire — 

qnRjrrftwr# qqas qr re*rra m i 

o 

ST 3 T: qKT ftqqpsT s*Rf>: SPRS: ^VTJST«ar II 1 


finTFrf frearfreaar f?rcm>frfaT ?aqr qrf^^TWTTaft rrere?jnfc*vt reart- 
tert i 'mri? wrar *i^qr<?)wr%sq i ^Tfreifar f^r^^ratftJcRt 

{^^TqT^%s^^Tf^ra:mW^^w?q-f?ar^:^ir5f itiw^ i ft-are^rereaTR 
aftsfa — arMfareafarerfeq q^Tarafa^re?:— ^far *rrear, fttsrfcarerareT fre<fr- 
'T’f^TTT^RR ^ i <r ar aTf^cPmsfq- srfsrre qfar fararerecT f=m: i 



**% 
sqfare qq 


?fa q?r- 

— star qaqret i arlwtarearew 5 ^|msg- 
1 srefFmsrarer srref: sr^ar^TEft'THfR^rr qw 1 
fq^sr^ftqi^^r%: f* ^rnrefafaT * sfT^q: | ^r^"tqWTf?rr^r?^RTg 
’fteqrffar msEnreaffair faaareaareT q^rre qfar arereqre: 1 srnrret ?rafaramTg;-arere 
twrrcf wsrt ar^ l sr^r faararefrerfrearr %zreref arWpqaqqrercre art vrrfre 


t faraRTSPr fqa^Rq^RTRqqT^'T^ris^'fRrqTfqfcr JH^rr-sreq 1 sTreWi^r- 
aAaRrawr sfarnsr fq*nr uart arrarreqar 1 %qaf 

*^rf^qwrerefat ^faT^^^fanrfwqTrR': farfRqts^rfqjw *rw 1 rT«nrerErrerir- 
nl-wflkqr ’T^wq'TOqnrrqrq ^arfsrcqq^MreraM arafar^rjfTH srrear q%far 
'^rfe^rsftr arep q sriret aqrfq:’ qfwrearfa 1 q^ara^qq ^rTrfaanFTsjaiaT 

q^rrf sRqT^n: 1 qf^qrarar 1 qi^q ren fiaqarer- 

*re fearHfarcref: qRaaf areqarain% | 


1 - *ft<trn^q — sir ft??'! 1. ? 



rammr straf 
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fsaraaqnr?^ sft«r: i tttt^-jt- 

*nff=qq •FTOqPar^nrr fa&wfeqFrf qfa- 

spurt ?nrcre«nqf^ir i are ^rfafresreT — 

(?) sTfsT^HTreresrefft ,[ wra¥R’ ^rf^r q ?4 rarfaq^ramrefaf i 
9 R TRPFn:: ^qqRqreFrrefaf, irwT^T ‘?rreTsr?rare’ ?far hth f ; ifer% i ^ f? 
h^rtt srref — ^ f • 

re fi F re ay F ftr ?T«n tno*n ^f?r i 

(\) £ir^Trerafsrcf*f% ' 3 wn 45 PT%’ qsrrfq^sr?pgr>p: afar 1 cr^r F^qfrwrOTr 
« 5 >^Rf ^qr-^fW^RriT 1 4 q^rrewareq , i ererfa ‘sicR> - 

aTR* g^siRfR: I 

(\) ^w^rrem°ft 5 r 'srrefcrasraV-qTfR req^srfm^Hsrarfc [^ a] 
«m: 1 are ff?snT 7 ^ ^fir^T^’jftqf'Tsrar ‘wwsnr^ftfad^t -sfasrer afer^-.qrer- 
?tct 1 q^^r^rJsrtwfTTwr: 1 re rewN^tR^raRre [^$X] 

refer 1 rear fir ‘rerefreHsrret’-reFrere re*rearere^ reFrensre refer frefe %rei‘-re > 4J'^ > 

(v) reTareTfretarfre fire^re spflrarreT reTrerreHsrareFrfq wrfre^twsiaifaL 40 *] 
sFftaprn 1 rere rere ^frspr req^referefroarerere:, rerefcrer: reHrerearereqressrarTfa [% s.*] ^n^r : 
%rere re’arefaqreqTT: ; arrerfq 'reresfeT' ?arere re«TFT ^tttt rerererfq sqref^reaT 1 

tfe 'referererefar:’ ?arefq rerre — rearerre c rerefref firenfererereret — rerererrefresfere 1 
srerfq resref^qssrefg^reref:, rererfresrsarapre^ref reqrefrorarr: 1 rerere ^qrereFrerer- 
freare — jjsrcpre arerefererefafereref: w arreqanrefe, w re refereirerereq^, rear qrere 
rerer rerefe?ajHT, rer ferearrer^rrererfere faTre%reTfarr — wfc qrere ffefeqfere 1 yrcre- 


qr^reprererfsTare rerffefe reacjfe aresreqrefeT qrr^rf^reqqFqqrret jrerearerfq fe4^ T 
?5q% I TT faFPF: Sqqrfreqarqnffenret' ‘<JW’ TOW I f^xFFif <(1 sh i<< *0-^*1*+ <- 
reirere^: ^reqfearererfferem'refere'jfe farrererefreqarerefcrerar: fere%’-q4 srerersq ‘jw- 
qsnr are frefe^sre f^qpqrererre'jqreaj; i re^arfearreqrr frerefe1rearqrrft't>N nfrw <.* iU i w 
frf tonre r fea re , reteqrererre re>rerererefq gw-rere^- 

frearet** 1 rerefa are rerere 'Isre'ssire pre^nfe rerererererrerearr frefreerear, arerfa qrefe- 

fs^srereT fereTrerearr farre%re qrefeqnref ‘pre- qfefererre Ware: i "farerewr farereFre 
cTT^ff ^fefreqnreqqTfereqrere ‘f^t’-^PTR ‘pre-’ qactqarerreire rerer srraarar 1 

(m) sre 'pre-' 'T^KFrt^r fairesFrerrefreare i ferent c 4 t 5 W^nw^^- 
^rf 4 ^wirT#T ^vrirarFFrr ^j. i stptt apr 
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FfFTFRTFkFRr stftfsf FF**RrFR ,J iFi JtotfiRT^Rorm' ft ffftFfftff- 
ssfF^FRTFl'Ft FFfqrFTFFRFk FfFfsf^ — tift FFRt ff|'tiftffr'f fft 
5 wtsfr i Rar^rarr ^rr^^Tfe^^rTTc^rf?^ ft ffff i fft f?ft- 

FfFFFFT'FFFFrFFFFTSTF ffscfr frtFfft FFflr?FTFrfaF: *f: i ff %ff f^ftf- 
F^sfFsrrFtoTFr '*frR?^, 'rftffcT ftftfft% FT'ftFkPFfeFFFnf^ 
=f S ^ st n^ rigT i 'R fftPt FffffFrftft =h isiT^rr: FF^FTSFF'tsFq Ft'RRF^r i 1 % 

g’gViftSpT oFTFFTO'F^FT %FfF^FF'R?FnTffFFT F4FRT f% c "'l'tfOa I ? ^FfSpT If Hi fc-l Ft- 
?TcR?rTIFt^: fF FTFFfFT FF FTFT fafFST RTT?T ? ^F^ FRrFTTFWFSFFTFkT 3qf*ST- 
wrfsF ^fro-r^ffth FkFTFFrk, RRFrFPFT mz-<%xmzn ffNrft F^rakr:, rt^tt- 
sftf i srnrk^^ sirreFTFFFk rtFft^f Fffft iffff^r i 

(f) trf,tr|%cnT^rfTFRt FfkFF^^FrRFFRFl'qRFFFRrFi' frit: ^ftfr- 
FRrrafFFTFFF i f^f k«iwrV sFTFFTFFFFkF i fsFFrfkt f^rirfiw^ 
5 Ffk: §fFRFRF fkcT I JT^: fJFRrRFT JF: — ^FFmffFFT SFfkftF, FfrfF- 
^fF^FITTF hFf, Fe'RFF^jFfF'FFF FfTkfkF — ^cFFFRT, FT F^FFTFfat FFfFT- 
FTFFRFk F F2% I FRrrrrgq'TTFFlFF °FTFFTfjfFFFF.‘ FFFFFTFkRTFtFT FFfFKTF- 
FTFFfF FfFfFSF FIR: ^FFRFRF FfFITfFFF I FFF FFFF'TTRRTFrFT FFfFTFTF- 
FTRTcFSfiFFF'RrfF SFTCFTFTfF FTfFFRF- ‘^pTRFf-’ FFfFFFFFFFFF I FFFT%FT" 
oFTFFTFFTFTRr FtFtFFFFF?FF WFrFkkFcTkF fw^FTTfF I FFT F FTFfFT- 
fFFtFFFTWr — f^FFTf^FcFfFRFFF — FfF fFFF5fFf%F F *PR# I FF^FF FRJFF 
5FIFFTFF FFdF sqrFFTf fFffSFRF FF|FrFTFFRq?F*rF fFfFf«TF, F FFfkcFF I 
FRTTF. FF FTkrFTF? FWFWTFt FFFW ? 

FF fFFTFFf^'TFnTr FTFkr^RtFFFff? ferfFFT FFfF I FFlff I FpFRRFTF- 
FRFTFkr fFFFFFF FFFRT FFk: FFFtFt fak^T- - I FFT FRF f FRFTFF — 

,? RFFF FHFFT fWfT FFfF Ff FfFF FT: fcFTfe I TTF fFFFF FFRJFk- 
FFFTfFFFF FFFFFTF: FfcTTFRF ^[FR^RfF I 'RFF fFFFFFFTFTFTFTFt TJFk- 
FXFRT STFFFW fFFF FF^lFFTFf FFF I STTFkt FFFTFTcFFT FF ^ =F 

fFkFFFSF FFFT FF: ‘FFT-'F’ firFrcFF: TRFFFFFWt FFFFFf FfFFIFF RFFSfFTF: I 
F F WF:FRFFfF5: I FRFFtFtFIFT ^FFF^lTFFFfFT FgFHFFqFxfifFRFTFI^ 
FFRF?FFFFFWCFRFFfF 5: FFIFT F ?5,FF I FFTFFRTFT f^FFfr^TfFFF ?FTF, 
FFTSFTRF ^F:FIRffFFi:: FFfFT F F%F I fr^F Ff^RF— FF FFFT FFFFkFF^WRT 

fFf^Mt I 

^F^FFFTFFFTFTFTFTFt FkFTFTF FRFCRFFFFiFF FfFFT FTFTFt fFFfSF- 
FPT«!fFfFFT^F FTFT FF^HFWT^kFFr fF?FFFT^TFFFTFfFTF<=FTFFt RTF?FFTf^FT 
FFFF ^FFfsFFFffFT kFFRTF FRFFTFfeFSF FRTFTF?FF F, FTFTFkFtFFF I 
FRTfi[ fFFFt'TW^FFTFT WRTrFFFT F^FFfWafFFT F FFFF?RfFq%% FfF^FF 
1 % kF I 



The Philosophy of Yadavaprakctsa. 

By 

K. C. VARADACHARI, T impati. 

Yadavaprakas'a is known to the philosophical world as the first 
Vedantic teacher of S'ri Ramanuja. Due to certain amount of independent 
thinking on his part, S'ri Ramanuja underwent persecution at the hands 
of his teacher and left him, seeking to formulate his own system on the 
lines of interpretation of Eramida, Tanka and Yamunacarya. It is stated 
that Yadavaprakas'a became, in later days, a disciple of S'ri Ramanuja. 
Yadavaprakas'a’s philosophical writings had not the good fortune to sur- 
vive long after him 1 , and all that we know of his system is to be gleaned 
from the remarks made by S'ri Ramanuja in his S rlbhaSya and Vedartha- 
sangraha and from the S^itaprakasika-commzntzry of Sudars'ana Bhatta, 
and from the writings of S'ri Venkatanatha 2 . Prof. P. N. S'rlnivasacarya 
has shown that Yadavaprakasa's bhedabheda had great similarities with 
the S'akta system, though it leaned more towards the difference-aspect 
rather than the identity-aspect 3 . It is definitely idealistic in the sense that 
it accepts the reality to be spiritual at bottom, but it is realistic and not 
illusionistic. 

In this system the supreme category is Brahman. It possesses self- 
luminosity and all-power. It is the aggregate ( samaSti ) of all the categories. 
Though partless, it, through its omnipotence, becomes triple or of many parts. 
Thus, there are three eternal portions, namely, Is'vara? Purusa and Prakrti. 
Pure Being or Brahman is present in all these portions though It remains 

1. Of his works, Y at 'tdharm a-sam uccaya. only is now available. 

2. In his Paramata.bhanga , (cf. my forthcoming annotated English Translation of it 
in s'ri Venkates'vara Oriental Series) from which the present account is taken, Venkatas 
natha does not mention the name of Yadavaprakas'a at all. On the other hand, he refers 
these doctrines to Brahmadatta, a writer far earlier than even sfrz S'^kara and certainly to 
earlier to Bhaskara. In his Tattvamuktakala pa and Sarvarthasiddha also he mentions Brahmadatta 
and not Yadavaprakas'a. That these ideas belong to Yadavaprakas'a is to be gleaned, however, 
from Sudars'ana to Bhaffa’s commentaries, ofrutaprakas'ika to Sri Bh&sya and TatparyadJ pika 
to Veddrthasangraha. He considers that Yadavaprakas'a followed the view of As'varathya 
as expressed under Vedantasntra I. 4. 20 (cf. <[rutapraka s’ika II. i. 26*31 and 32*36). 
Thus, we could say that Yadavaprakas'a was not the founder of a new school of Upanisadic 
interpretation ; rather he was a bhedabhedavndin of the earlier variety than that of Bhaskara, 
whose philosophy Sri Venkatanatha stigmatises as pracchanna Jaina , because it follows the 
anaiknntika view of the Jaina school. 

3. P. N. s /j ™ v asacarya : Philosophy of Bhedahheda , (Srinivasavaradachar and Co, 
Madras) pp. 170ff. and p. 192, and S. N. Das Gupta : History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. Ill 
pp. 301-2. 
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distinct from them even like the waveless ocean is different from the foam 
and billows and waves that are in different portions of it. During the 
periods of pralaya, these three portions get absorbed in the Pure Being 
in Its unending portion, and at the time of creation, they come back to 
birth. These, however, are eternal in the sense that they come back 
constantly and form Its eternal portion. 

Is'vara is a portion of Brahman. He shares the powers of unexcce- 
dable knowledge, rulership and others of Brahman. Manomaya, vamnaya 
and pranamaya are the three divisions or portions of Is'vara s nature. These 
are due to the three functions that Is'vra performs as manus , vak and prana , 
and the lords of these three are Aditya, Agni and Candra. These diff- 
erentiations could be likened to the fourfold selfdifferentiations of Nara- 
yasa as Vasudeva, Sarikarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha in the Pancaratra 
system. M anas, vak and prana correspond to the sattva , rajas and tamas of 
prakrti (matter). These three, manomaya , vanmaya and pranamaya become 
the presiding principles of mind, sound and breath in all creatures.. 
These are the instruments (karanas) of both the freed souls and Is' vara 
himself according to the three kinds of activities that they perform. 
Because of this,_ these are the devas 1 who are the modes (prakaras) of the 
freed souls and Is' vara. 

Pranamaya is the antarya.mm4unction of Is' vara in relation to the 
souls and matter. Because of this, Is'vara, along with the other cate- 
gories and their respective devatas , becomes the agent ( kartaj . The 
manomaya of the Is' vara residing in the sentient soul ( purusa ) who is 
the outer agent, is also the impellor (Jkarayita). The uanraaya-aspect 
or function of Is'vara is the cause of all process in all creatures 
( parinamayita ). 

The Purusa-category (dt) is the second portion of Brahman. 
Purusa is One and He has the power of being the enjoy er (bhokta). 
From this one soul-category issue many emanations or figurations which 
are individual souls, monadic in size, eternal, and infinite in number. 
These get established in material bodies. These emanations or fulgurar 
tions are of two kinds, baddhas and siddhas • Siddhas are the perfected 
or attained souls. These again are of two kinds, namely, ajana - 
siddha and yogasiddha . The former are eternal instruments or ser- 
vants of Is'vara, the latter are those who possess the eight attainments 
such as anima , laghima , garima etc., that arise from the practice of 
direct contemplation of Brahman. Baddhas (bond-souls) suffer from three 
kinds of bondages: (1) bondages due to identification with their bodies 
and thus with the categories of matter and desire for them ( prakrti - 
bandhana), (2) desire for the pleasures of the senses such as sound, taste 

1. The senses are called dev as in the Upanisads. 



etc., leads to the second kind of bondage Cvaikarika-bandha). and (3) the 
third bondage arises from activities, (daksinu-bandha). These three pre- 
vent Brahman from manifesting its attributes in the soul. Thus, we find 
that only some of Brahman’s qualities such as self-luminosity get mani- 
fested generally in the soul-category unlike as in the case of ls'vara, in 
whom all the qualities get manifested. Other attributes get veiled' or 
hidden. Even, here, we find that there is a possibility of the individual soul 
manifesting the Brahma-gunas when it gets rid of the veils or bondages 
of the body, senses and activity and contemplates on Brahman or the 
ls'vara. The freed souls are those in whom the seven attributes of 
Brahman manifest themselves. The freed soul can either be separate or 
united with ls'vara as it desires or wills. Realisation consists in identify- 
ing oneself with ls'vara or Brahman so as to be able to manilest the 
attributes of ls'vara or Brahman in Itself. The eternity of the individual 
does not get lost, nor its personality annulled ; but it becomes more anc 
more capable of revealing Brahman within itself. Thus, there is realisa- 
tion of bhedabheda (consciousness of identity in difference). The souls 
may be considered to be many and eternal, but they are all one in their 
collective aspect. 

Prakrti is the inconscient portion of Brahman. It is of three kinds ; 
kala, paramakasa and avyakta. kala (time) is divided into creative, 
sustentive and dissolutive periods. Paramakasa is the pure aether or 
space, not identifiable with the akasa that is a category under the 
avayakta (matter). It, in conjunction with ls'vara, manifests three radiances, 
namely, jUana-prabha, ananda-prabha and kriya-prabha. Paramakasa is also 
known as vak and aksara (imperishable). Ananda-prabha. grants sense-delight 
to the soul in respect of the objects. Kriya-prabha is breath {prana). 
A mixture or combination of these three prabhas is called para-prakrti, 
which is the higher or unmanifest matter, _the source of the lower matter. 
Thus, paramakasa, in cojunction with Isvara, forms the para-prakrti. 
sattva, rajas and tamas form the three gunas of prakrti as manomaya, 
vanmaya and pranamaya functions of ls'vara sustain these gunas. in 
actual order of creation it is sometimes seen that tamas originates first 
and then the others, though it is, logically to be consiuered that out of 
sattva rajas comes into being, and out of rajas tamas comes into being. 
From these the other categories proceed to manifest themselves. 

It could be seen from the above summary of the teachings of this school 
of bhedabheda, that the bheda - aspect is real and svabhsvika, being grounded 
in the nature of Brahman Itself and not, as in the bhedabheda of Bhaskara 
aupadhika or accidental and due to external limitations. The differetiates 
of one category are not capable of passing into the differentiates of 
the other categories. Thus, the dt-category, though it does co-exist with 
acit and ls'vara categories, continues to evolve within itself so as to remove 
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the veils or bondages that only bind it and do not determine its being as finite, 
conscient nature ( cti-sthiti ). And, the ^removal of the bondages does not 
entail its becoming either Brahman or Is'vara. What it does attain is the 
siddha- hood of being either the pure instrument of Is'vara, manifesting more 
and more through its translucency being the powers and plenitude 
of Brahman through the Will of Is'vara, or else, of being a locus of 
perfect manifestation of the siddhis that accrue through the realisa- 

tion of the unity with Brahman directly as the ground and source 
of its own differentiation. Brahman is realised as the One ground of all 
phenomenal manifestation (or the triple manifestation), as the One in the 
many, and this experience of Oneness with Brahman in one's own being, 
links up the individual, that is distinct from It, with the other forms of 
manifestations of Brahman in its Is'vara and Prakrti aspects. The realisa- 
tion consists in perceiving together the difference and oneness as One or as 
Unity. The Divine is one and many, one and triple ; and it is the busi- 
ness of cit, finitised or monadic to recover the consciousness of its One- 
ness with Brahman directly or through the higher category, namely, 

Is'vara. Thus, Reality or Brahman is dynamic, and its apparent staticism 
as Ground of all is not contradictory to its dynamic being or manifestation. 

The first criticism, levelled against this school 1 , is, that it does not ex- 
plain the fact as to how the parts of a homogeneous substance will fail to 
share the qualities of the whole. For, not only Is'vara but cit and acit will 
have to manifest to the full the attributes of the substance. Secondly, the 
conception of indentity and difference, characterising a thing simultaneously, is 
impossible, because, though it is correct to affirm that A could be ‘identical 
with B’ and ‘different from C' at the same time, it cannot also be stated that 
A is both identical with, and different from B at the same time. Con- 
tradictory attributes cannot characterise or qualify the same object. The 
third criticism is that if it be held that identity and difference is on a par with 
the relation between universal and particular ( inti and vyakti J , the 
relationship between cit and Brahman, cit and acit , cit and Is'vara, and acit 
and Is'vara are not of this kind. The relationships are of part and whole, 
or between part and part. Fourthly, the view that Divine Omnipotence 
can explain the divisibility of spiritual substance so as to yield the Is'vara, 
soul and inconscient matter, which are of different kinds and are stated 
to be eternal, must either accept the involutionary process of gradual 
projection or emanation which is followed by gradual grossening and 
apparent self -veiling of Brahman-consciousness (luminosity) by means of 
its own consciousness-force or will (may a) or else it must uphold this 
view in an arbitrary manner. The theory cf degradation of conscious- 
ness of luminosity so as to appear inconscient may not be impossible to an 

1. Of course, the main points of the orthodox schools against this view are based on 
theological and textual criticism. 
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omnipotent powzr as a delightful play, though it is an extraordinary -con- 
ception because luminosity is liberation ; and none, so-far as we know, seeks 
bondage. But there is just the possibility that Brahman may seek to 
manifest Its supreme fullness in and through Its own most inconscient 
formation. If this view be accepted, it must be possible for acit to evolve 
into cit, and cit to evolve into I s' vara, and that would entail the non-eternity 
of these three partitions. But, if the partitioning of the seamless Brahman 
is merely a case of general creation of permanent or eternal planes of 
possibility of manifestation, then Is' vara, cit and acit become planes of 
Experience. 

In this system the evolution or involution, by means of the omnipo- 
tence of Brahman or Its mciya or upadhis , is not postulated 1 . Accordingly, 
any kind of progressive spiral evolution or ascent of Being from the in- 
conscient is impossible 2 . Realisation, according to this school, consists in 
apprehending the Oneness of Brahman beyond or above all the many and 
in and through every one and the multiple. The abstraction of identity 
as well as the abstraction of difference, from the concrete identity-in-differ- 
ence of experience, due to the preoccupation of the theoretical interest or the 
pragmatic claims, are extremes (onto- s) which must be reconciled in the 
experience of identity or eternal Oneness in manyness and eternal manyness 
in Oneness. The practical statement of the system leans towards emphasi- 
sing the differences as aspects of Oneness, and the sadhana- aspect or the 
nisus of freedom emphasises the fact that differences must grow in the 
consciousness of oneness which is their truth and being and source — a con- 
sciousness that many are to recover their pristine purity of manifestation 
of the attributes of divine luminosity in and through their monadic struc- 
ture (anutva). But it was realised by Yadavaprakasa that the eternal 
reality of the three categories of Is'vara, souls and Nature could not be 
considered to be such as to be a static process, and it is only by a dynamic 
synthesis of these three that reality could be granted a real status. Such 
a conception was the organistic thesis of S'rl Ramanuja, who shewed that 
in the concept of organism, Is'vara, soul and body fall into a pattern of 
unity. Is'vara becomes the self ( antary amin ) of the souls as well as of the 
Nature. Both form His body and exist for Him and His delight. God is 
the sarvasaririn. Once this is perceived, then the whole being and its 
manifestations become sacramental in character ; the Divine universe 

1. Cf. Philosophy of Bhedabheda , d. 171 ‘Acit is the object which can develop into 
the subject*— thus writes Prof. P. N. s'nnivasacarya. But this seems to be unsupported by the 
texts. 

2. Cf. Life Divine , wherein its author s'n Aurobindo, develops a bhedabheda view, 
that is truly dynamic, and escapes from the limitations of Yadavaprakas'a. 

S. 15 
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results. This is the reason why it appears that Yadavaprakas'a accepted 
the philosophy of S'ri Ramanuja as the logical sequence of his own. • The 
perfect realisation of the individual (his true siddha -hood) lies in becoming 
a perfect instrument of God, Isfvara, and in being free from his earlier 
limitations and bondages due to ignorance arising from identification with 
the lower form or plane of being. 



An Aspect of Upanisadic Atman 
And Buddhist 'Anatta'. 

By 

0. H. DE A. WIJESEKERA, Colombo. 

The doctrine of Atman along with that of Brahman constitutes 
the most important topic of Upanisadic philosophy, and, in view of the 
fact that Buddhism, as recorded in the earliest Pali Nikayas 1 , is generally 
held to refute the doctrine by its anatta-vada or the theory of ‘soul-less- 
ness’> the problem posed here may appear to be of such magnitude that 
its solution within the scope of this discussion must be considered utterly 
impossible. The aim of the writer, however, is the much more modest 
one of attempting to outline the principal macrocosmic connotations of 
the term ^.tman as found in the early Upanisadic texts*, and to discover 
the attitude of Early Buddhism towards these several implications. Thus 
it is not intended even to discuss the microcosmic applications of the term 
as occurring in the Upanisads, for that would involve a much longer 
discussion than is permissible here. It may, however, be conceded that 
the ultimate solution 8 of this vast problem as envisaged by the concepts 
of pitman and Anatta, must necessarily depend on the clear ascertainment 
of the several meanings of these terms and their historical relationship 
to be gleaned from a comparative study of the two literatures. 

That in the early Upanisadic texts the term pitman is used in seve- 
ral distinct senses such as the metaphysical, psychological, biological, 
physical and so on, becomes increasingly clear to careful students of these 
texts, and most of the evident discrepancies in their interpretation can be 
directly traced to the lack of appreciation of this important fact. It is 
well known that the Upanisads, in their main doctrines, presuppose a 
fairly long development of thought, and, thus it is not surprising to find 
that concepts like the Atman are already found even in the Rgveda in 
a somewhat developed form*. The word occurs several times in the 

1. Such texts as Dlgha.niksya (DN.) and Majjhima-niknya. (MN.), the Sutta-nipsta, (5N.), 
Udsna etc. 

2. Only those that are regarded as ‘pre.Buddhistic’ are discussed here. SeeBelvalkar 
and Ranade : History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II., pp. 135. ff. 

3. I intend to deal with the whole problem in a book on Atman and Anatta to be 

the published shortly. 

4. See Keith : Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, pp. 450 etc.; also Narahari ,* 
Atman in preMpanisadic Vedic Literature, pp. 43 etc. The latter’s attempt to see too much 
of the Upanisadic philosophy in the Rgveda on the plea of unbroken continuity of the Vedic 
tradition is, however, difficult to commend. Cf. the form 'Tnuxn' also, as discussed by them. 
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Rgveda , and generally denotes an immaterial principle ascribed to various 
phenomena of nature and living beings, if the purely physical and 
grammatical uses be left aside. That in most philosophical contexts it 
denotes some aspect of what is popularly understood by the word "sour 
cannot be seriously doubted 1 . Whatever the original meaning of the term 
might have been 2 , it is clear that in the Rgveda it is primarily used in 
the sense of ‘breath 1 (e. g. at X. 16. 3) 3 held to be the life-principle in man 
and beast, along with an appreciation of the fact that Wind (Vfita, Vayu) 
k its macrocosmic parallel. 

Thus it is interesting to observe tl at, even in tb c earliest parts of 
the Rgveda 4 , the word (Atman) had already acquired the sense of ‘self 
or ‘soul 1 , whether signifying the ‘breath 1 or the vital spirit as the life- 
principle in living creatures or denoting, in a metaphysical sense, the 
‘intrinsic nature 1 (svarupa) or the ‘essence 1 (sura) of persons and things, 
as interpreted by Sayana in some contexts 5 . Furthermore, it is clear that 
macrocosmic considerations — no doubt the result of the incipient and 
perhaps unconscious feeling for bandhuta or the tendency to correlate the 
microcosm with the macrocosm 6 — had already begun to influence the 
development of the notion of ‘Atman 1 . Thus in one place in the Rgveda 
the Sun is described as the ‘Soul 1 (AtmaJ of that which stands and moves, 
that is to say, of all existence (I. 115. 1) ; similar macrocosmic associa- 
tions are found for the term in reference to Parjanya (VII. 101. 6) and Soma 
(IX. 2. 10; 6. 8). But, as pointed out by Keith (Joe. cit ), it is probably in 
the A tharvaveda that the macrocosmic sense proper of Atman is clearly 

recognised, for there (X. 8. -43-44) the word is distinctly used to denote 

the macrocosmic Yaksa (i.e. Hiranyagarbha) 7 which is no other than 
the Primeval Soul or empirical Brahman in its incipient stage. The 
latter idea is foreshadowed, however dimly? at Rgveda X. 168. 4 where 

reference is made to : ‘the Soul of the deities, the germ of the universe 1 

(atma devcinam bhuvanasya garbhah)\ In view of the embryonic analogy 
that is implied here, it is not unreasonable to interpret the concept of the 

1* Whether the meanings given to it by Si ya$a such as * svarupa'* 1 cetana" ‘ dh&rayitv ' 
are all admissible is extremely doubtful ; contrast, however, Narahari, loc. cit. 

2. See Keith, loc. cit.* for a good summary of views ; also Narahari, loc. cit . and 
Belvalkar and Ranade, op. cit.* p. 357. 

3. Grassmann in his Worterbuch zxm Rig<Veda (s. v.) takes -‘breath' (Hauch) as its 
primary sense. 

4. See Grassmann, loc. cit * for references from Mandalas ILVill and IX. 

' 5. See Narahari, op. cit.* p. 44. 

6. See my article on ‘Vedic Gandharva and Pali Gandhabba 1 in the University of 
Ceylon Review , Vol. III. No. 1, p. 77 (and fn. 48) 

7. See my article on ‘Vedic Yaksa and Pali Yakkha" in the University of Ceylon 
Review* Vol. : I. No. 2, pp. 27,29. 
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Primeval Male (Man) as occurring in the famous Purusa-sukta as the 
macrocosmic, anthropomorphic representation of the same Atman. 


Hence the important term evolves throughout the succeeding cen- 
turies into one of the most pregnant philosophical concepts, coming very 
early to be identified with the other important concept of Brahman whicn 
was gradually gaining the position of the ‘ World-ground’ 1 . This identi- 
fication is, at least partly, but contcroisly, made for the first time in the 
Taittinya — Bra hmana (III, 12. 9) where the further idea is expressed that 
the self of man is the sure key to the knowledge of this ‘World- ground’ 
(Atman = Brahman), a belief from which it may be inferred that already 
the individual self was coming to be regarded as an aspect of, if not 
identical with, the Universal Atman. As it has been pointed out by 
Keith (Joe. cit.J, this passage and the parallels at Pa Hcavin.is'a-Brahmana 
XXV. 18. 5, S'atapatha-Brahmana X. 6. 3, Taittinya-Aranyaka 111. 2. 1 etc. 
are clearly transitional to the period of the early Upanisadic texts, where 
the term Atman is seen to develop its most weighty connotations and is 
also subjected to considerable analysis. 


The earliest Upanisadic texts, however, show very little change 
as compared with the pre-Upanisadic literature in the evolution of the 
concept In the majority of contexts the term seems to imply nothing 
very different from the idea of ‘World-Soul 5 as adumbrated in the Atharwj 
veda. Thus the Aitareya-U panisad (1.1. 1), speaking of the primeva 
Atmanasthe prime cause of all existence, says : ‘In the beginning, veny, 
this (universe) was Atman, one only— no other winking thing whatever. 
He bethought himself: ‘Let me now create the worlds 5 Recreated these 
worlds.’ An equally old passage in the Brhadaranyaka- Upaniza ( • • • J 
identifies this A^an with the (cosmic) Person who is no other than th 
mythical Giant whose immolat.on is said to have brought a u 
production of all existents in the already cited l-uru § a-sukta . It is ngm 
ficant that the Ait-Up. in one passage (I. 3. 13-14) cryptically g 
this same Atman by the mythical name ‘lndra (idam-dra), and, at ai 
place, clearly refers to the intelligential aspect of the Atman, ue. ^ 
Prajnatman, with such mythical terms as ‘lndra’, ‘Prajapati and Bra ima 
(V 3) These mythical associations persist even in more developed texts : 
for instance, the Kausnah -Up. ( 111. 8 ) identifies the cosmic ^ ^ 
its intelligential aspect with Frana regarded as World-ruler and the 
‘Lord’ (isa) of all things. 


It is necessary to bear in mind for the purpose of this discussion 
that the above mentioned theistic ( isa , isanajsvara) sense of pitman is 
emphatically asserted in Several passages. Thus Brh-Up. (II. 5. 15) calls 
this Atman ‘the overlord (adhipati) of all things, the king (raja) of all 

1. See Hume : The Thirteen Principal Upanishads (Trans.), pp. 13 ff. ■ 
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things, who holds together all world, all gods, all living beings and selves...’. 
The same Upanisad describes Him as the ‘Lord ( ts r ana) of what has been 
and what is to be, the Atman (who is) clearly God (deva)...' (IV. 4. 15; 
cp. 22; V. 6. 1; VI. 3. 5). Thus He is all-perceiving ( sarvanubhu ) Purusa 
(Brh-Up. II. 5. 18-19). He is also the Maker (karts) of everything and 
is consequently given the appellation vis'vakrt or Cosmic Creator (ibid., 
IV. 4. 13). The conception is seen in a more developed form when the 

Kau. -Up. (IV. 19) regards Him as ‘the Maker (karts) of all purusas'. 

Brh-Up. (IV. 4- 24) points to a still more advanced idea in characterising 
the Atman as ‘the eater of food (annada)', that is to say, the Enjoyer 
(bhokta). It must be added, however, that this theistic sense is not found 
entirely free from pantheistic associations which too seem to emerge con- 
currently. 

Thus a very early passage of the Brh-Up.( I. 6. 1-3) represents the 
entire, actual (satya) world as a three-fold (nama, rupa karma) appear- 
ance of the unitary, immortal Soul (Atman). He is found in all beings 
(Isa-Up. 6-7). One should worship the World (loka) as the Atman (Brh- 
Up. I. 4. 15; cp. 16, 17; IV, 4. 22), and recognise (drs) this World 

(loka), the Atman, as his own (sva). Thus this whole Universe (idain 

sarvam) is the At man (Brh-Up. II. 4. 6; IV. 5. 7; Chand-Up. VII. 25- 2), 
the. ontological prius of everything (atmata evedam sarvam, Chand.-Up. 
VII. 26. 1). Atman pervades the whole Universe and s, therefore, the 
immanent Soul of the World ( sarvantara) ), Brh-Up. III. 4. 1 ; antary amt 
III. 7. 3). In a section of the Brh-Up. II 5) the statement is made fourteen 
times that ‘He> indeed, is just this Soul (Atman), this Immortal, this 
Brahma, this All', being applied to such categories as the elements, the 
Sun, Moon etc. Pantheism, in fact, could go no further, but> however 
high it soared, the Highest Reality was still Soul or At man. The Upa- 
nisadic conception of the Absolute as expressed by the neuter Brahman 
could never dissociate itself from this all-embracing notion of the Atman. 
No doubt the two principles are identified : the Atman is the Brahman 
Brh-Up. II. 5. 19; IV. 4. 5). In fact, the Brh-Up. itself asserts that ‘Apart 
from the Atman, there is no Brahman’ (II. 4. 6, et. set}.), and the Chand- 
Up. goes to the very limit of this identif ication and declares : ‘That is 
Brahman, that is Immortality (amrtarn) 1 , that is the Atman, in a passage 
extolling A.kas'a as the Highest Principle (VIII. 14). The Universal Soul 
(Vais' vanara Atman) is said to have been identified by various philoso- 
phers with various categories like Heaven, Sun, Wind etc. (Chand-Up. 
V. 11-18), and is pantheistically conceived as a thread (sutra) running 
through the whole Cosmos (Brh-Up. III. 7. 23; cp. IV. 2). 

1. From the time of the Rg-jeda the term amrtam was used for the highest ideal; 
Buddhist ‘amatam' also denotes the same. 
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In the • identification of the Atman with Immortality (amrtam), an 
important fact emerges in the development of this concept, viz. its appro- 
ximation to the notion of the Absolute. This is significant inasmuch as 
the same epithet (Pali amatam) is applied to the Absolute in early Bud- 
dhism. In the Upanisads the idealisation of the Atman concept can be 
inferred from several passages of great importance implying its perfection, 
time lessness etc. The Atman is called the Great (mahan), Unborn (aja) in 
the Brh.-Up. several times (IV. 4. 20, 22, 24, 25) and in the first context 
is clearly characterized as constant ( dhruva ). It is also ageless (yijara) and 
deathless (vimrtyu), among other things (Chard-Up. VIII. 7. 1-13; cp; 
VIII. 1. 5). Again, it is Imperishable (avinas'i) and of indestructible qua- 
lity ( anucchittidharma ) — epithets which idealize it unmistakably ( Brh-Up . 
IV. 5. 14). In fact, it is clearly asserted in the Chard-Up. (VIII. 5. 3) 
that ‘the Atman does not perish (na nas'yati)'. But it must not be for- 
gotten that even in such idealistic sections as those ascribed to Yajnavalkya 
the self-s am e pantheistic and absolutist Atman is referred to in crudely 
myhtical and theistic terms as ‘Is' vara 1 and Purusa 1 (e.g. IV. 4. 22; 
III. 9. 26). 

That Early Buddhism as found in the Pali Nikayas directly refutes 
all theistic conceptions of a cosmic Soul (Atman) as prime cause, agent, 
creator, or enjoyer of the universe is seen from several authentic passages. 
The idea of an Is'vara ( issaro ) as Maker (katta) or Creator (nimmata) is clear- 
ly denounced as a fallacy (Digha-nikaya l_DN. J, I. 18; Majjhvma-nikaya 
lMN.J I. 327), and the cosmos (loko) is said to be ‘ anissara 1 or ‘without 
any theistic agency 1 (MN. II. 68). It is certainly not the playful work 
(kutta) 1 of an Is'vara or Brahma or any other God (DN. III. 28). Agency 
as such is here denied not only to the macrocosmxc Atman but even to 
the individually reflected atta or the microcosmic soul (MN. III. 19). 
Thus it is clear that for Early Buddhism there is neither a capricious or 
interfering God as the creator and sustainer of the universe, nor is there 
in reality any Atman who may be described in the words of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan as ‘an eternal self-sustaining spirit, the active mind of the uni- 
verse’ 8 . It is unnecessary to emphasize this atheistic nature of Early 
Buddhism which is evident to any careful student of the Nikayas. 

Not only is the Atman in any theistic sense clearly denied in the 
Nikayas, but even its pantheistic implications, as seen in the Upanisads, are 
consistently refuted- It is plainly declared (MN. II. 68) that the cosmos or 
the world (I oko) is totally lacking (una) in any metaphysical substance 

1. See P. T. T. Pali Eng, Diet . (s, v.) where it is correctly pointed out that the 
word kutta in 'Issara-kutta' and 'Brahma, kutta' implies the Divine play, the term being 
used in Pali very much like 'lila\ a word sometimes found synonymous with kutta (q. v.) 

2. Indian Philosophy, Vol, I. p. 460, where he argues for the existence of such a Spirit 
according to Buddhism. 
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and that the world cannot be held to be permanent ( dhuva , cp. dhruva ), 
thus making it impossible to regard it as one's own (screa, contrast sva 
above), or as a haven of security (tana, cp. Chand.-Up. VIII. 5. 2 ‘sata 
atmanas tranam vindati). Pantheism in the sense that everything (sabba), 
or this All (sarvam idam), as the Upmisads put it, is identical with any 
essential Being as Atman is attacked (MN. I. 329). The famous skcmdha 
analysis of the Early Nikayas (e.g. DN. 11.297) refutes the notion of an 
Atman both in the external world (bahiddha rTipa) and in the individual 
(djj hattaru pd , vcdana, saTitia , sankhctra , vifiUand), asserting that there is 
no atta in the eye, ear etc. (DN. I. 29; MN. III. 282) in direct contradict 
tion of the Upanisadic notion of the Unseen Seer, the Unheard Hearer, 
etc., the Atman residing in the individual as ultimate agent of all actions, 
.perceptions etc. (Brh-Up. III. 7. 15-23). In both philosophies, the concept 
of the empirical world is denoted by the term Hdam\ but while the 
Upanisads declare its fulness (pnrnam idam) the Early Nikayas chara- 
cterise it as void (sufiHa). Thus MN. says in more than one place : 
‘This is void of a Soul or anythihg derived from a Soul (suUnam 
idam attend va attaniyena va , I. 297; II. 263)', and objects to the identi- 
fication of the microcosm with the Soul or its derivative (na hi no etam 
atta va attaniyam va, I. 141). It is indeed a fallacy to identify the cosmos 
with any Atman (so loko so atta , MN. I. 135, 138; II. 338; III. 265, 271), 
and to view 1 the external world of matter (or the personality) in terms 
of the Atman (attato samanupassana) or to so characterise it (MN. I. 300; 
III. 18; Udana 32, attato vadati). The contemplation of this "voidness 1 is 
recommended as one of the best meditations (MN. III. 294, suU uatiivihara), 
and the ethical superiority of this attitude to the worship ( upnsana ) of 
the pantheistic Atman (Brahman) as inculcated in the Upanisads (Brh-Up. 

1- 4- 15-17) is clearly brought out in the famous philosophical text of the 
Sutta nipata (SN). A young Brahmana named Mogharfiia asks the Buddha 
what his view (ditthi) is with regard to the nature of the World and 
when viewed in what way it leads to Immortality. Buddha replies : 

‘SufiHato lokam avekkhassu Mogharaja sada s ato, 

Att anuditthim uhacca , evam M accutaro s iya ... 1 (1117, 1119). 

"O Mogharaja, always mindful and self-possessed, view this world as void , 
having eradicated the notion of an Atman (underlying it) ;• thus would 
one reach Immortality (lit. cross over death) 1 . The previous citations 
from MN. should dispel any doubts regarding the interpretation 

- 1. This viewing is the same as the recognizing (sanjemam) of the Ktman in terms 

of or by the individual self (l. att ana J MN. I. 18; SN. 477). Just as in Pali samanupassati 
(attato) so in the Upanisadic use of the verb t pasyati for this viewing (BthTJp. VI. 4. 15, 23) 
with the prefix 'amC one may see the same tradition. Cp. man ye (Bth-Up. IV. 4. 17) with 
the philosophical use of mannati (e.g. First Sutta of MN.) in contexts objecting to such 
viewing of the world as atta. * 
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of the term ‘atta-’ here, which, as the old commentary Niddesa 
points out, must refer to the macrocosmic Atman as held in Brahmanic 
philosophy and its several manifestations or derivatives (attaniyena vs). 
It is in view of this radical anti-pantheism that Early Buddhism regards 
as futile all such questions as whether the World (I oka) is finite (antava) 
or infinite (UanantoU DN. I. 22, 23; MN. II. 228*233). Furthermore, in 
view of the absolutist tendencies of the Atman as seen in some Upanisadic 
texts, it is of great significance to observe that the state of Brahma or 
the highest Reality ( idam ) definitely declared to be neither permanent 
( niccam , contrast Brh-Up. IV. 4. 23), nor constant ( dhuvam , i. e. dhru- 
vant), nor eternal (sassatam, contrast anucchittidharms , Brh-Up. IV. 5. 14, 
i. e., ‘having no uccheda or annihilation’, the very word that is used in the 
Nikayas in opposition to sassjta), nor absolute ( kevalam , contrast S'vet* 
Up. VI. 11) — epithets which are generally applied to the Soul as the 
Absolute — (MN. I, 326). Apart from any notion of pantheism. Buddhism 
regards all empirical existence as being impermanent (anicca), and sorrowful 
(dukkha contrast ananda, Brh-Up. III. 9. 28; Tait-Up. II. 4. 1), and hence 
anatta or void of any Atman (DN. III. 243). That the real meaning of 
the epithet ''anatta' here is that the whole cosmos and the individual are 
in a costant process of change is seen from the parallel characterization 
of everything as anicca , dukkha and viparinamadhamma (MN. III. 217, 
271, 278) ; and change is clearly denied for the Atman (Brahman) in the 
Upanisads by such epithets as avinasi and dhruva. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that the earliest portions of the Buddhist canon refuted 
the reality of a World-Soul or macrocosmic At man or of a World-Ground 
or empirical Brahman in the most unequivocal terms. These two aspects 
of the Cosmic Self are, of course, identical according to the Upanisads 
(ayam atma brahma ... Brh-Up. II. 5. 19) and the denial or the assertion 
of the one must necessarily imply the denial or the assertion of the other. 
To regard the Atman (Brahman) as eternal (sassata) was condemned as a 
false view (asassata-ditthi), as false as the opposite view of annihilation 
(uccheda) and this criticism is developed in full in the first sutta of 
DN. It is this sasvata-vada that is attacked by the words ‘atta nicco 
dhuvo sassato aviparinamadhammo (DN.l. 21)’ and ‘sassatam attanam 
panHapenti (ibid. 13)’ ocurring in that sutta. 

The above discussion shows that_the Early Buddhist Nikayas are 
quite outspoken on the question of an Atman conceived either theistically 
or pantheistically, that is to say, as Creator or Immanent Soul. There is 
no question of ‘silence’ 1 on these issues. Nor is the Buddha reported to 
have maintained any silence on the question of a transcendental (as opposed 
to pantheistic, immanent) Absolute. The Udana makes it very clear that 


1. See Radhakrishnan, op. tit., pp. 676 etc. 

S. 16 
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Buddha was positive on the reality of a transcendental state which is des- 
cribable as unborn (ajata)> un-become (abhuta)> unmade (akata) and un- 
compounded (L.asahkhataJ V1H. 3. 10). Thus a transcendental Brahman 
(neuter) seems to have had no antagonism to the Buddhist view of ulti- 
mate Reality and thus Buddha calls himself 4 Brahma-bhuta ’ i.e. 4 one who 
has become Brahman” (SN. 561). As it was mentioned at the 
beginning, this paper has not touched upon the problem of individual per- 
sonality ; and as I have shown elsewhere 1 , Buddha’s ‘silence’ was actually 
concerned with that complex issue. 


1. See my Article on ‘The Buddha and Metaphysics’ in The Ceylott Daily News* 
Vesak Number, 1941. 



The Historical Basis of Saivism 

By 

YADU VANSHI, Hew Delhi. 

A study of S'aivism is a study of Indian civilisation. More than 
any other faith in the world, perhaps, it reflects the thought and culture 
of the people among whom it arose. Its growth depicts the growth of 
Indian civilisation, and its roots are buried as deeply and widely in the 
soil of the country as those of the culture of its people. For the proper 
understanding of S'aivism, therefore, a proper study of the civilisation of 
India, particularly in its earlier phases, is a sina que non ; and in the light 
of such a study several aspects of this exceedingly intricate complex o£ 
religious and philosophic thought, ritual and mythology, which had for 
long puzzled devotee and scholar alike, become clear and fall into their, 
proper places. 

It is a well established fact now that the classical civilisation of 
India arose as a result of the fusion of several different races and peoples, 
each with its own distinctive culture, systems of thought, and religious 
beliefs and practices. The struggle for supremacy among these different 
races went on for a long time. It is seen to have been going on in the 
time of the Rgveda, and probably began much earlier. In this struggle the 
Aryan race, no doubt, came out on top, but the peoples it subjugated did 
not completely go under. On the other hand, they influenced the culture 
of the Aryans in many ways ; and in the evolution of the final pattern of 
the civilisation of India, their share is not inconsiderable. The advance 
of the Aryans, from the plains of the Panjab over the whole of India, was 
not so much a matter of political or racial extermination as a gradual pro- 
cess of assimilation, in which there was a considerable amount of give 
and take on both sides. This process of assimilation or absorption of the 
conquered by the conquerors, appears to have been the general rule in the 
ancient world, and numerous examples of it can be cited from practically 
all countries of the ancient civilised world. 

Now, the belief in a divine agency, ’ guiding and controlling the 
actions of men, was very strong among the ancient peoples. The victors 
attributed their success to power of the god they worshipped. The 
vanquished also saw and believed this, and perforce their gods had to pay 
homage to the superior deity of the victors. But, as the fusion between 
the two progressed, the contradiction between the old belief and new 
practice was removed by merging the identity of the gods of the vanquished 
into those of victors. Such identification not only marked the cultural 
unification of the two peoples, but also reconciled the vanquished to their 
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new position. In all ancient mythologies, we constantly come across such 
examples of identifications and assimilations, and the case of India is no 
different. Our knowledge of the non-Aryan peoples of India is still very 
fragmentary ; yet what little we do know about them has compelled us 
to revise our ideas considerably regarding the origin and development of 
Indian culture, and the growth of Indian religious thought and practice 
cannot be understood unless viewed in the light of the culture of these non- 
Aryan peoples of India. The S'aiva faith is a very good illustration of 
this truth. 

The origin of the S'aiva faith is rightly traced to the worship of the 
god Rudra in iRgvedic times. Yet from the Rudra of the ligvtda to the 
S'iva of post-Vedic Saivism is a very far cry indeed, and the numerous 
efforts so far made to explain the vast changes, that took place in the cult 
during the intervening period as developments of the Vedic religion only 
have all failed to account for them satisfactorily, But all of them are 
completely and satisfactorily explained if we bear in m ; nd the probable 
influence of other non- Aryan cultures upon the Vedic culture ; and also 
remember that in the course of the fusion of the cultures, the process of 
assimilation referred to above was as much at work in India, as elsewhere 
in the ancient civilised world. 

Rudra in the older portions of the R gveda appears as a personifica- 
tion of lightning issuing from a dark cloud and accompanied by peals of 
thunder and showers of rain. This, probably, accounts for his name and 
also, for such epithets of his as \apardin 'having dusky matted hair\ It 
also explains why the colour of Rudra is said to have been red, tawny 
or white. The same personification also accounts for his dual character 
which is apparent from the beginning. He was at once a dreaded deity, 
because his darts (i. e. flashes of lightning) destroyed men and beasts ; and 
was, also, a gentle and benevolent god bestowing upon mankind the life- 
giving rain and prayed to for fertility of animals and crops. This last 
characteristic made him a kind of a popular fertility -deity worshipped 
predominently by the generality of the people, the farmers and the herds- 
men, who stood to gain or lose most by his benevolence or malevolence. 
The .hymns of the Atharvaveda make this still clearer, for, in them, he is 
found to • be associated with popular superstition besides possessing his old 
characteristics, and is invoked against goblings and other evil spirits, while 
the aid of charms and herbs was sought to ward off his own death-and 
disease^inflicting darts. 

s 

But, in one late hymn of the RgvecJa, Rudra is associated with some 
mysterious beings called the Kes'ins, while the latter themselve are in the 
same hymn associated with the 4 Munis\ As the word ‘muni’ is of non-Indo- 
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European stock, and in the R gv^da has the same meaning as in the Kanarese 
language viz . 'one excited, inspired or maddened’, it can safely be inferred 
that the word was borrowed in the Vedic language from the language of 
one of the non- Aryan peoples with whom the Aryans had come into 
contact. The Kesins too were perhaps some non-Aryan people, because in 
the Kathaka-Samhita of the Yajurveda they appear as a tribe, and one ivesin 
Dalbhya is even mentioned by name (XXX.2J Now these Kesins, when ins- 
pired, are described as merging their essential selves in the wind — just as the 
Munis did— so that only their outward corporeal forms are visible to mere 
mortals. All this is strangely reminiscent of the later Yogic samauhiand 
of the conception of the suksma as opposed to the sthnla body ol man, and 
is quite foreign to the spirit oi the Vedic religion, Here, therefore, is a 
very early example of the influence of some non- Vedic culture upon the 
Aryan culture of that time ; and in Rudra’s association with the muni- like 
Kes.ns, we may discern tne germs ox tne later special association or Siva 
with Yoga and of his conception as a maha^ogin. We shall have occasion 
to treat this point a little more m deian later on. 

In the Yajurveda we come upon even more startling changes in 
Rudra’s character, which can. never be explained as normal developments 
of his character as seen in the other Samhitas. In the Tryambaka-homa 
ceremonial he appears as krttivasah 'skin-clad’, has a rat for his vehicle, is 
associated with a female deity, Ambika, described as his sister, and at 
the end of the ceremony is requested to depart beyond the Mujavat moun* 
tain 1 . Nowhere in the other Samhitas is there even the slightest suggestion 
that the Vedic Rudra ever had any or all of these characteristics, and the 
conclusion is forced upon us that, during the intervening period, Rudra had 
assimilated to himself a deity worshipped by some people inhabiting the 
lower regions of the Himalayas who worshipped a deity possessing the 
' the above-mentioned characteristics. The assumption is strengthened by 
the fact that that Tryambaka-homa was a special ritual which was out- 
side regular ritual of the Yajurveda. On the basis of this assumption, the 
later association of S'iva with Himalayan mountains and with the Kiratas — 
the skin-clad denizens of the lower Himalayan slopes — as seen in the 
M ahabharata, can be easily and satisfactorily explained. 

That Rudra had in fact assimilated some deity or deities worshipped by 
the indigenous tribes, who h ad by this time been taken into the Aryan fold, 
is shown, also, by the evidence of the S 'atarudriya* a hymn of 66 verses 
( Yajurveda XVI ), which may be called a sort of an apotheosis of Rudra 
in the Vedic times. For, in addition to enumerating all the old characteris- 
tics of the Vedic Rudra, this hymn also associates him with the mountains, 
calling him giritra, girim and giricara ; and includes among his so-called 

l. YV. Ill, 57.63 ; T3 ,8,6; MS. 1,10,20. 
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hosts, nisadas , punjisthas, keepers of dogs, hunters, carpenters and chariot- 
makers— all or most of whom were evidently indigenous peoples, the iden- 
tity of whose old deities had been merged in that of Rudra. 

The reason why Rudra alone, out of the numerous pantheon of the 
old Vedic gods, thus assimilated other deities into himself, is, also, not far 
to seek. It has been noticed above that Rudra was originally a fertility- 
deity of the common people, and this character of his emphasised more and 
more as we pass to from the hymns of the Rg veda to those of the A tharva- 
and the Yajur Vedas. He was, thus, so to speak, from the very beginning, rather 
outside the holy circle of the Vedic gods round whom the Vedic priests 
early started to build up an elaborate sacrificial ritual. His sanctity was 
consequently not as jealously guarded by the priests as that of the 
other gods. As the Aryans advanced and brought the non-Aryan peoples 
under the pale of their culture— the common people of both the races 
naturally coming into the closest contact with one another— it was the 
popular god Rudra into whom the identities of the gods of the vanquished 
peoples were merged. The fact that these deities were, most probably, 
fertility-deities like Rudra himself was, perhaps, another very important 
reason why it was Rudra only who thus remained, so to speak, in the 
van of Aryan advance, and with his unlimited capacity for absorption 
assimilated everything foreign into him. It is this historical fact, which, 
perhaps, gives the right clue to the mythological legends of later 
times, wherein, practically every major combat with the demons, the 
gods could only be successful when led or aided by S'iva. 

Though many non- Ary an peoples were incorporated into the Aryan 
fold in the manner described above, yet it seems that quite a few of the 
old rites and customs of these peoples continued to flourish even after such 
an incorporation, presumably because in those times the Aryans had not 
the means whereby to enforce among the subjugated peoples a radical 
change in their ways of life. It is these rites and customs — which persisted 
even after the god, with whom they were connected, was supposed to be 
Rudra — which are responsible for the development of the multifarious 
aspects of S'iva’s character and the great wealth of myths which grew 
out of them. The different facets— of the character of S'iva, later on as a 
bacchic reveller, as a nataraja, as a deity of death and destruction, and as a 
frequenter of the cremation grounds with a garland of skulls round his 
neck and a skull as his drinking vessel— are all to be explained in this way. 

Much more striking, however, are two other features of S'aivism, a 
satisfactory explanation of the origin of which was not found till the 
archaeological discoveries of the past few decades brought to light the 
existence of a great civilisation in the valley of the Indus. These are the 
worship of S'iva in the Itnga form and his close association with S'akti 
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who, also, had a developed and an independent cult of her own. Neither 
of these can be traced to anything in the Vedic religion. The Vedic 
people had, no doubt, their own fertility rites (a glorified version of 
which is seen in the Asvamedha sacrifice) ; but there is nothing to show 
that phallic emblems, as such, were ever worshipped by them. Nor is 
there any Female diety in the Vedic pantheon, who can be considered as 
the prototype of the later S'akti. For, none of them had either a cult of 
her own, or was, in any way, specially associated with Rudra, or was 
connected with fertility, as S'akti of late S'aktism most cer tainl y was. 
But in the Indus Valley we find that there was just such a goddess widely 
worshipped, who was most probably the same as the great Earth-goddess 
of the Sumerian peoples of Mesopotamia, and who, like the latter, was 
also associated with a less important male deity. Numerous phalli dis- 
covered at various sites also prove the prevalence of the phallic cult in 
this region which was, as in Asia Minor, connected with the worship 
• of the goddess and her male consort. 

Now, the date usually assigned to this civilisation, about 3,000 B. C., 
makes it contemporaneous with the older phases of the Rgvedic culture 
in the Panjab, while— mention in the Rgveda of numerous enemy forts 
and cities s uch as the Indus Valley people are known to have possessed, 
two references to the Visnadevah ( RV. VII. 21. 5, X. 99.3 ) 5 or phallic 
worshippers which the Indus Valley people are known to have been, 
and above all the occurrence of the Sumerian word mna in its 
original . sense of mother in one Rgveda passage ( X, 112, 3 ), are 
further indications that the two peoples had come into contact 
probably hostile. The final outcome of this contact was, there as 
elsewhere, the fusion of the two, and as a result of this the Indus Valley 
male god was identified with the Vedic Rudra with whom, as a fertility- 
deity, he had several things in common. This god, however, brought with 
him the worship of the linga, a practice which though abhorrent to the 
Aryans was probably tolerated by them because of the numerical strength 
of its ori ginal adherents. This is how linga worship became a part of 
the cult of the Rudra. But, in course of time, the custom was divested 
of its original significance ; and though the phallic emblem was retained, it 
was conventionalised beyond recognition ; and with the development of the 
philosophical side of S'aivism, the S'ivalihga was even invested with an 
esoteric significance as symbolising the nirakavci aspect of Siva. 

With the identification of the Indus Valley male god with Rudra, 
the worship of the Indus Valley goddess was, also, introduced into the 
Aryan religion, the introduction being probably facilitated by the identi- 
fication of the goddess with the other associates of Rudra, Ambika whose 
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name also means mother and who was, therefore, also, some kind of a 
mother goddess originally. This goddess was, henceforth, looked upon 
as the consort of Rudra. That this actually happened is proved by 
the fact that on some Kushan coins Rudra is associated with a female 
deity who is styled NANA, a name, which we have already noticed, 
was borne by the Indus Valley goddess. The original cult of this 
goddess being in this manner introduced into the Aryan religion was 
developed into S'aktism, and the goddess came to be worshipped both 
as a consort of S'iva and also by herself, as before, when she was looked 
upon as the Supreme Divinity. 

This brief sketch of the historical basis of S'aivism will not be 
complete without a reference to another important feature of this creed — 
its philosophical development. It has been mentioned above, that Rudra 
had early come to be rather dissociated from the regular Vedic pantheon 
and the sacrificial ritualism, and his gradual assimilation of foreign deities 
and cults probably carried this dissociation further. But, it was this very 
fact, which made possible the later development of S'aivism as one of 
the leading creeds of Indian religion. With the development of the Vedic 
sacrificial ritual, as seen in the Brahmana literature, most of the old Vedic 
gods degenerated into more or less colourless entities at the beck and call 
of the priest armed with the all-powerful sacrificial mantra. But not so 
Rudra. He had steadily risen in importance with the increase in the 
numbers of his worshippers. In addition, his old association with the 
Kes'ins, as seen in the Rg veda, probably suggested that in some way he 
had come to be associated with the practices of these Kes'ins and M unis. 
When, therefore, some of the advanced thinkers, among the Vedic Aryans, 
realising the futility of the Brahmaijic sacrificial system as a means of 
spiritual advancement, strove to find a better means to this end ; and, thus, 
started a revolutionary movement in the world of Indian religion, probably 
impressed by the practices of these very Munis and Kevins which they 
imitated and improved upon— Rudra provided a bridge for passing from 
the old to the new, and became the symbol round which the new move- 
ment centred. Thus were laid the foundations of the philosophical evolu- 
tion of S'aivism. The divine duality established by the association of 
Rudra with the Indus Valley goddess probably canalised this evolution, 
and thus arose the concepts of the philosophical Purusa and Prakrti as 
expounded in the Sankhya system and as first seen in the S'vetasvatara-Upa- 
nisad. Rudra’s identification with the philosophical Purusa here and his 
specific association with Sankhya and Yoga are both pointers to this. It 
was from these basic concepts that the philosophical systems of later 
S'aivism, S'aktism, the S'aiva-siddhanta of the South and the Kashmirian 
school of Pratyabhijna were, ^in course of time, developed. 



The Ethics of Pravrtti and Nivrtti 

• • 

By 

M. YAMUNACHARYA, Mysore. 

A certain school of modern psychologists following Prof. Carl Jung 
distinguishes the types of human character into extroverts and introverts 
or the active and the contemplative types. The extrovert is said to usually 
exhibit a tendency to lose himself in external activity of one kind or an- 
other whilst the introvert shows an inclination to retire into himself as 
much as the business of life would allow him to do. These tendencies 
have normal as well as abnormal manifestations. Here we are concerned 
with the normal types. No man, however, is wholly extrovert or wholly 
introvert. Consequently an admixture of the two elements is found 
normally in all human beings except those who are decidedly pronounced 
as pathological. In persons* with a highly evolved ethical personality* the 
extrovert and introvert tendencies find a beautiful blend. 

An insight into this subject is afforded in Indian Ethics and Religion 
by the distinction that is drawn between two ways of life known as 
pravrtti marga and nivrtti marga. A man* who plunges himself into the 
current of the world’s life and spends his time wholly absorbed in it, is 
said to follow the pravrtti marga * whilst one, who incessantly struggles to 
wean himself away from the current to discover the secret of happiness 
within the core of his own being* is said to tread the nivrtti marga . On 
the religious side, the one who follows the pravrtti marga> becomes a ritualist 
revelling in the punctilious performance of the external rituals of the creed 
to which he belongs. He* who follows the nivrtti marga becomes a lover of 
solitude and tranquillity finding happiness and serenity in leading the life of a 
recluse spending most of his time in solitary communion with the god of 
his conception. The way of the one is Shy ana and the way of the other 
is karman . The pravrtta and the nivrtta thus seem to go apart. Which 
is the best path to choose* one is bound to ask. * Neither to the exclusion of 
the other, [is the answer of Bhagavad~gita (BG.). To the uninstructed, pravrtti 
and nivrtti seem to be wholly incompatible. Further reflection reveals 
that the incompatibility lies but on the surface. The opposites are recon- 
ciled in a perfectly balanced personality. This has been pointed out by 
BG. and its commentators. The reconciliation between the two 
ways of life attempted by BG. has a message for our distracted times. 

From the point of view of Vedic religion the pravrtti or the forthgoing 
way is taught by the karma-kanda of our scriptures on which the ptirva 
S. 17 
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Mimamsa system is based. A thato dharma^jijHaSa — the inquiry into the 
significance of ritualism is the chief topic here. It is concerned with the 
efficacy of the external rites and ceremonies connected with the creed and 
the purposes they are sought to fulfil. The nivrtti or the in-drawing 
way is taught by the jHana-kdnda or Uttara Mimamsa, portion of the 
Vedic religion. Athatho brahma-jijHasa — the inquiry into the nature 
of Ultimate Reality constitutes its essence. It leads to the realisation 
of the highest goal of man, perfection of his personality, which in- 
volves the turning away from the pursuit of ephemeral objectives like 
wealth, fame, power and so on, chased after by most men in the world. 
As he turns away naturally from them, he is called a nivrtta. The 
pravrtti marga and the nivrtti marga are obviously intended for persons 
of different levels of spiritual development. It is also stated that pravrtti 
as taught in the Purva Mimamsa is a stepping stone to nivrtti. It leads 
to sattva-suddhi , the inner purity which is a condition precedent to the 
investigation of Ultimate Reality. When once J pravrtti marga is regarded 
in this light, it ceases to be antagonistic to nivrtti. On the other hand, 
nivrtti becomes complementary to it. Karmanusthana becomes prepara- 
tory to naiskarmya-siddhi to use the language of the Vedic teachers. 

Spiritual endeavour demands that there must be harmony between 
the outer act and the inner aspiration, the outer conduct and the inner 
character, between the psychical and the physical. Our personality is 
neither all body nor all mind— embodied beings that we are. In the 
language of Modern Philosophy we are body-minds or mind-bodies. 
Through the physical do we attain the spiritual as was recognised by the 
poet Kalidasa? when he said : s fanram adyam khalu dhaimcisadhanam . 
So what is done externally cannct be dismissed as of no consequence to the 
inner life. The. inner life, again, would remain infructuous if it docs not 
issue itself in external activity. What is thus true of the ethical living 
is true of the life of piety also. Any outward rite or ceremony, there- 
fore, if it is to be a sacrament or samskara must be the outward or the 
visible sign of an inward spiritual grace. No religion can thrive, if it is 
* either purely personal qr purely institutional. Only the institution must 
be the spontaneous and natural expression of personal inspiration and en- 
deavour after perfection. From this point of view all sacraments are of 
tremendous spiritual significance. At the same time? without the inner sap 
of fresh religious inspiration, the outward observance of the formalities 
of religion becomes mere show and farce to which the social person? 
insincerely or as a mere matter of habit, submits. BG. condemns 
religious practice of such a kind as tamasika in character. 

J^livrtti may be called the ‘Ethic of Renunciation’ . The word ‘re- 
nounce is misleading. It has been falsely interpreted as a turning away 
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from the responsibilities of domestic or social life, a. kind of escape from 
unpleasant realities, to face which we lack the requisite courage. To 
adopt the terms made familiar by Sigmund Freud, it is the escape from 
the Reality Principle to the primitive pleasure principle. This involves 
an introversion which is sickly and which is not a sign of robust mental 
health. It is ‘the sick soul’, as William James terms it in his ‘T he 
Varieties of Religious Experience'. It is attended with such regressive 
psychical characteristics as infantile regression, atavism, narcissism 
and such other marks of mental sickness. Often this kind of dubious 
renunciation is preached by the Upanisads and BG. Renunciation, in 
this context, never meant a permanent withdrawal from the world but 
only a withdrawal into the inner recesses of one’s own consciousness 
with a view to drawing from thence strength and sustenance to fight the 
tough battle of life. Great teachers are said to have thus temporarily 
withdrawn from the fray of life only to return to it fully armed with 
the necessary strength and moral courage. They are the salt of the earth. 
The greatest of our religious teachers have been the most active workers 
for the world’s welfare ‘loka-sari graha' . The secret of their lives lay 
in realising action in inaction and inaction in action as BG. paradoxically 
puts it. Selfless action is really nivrtti in pravrtti. To attain nivrtti 
in pravrtti is the final goal of ethical striving. At this stage ethics 
ripens into religion. 

Hence> the ethic of renunciation or nivrtti is the ethic of creative 
self sacrifice, creative because it is the sacrifice of the lower self in order 
to actively pursue the higher. It is not self-annihilation but self-realization. 
The message of BG. in this respect has been beautifully summed up 
by Prof. M. Hiriyanna when he says in his Outlines of Indian Philosophy : 
‘BG. teaching stands not for renunciation of action, but for renun- 
ciation in action. ' This is but an echo of the Upanisadic dictum ‘ tyaktena 
bhuHjiihafy— Enjoy life by renouncing it ’. Therein lies the secret of the 
most successful and worthy life that has ever been conceived by the 
mind of man. 
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Pre-Paninian Technical Terms 

By 

VASUDEVA S. AGRAWALA, Delhi. 

The technical terms have an important place in the history of the 
grammatical science in ancient India. A comparative study of the techni- 
cal devices and terms used in the several Pratiiskhyas, phonetical trea- 
tises and in the remaining Lafcsatza works from the Parsada literature, 
would provide a good basis for throwing light on their relative chronology. 

The grammatical technique in the Astadhyayi was partly Pa^inis own 
creation and partly borrowed by him from earlier authors. The tradi- 
tion of the technical terms evolved by Panini’s predecessors survived for 
a long time in the writings of authors of the Panianian school. We 
find many of them preserved in the varttikas of Kafryayana. A list of 
such termini technici as are not explained and for the most part not used 
in P- is given below 1 

1. arerasfl = §3 ( cf. Va. II. 4. 3, III. 2. 102 ). 

2. = raSRRta ( cf. P. VIII. 3. 36. Lcf. Surya Kanta : 
The Panjab Oriental Research Journal Vol. I. pp. 13-18 _1). 

3. srnnqwiqi = ( cf. M. VI. 3.7-8). 

4. anwgspT = ( cf. M. I. 484). 

5. = zi (cf. M. III. 343, 387; P. VII. 3.120). 

6. ( cf. Kaiyata l_Va. III. 2. 125 J ). 

7. = the ^ in place of in such words as sre rep ar etc. 

( cf. Nages'a l_Va. IV. 1. 1 J). The term is known to the Rk-Prati&akhya 
and also the Atharva-Pratisa’khya ( cf. Vishva Bandhu Shastri 1 III. 1.7. J ). 

8. , i. e. the of the Pada-patha ( cf. M. 
VI. 1. 29 ). This appears to be a peculiar term of the Rk-Pratisakhya, 
where it is defined ( cf. X. 12 ). 

9. ( M. III. 229, 247, 318 ). Kielhorn perhaps rightly 
thought that should be amended as sr L_The Indian Antiquary (IA.) XVI. 
P.106J). Fanini adopts sj as the symbol of roots having the forms of^i 
and sn ( cf. P. I. 1. 20). 

10. qsssr ■ = arq fisrc n e a ( c f . M. I. 336 ). 

1. The abbreviations used here are : P. = Psnini’s Astadhyayi ; Va. s= Vartika on 
P. ; M. = Mahabhasya, in some cases, referred to by Volume and page of KieLhorn's edn. 



Udayanacarya and Sriharsa 

By 

DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, Chinsura. 

The type of a proud dialectician is aptly visualised in the character of 
Mr. Pride ( Ahankara ) found in the Prabodhacandroday a. Mr. Pride hailed, 
curiously, from Daksina-Radha in Bengal, which was apparently one 
of the centres of advanced literary culture in Eastern India. In the 
magnificent bravado that the poet puts in his mouth at Benares 

3tfT ! 

gFTJTfl' * srrisRnrrcT spn i 

we have a striking reference to the books actually studied in the advanced 
scholastic seminaries of the times, which reveals the important fact 
that dialectics in Bengal and Mithila were still fostered by a healthy rivalry 
between the Prabhakara and Bhatta schools of the Mtmcimsa — with the 
former possibly getting the upper hand, as the exact sequence of the above 
enumeration seems to convey. The disparaging remarks, that follow about 
the S'aivas, Pas'upatas and others with their defective knowledge of the 
views of Aksapada, piont to the inevitable conclusion that the author, 
Krsnamis'ra, who was a protege of Candella Kirtivarman, late in the 11th 
century A.D. , was yet free from the influence of the great works of 
Udayanacarya, which heralded a new age in T^yaya-Vaisesika studies. 
The question naturally arises here as to when Udayana actually came 
to be regarded as a leading dialectician, and we shall attempt to 
answer it by discovering the names of the earliest writers who referred 
to Udayana. 

1) S'rivallabha author of the l^yayaMavati was probably the first 
scholar to refer to Udayana. We cite the passages below ( Chowkh. edn. 
1934, pp. 864 ) : (a) p. 38 1 atm ca tika, yathantya upantyem iti ’ 
( cf. Kiranavah [Kir.], Benares edn., p. 184 ‘ u pdntyas’abda vad-u pa padyate 1 ); 
(b) p. 39 ‘ tatha ca tika> nimesasya caturtho bhagah ksanah ’ ( Kir., 
p. 90 ) ; ( c ) pp. 399-400 ‘yatha bheryakasa-samyogasya ubhayasrayatve 
nabhasi sabdajanananiyamah iti KiranavaUkarah' ( Kir., pp. 249-50 ) ; ( d ) 
p. 445 Htyadi Tatparyasuddhav Udayanalt ; ( e ) p. 533 ‘ Kirandvahkarastu 
( on upamdna : Kir., p. 322-23 ); ( f ) p. 823 ‘iti Kiranavalikarah’. The views 
of Udayana under ( c ) and ( e ) are refuted by S'rivallabha. . The 
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Hyayahlavati was regarded as a standard work in the Kavya-7\yaya 
schools of Mithila and Bengal, and was commented upon by Vardham&na 
Upadhyaya, son of Ganges'a. It is presumed, therefore, that he 
belonged to Mithila. The following interesting passage gives, in our opinion, 
a clue to his probable age and his connection with a Royal court : yadi ca 
gaganam atma ( va ) cmyadharmenanyam avacchindyat , Kashmiravartina 
kunkumaragena Karnata-cakravarti (lalana-)-karakamalam avacchindyat (p. 290). 
The readings within brackets are taken from the Xlyayamuktavali, 
a commentary on Udayana’s Laksanavali ( p. 41 ). Coming from the pen 
of a Maithila scholar; this can only refer to the founder of the ‘ Karnata ' 
dynasty of Mithila, Nanyadeva ( circa 1097-1147 A.D. ); and the date 
of composition of the 7<[yayali lavati can be confidently placed in the first 
quarter of the 12th century ( 1100-25 ) A.D. S'rivallabha also refers 
incidentally to a king named S'alivahana with his queen Lilavatl ( p. 629 ), 
who may be an unknown local chief of the same period. It should be 
noted that when S'rivallabha wrote, Udayana had not yet attained the 
flattering epithet ‘ A carya ’ by which he was universally known after- 
wards ; and Vacaspati Mis'ra was still with him the reigning ‘ Acarya ' 
(p. 533 , Taltvakaumudyam acarya eva and Parama-nySyaCarya p. 762). 

2) Deva Suri (1086-1169 A. D.), the celebrated Jaina logician, thus 
refers to Udayana and Jayanta in the Syadvadaratnakara 

fwT JTO41 5^ II 1 

Deva Suri belonged to Gujrat and became a ‘S«ri’ in 1174 V. S. (1117- 
18 A.D). He must have written the book about 1125 A.D. 

3) Gunaratna (circa 1409 A.D.) in his Saddars’ana-sanmccaya-vrtti, chrono- 
logically enumerated the works of the Nyaya (B. I. edn., p. 94) ; S'rikantha’s 
Kiyayahnkara is mentioned immediately after Udayana in this list. We 
have traced a rare quotation from this long-lost work. S'rlharsa in his 
Khandancz-kharidakhadya (Chowkh. edn., p. 129) states, at some length, the 
arguments of a scholar against the theory of anirvacaniyata, and refutes 
them. Vidyasagara> in his commentary, definitely, identifies the passage 
thus : T^lyayalankara-granthe anirvacaniya -duSana m yad abhani tad anu- 
vqdati nanviti. At the end of the passage itself the well-known line of 
Udayana’s Kusumiinjali : paraspara-virodhe hi na prakarantara-sthitih is 
cited by the author in support of his agruments. Gunaratna was, thus, 
exactly correct, when he placed the name of S'rikantha after Udayana. 
We can tentatively place S'rikantha in the first quarter of the 12th 
century A.D. 

From the above evidence it is clear that, at the present state of our 
knowledge, Udayana has not been cited by any scholar who can be 

1. Vidyabhusana's Indian Logic , ch. II, p. 14, 
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confidently placed in the 11th century A. D. His works made their mark, 
and began to push earlier works out only from the 12th century A.D., i.e. 
almost a century and a half after the date of composition of the Laksanavalt 
(908 S'aka 984-85 A.D.) This is on the face of it improbable and lends 
support to suspicion about the genuineness of the latter date, which we 
have expressed elsewhere. Udayana and his great opponent S'riharsa, the 
author of the Khandana-khandakhadya^ are the two towering figures that 
dominated dialectics in Eastern India for about three centuries before the 
epoch-making works of Gangesa came to the fore-front in about 1400 A.D. 
An examination, of the problem of S'riharsa’s date and his exact chrono- 
logical relationship with Udayana, is attempted below for new light on 
the subject. 


The date of S'riharsa can be fixed within narrow limits from the 
following evidence. Towards the end of the Khandana-khandakhadya 
(op.cit. p. 1327), he, respectfully, mentions the name of the rhetori cian 
Mahimabhatta in the following verse : 

?ri|jnss?rf n 


Mahimabhatta, who came after Abhinavagupta ( 1015 A.D. ) and before 
Mammata ( c. 1100 A.D. ), must have been living about 1050 A. D., and 
was probably a native of Kashmir. The earliest date that can, therefore 
be assigned to S'riharsa is 1075 A. D. This dismisses any attempt ( cf. 
IA. 1913, p. 83 ) to place S'riharsa earlier. On the other hand, the 
earliest author, who quoted from S'riharsa’s Naisadhacarita, is Mahendra 
Suri, a disciple of the famous Jaina polymath Hemacandra ( 1088-1172 
A. D. ). In his commentary on the Anekarthasangraha of Hemacandra 
he quoted many passages of the Haisadha as illustrations, e.g. under 
II. 18 ( p. 8 of extracts from the commentary in Zachariae’s edn. 1893 ) 

?• i 6 wv I 3 K ! L / 274 i P \ 43) ’ IL2 " (p - 47 >’ 11 303 catti’ 11-527 
(p 77), IV. 155 (p 173) and IV. 339 ( p. 184). This commentary, 

which was published in the name of the author’s teacher Hemacandra 
was written soon after ’ the latter’s death ( ibid. Preface p XIII ) S'ri- 
harsa, as a native of Bengal and a protege of the king of Kanyakubja . could 
not be supposed to have commanded the respects of foremost scholars of 
Western India unless he was at least an exact contemporary of Mahen- 
dra s guru, Hemacandra, or slightly senior to him. None of the authori- 
ff: 5J .Mahendra, as far as can be ascertained, belong to the latter 

half of die 12th century A.D. Snhar 5 a must, therefore, have written 
hs works m the second quarter ( 1125-50 A.D.) of the century during 
die reign of Govindacandra of Kannauj ( 1104-54 A.D. ), whose patronage 
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of the poet is definitely stated by a commentator named Gadadhara 1 . 
S'riharsa, probably, started his literary career with small tracts like 
Amara-khandanam (Madras Ms. No. R 1595) and Dvirupakosa ( ibid. R 1607) 
with a view to enrich his vocabulary. Ksirasvamin, in his commentary 
on the Amarkosa 2 3 , quotes a line from S'riharsa sa h ghat a-mrtyur-marako rrnrir- 
mdn ca devata ( II. 6. 58 ). This is evidently from the Dvi- 
rtipakosa or a similar work of the poet. Ksirasvamin was quoted by 
Vardhamana in the Ganaratnamahodadhi ( Eggeling’s edn., pp. 306 and 430 ), 
which was composed in 1140 A. D. These early tracts of S'riharsa will 
have, therefore, to be assigned to the first decade of the century in the very 
b eginn ing of reign of Govindacandra. It is possible that the poet in his 
very old age enjoyed the patronage of Vijayacandra ( to 1169 A, D. ) and 
Jayacandra, the son and grandson of Govindacandra®. But the statement 
of Rajas'ekhara Suri that the poet wrote in the reign of the latter prince 
need not be taken as literally true ; Rajas'ekhara could not correctly re- 
cord the name and relation of Jayacandra in the P rabandhakosa. It is 
probable that the T^aisadha was commented upon already in the reign 
of Govindacandra. The; late MM. V- P. Dube of the Government Sans- 
krit College, Benares, was well-known for claiming certain startling dis- 
covries. One of them relates to a commentary on the Tiaisadha said to 
have been composed in 972 S'aka ( 1050 A. D. ). The verse recording 
this date is actually cited by him thus 4 


3TT?3f ST'S I 

T^nrm-^^rsr: > 

g'ang. sHFaYRTn ii 


The source of this verse, like some other statements of the late Pandit, 
remains untraceable. It is not likely that the Pandit himself fabricated 
the verse. If it is regarded as genuine, we have to take the word ‘ anka ’ 
as a numerical symbol for 10 instead of 9, and read the date as equiva- 
lent to 1150 A. D. It is not unlikely, moreover, for the king of 


1. S.R. Bhandarkar : Rep. of a Second Tour in search of Skt. MSS., 1907, pp. 43 and 
87-8). 

2. Oka’s edn., p. 101 ; Trivandrum edn.. Part II, p. 316. 

3. The activities of a man normally cover more than half a century, and in excep- 
tional cases may extend to full three quarters of a century. We refer here to two authen- 
tic cases. Madhava Tarkasiddhanta, a leadirg scholar of Nyay ■ at Mavadvipa in Bengal, 
had a seminary in 1817 ( Ward : A view of the Hist. And C. of the Hindoos, 3rd edn., 
1820, Vol. IV, p. 494 ) and was still going strong in 1864 ( Proc. A SB, 1867, p. 91 ). 
Jagannatha Tarkapancanana, author of Vivadabhangarnava (1792 A. D. ) died in 1807 
‘ at the age of more than 1 CO years’ ( ( Modern Review, September, 1929, pp. 26L62 ). * 

4. Introduction to the Nvavavartiha* Chowkh., 1916, p. 160 . 
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Kanyakubja to ask a scholar of his court to write a commentary on the 
greatest poem of the century 1 * * . 


We have stated above that S'rlharsa refuted the views of S'rika^tha, 
author of the Klydyalankdra , in the K handana. In the passage of S'ri- 
kantha, a line of Udayana is cited? and evidently the former was a follower 
of the latter. S'rlharsa, directly? criticised Udayana in several places 
( Khandana , pp. 705,747, 1326 etc. ). The most interesting passage is the 
one, where Sriharsa answers Udayana with a twist of the latter s own 
words in the K usumaTijali (III. 7 ) : — 


II ( Khandana, op. tit. p. 693 ) 


We refer to two other typical passages. On p. 1018 a long passage 
of Udayana s T dtparya-parisuddhi is cited and subsequently refuted at length. 
On pp. 1170*76 a very long passage from Uday ana's Bauddhadhikam is 
reproduced and subjected to a detailed criticism later on. All these 
undoubtedly place Udayana in the position of the greatest opponent, whom 
S'riharsa wanted to meet by arguments. 


1. We should state here a puzzle regarding the sequence of s'rrharsa’s works. The 
Dvirnpa-kosa, mentioned above, refers in the concluding verse to the Naisadha. The latter 
at the end of Canto VI refers to the Khandana , which again quotes the Naisadha ( op* cit. 
p. 226). s'rivatsa, a commentator of the Naisadha , clearly records a tradition that the 
two works were composed by the poet simultaneously — ekadaiva granthadvayam kavinct 
krtamAti prasiddhih ( end of Canto VI : an old palm-leaf Ms. preserved at V. R. Museum, 
Rajshahi ). Most of the other commentators, specially Gadadhara mentioned above and 
Candu Pandita, are of opinion that the Khandana was composed before the Naisadha. We 
may hazard a conjecture here. In those days of difficult communication, authors had to wait 
for convenience and proper opportunities for circulation of their works. When an oppor- 
tunity arises, sometimes long after the date of composition of each work, the books are 

apparently revised and given a final shape, and the concluding verses are added as a sort of 

advertisement of the numerous works of the same author. It cannot, therefore, be argued 
that the Naisadha was composed by the poet last of all, after the numerous works mentioned 
at the ends of Cantos. At the end of Canto V, s'rrharsa mentions a work of his named 

Vijaya,Pras'astu According to one commentator Gopinatha ( L. 1639 ), it was a pane- 
gyric on the Gaudes'vara Vijayasena. Though this will corroborate the date of $'rr- 
har$a we have arrived at above; the mention of a separate panegyric of the family of the king 
of Gaud a at the end of Canto VII, seems to go against this interpretation, s'rrvatsa gives 
the full name of the king concerned as 4 Vijayacandra ’ and adds the note — tatra rsjno 
jlvitatvadva gauravctd vs sri-s'abdah prayujyate. This is more in keeping with the poet’s 
professed connection with the court of Kanyakubja. The poet might have written this on 
the occasion of Vijayacandra’s becoming the Crown Prince or on the occasion of his coronation. 
In any case we need not argue that the Naisadha was composed as late as the third quarter 
of the century. 
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Here we are confronted with the question — what length o f time inter- 
vened between the two eminent scholars ? A definite answer to the question 
is provided by CaUdu Pandita, the most learned commentator of the J'laisadha. 
At the very beginning of the commentary, which was written in 1353 V.S- 
( 1296-97 A. D. ), it was categorically stated that Udayana challenged and 
defeated S'riharsa’s father (S'rihira) in a debate ; and S'riharsa, as a faithful 
son, avenged the defeat by meeting Udayana’ s arguments in the Khandana : 

sn^nira 1 . 

This clear statement of Caudu Pandita cannot be lightly brushed aside. 
It is supported, in our opinion, by the fact that S'riharsa, nowhere, refers to 
Udayana by name, though the name of Vacaspati occurs in his work 
( Khandana , p. 656 ). It can, therefore, be reasonably surmised that Udayana 
was removed only by a generation from the times of S'riharsa. The direct 
and pungent retort cited above, points to the same conclusion. The date 
of composition of Udayana’ s Laksanavali ( 906 S'aka ) should consequently 
be rejected, and Udayana’ s period of activity might be placed in the second 
half (1050-1100 A. D. ) of the 11th century A. D. S'riharsa’s birth-date 
may be surmised to be about 1075 A. D., a decade before Hemacandra, 
whose disciple Mahendra first quoted from his work. The debate between 
Udayana and S'rihira ( the father of S'riharsa ) might have taken place 
about 1070-1080 A.D. We are not aware of any evidence worth the 
name, which goes against this scheme of chronology. 


1. Des. Cat. of Govt. Mss., B. O. R. I„ Poona, Vol. XIII . Pt. i, p. 481. 



Panini’s Vocabulary and His Date 1 

By 

S. P. CHATURVEDI, Amraoti. 


Dr. A.B. Keith, in his contribution to the Bharata-Kaumudz 2 , dis- 
cusses my paper on ‘Pacini’s Vocabulary — its bearing on his date’, which 
was published in the Woolner Commemoration Volume (pp.46-50), and 
shows his disagreement with the view put forth therein. It is a matter 
of great sorrow that Dr. Keith did not live long to see the publication of 
his article referred to above. As my previous article was written to co- 
mmemorate the sacred memory of Dr. A.C. Woolner, famous Indologist 
of the Punjab, it is only proper that this reply also to the criticism of that 
article should appear in a Collection of Papers intended for honouring 
another famous Indologist of the same region, Dr. Siddheshvara Varma. 


In my article, a consideration of linguistic development was put 
forward in support of the view that P. flourished in pre-Buddhistic 
age. Attention of scholars was drawn to the rich and vast vocabulary 
of P., wherein, a good variety of words of contemporary language 
dealing with almost all conceivable topics of the world, is met with. 
Technical words of sacrificial science and religious literature ; literary and 
scientific words ; words indicating various relations and things of domestic 
use ; botanical words indicating trees, creepers, flowers and medicines, 
words of geographical and historical importance, such as rivers, villages, 
countries, royal dynasties, races, castes, tribes ete., and words indicating 
different professions — in short, words of almost all subjects figure in P.’s 
vocabulary. It is but natural, therefore, to expect that these words must 
have been in use in P.’s contemporary language, for, P. wrote 
his grammar, not for its own sake, but for regularising the then prevailing 
language. Pat. s date, more or less definitely fixed, we are fortunately in 
a position to start back from a fixed date ( 150 B.C. ) to that of P., 
and arrive at tentative conclusions by comparing the contemporary langu- 
ages of the three great grammarians-P., K. and Pat. The lAahabha- 
sya of Pat. is a comprehensive commentary on K.’s vartikas. In ma ny 
places Pat., having no certain knowledge of K.’s intended meaning, inter- 
prets them in more than one way. This fact, taken together with the 
consideration of K.’s probable authorship of the Vajasaneya-Pratis'akhya, 
will necessitate a longer interval between K. and Pat. than fifty 


1. 

2 . 


The abbr^iations used here are : K. = Kstyayana. P. = Pgnini, Pat. = PataBjali, 
ine Kadm-kumuda Mookerjee Comm. Vol. I. 345, 
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years as Keith thinks 1 . According to Belvelkar 2 , the date of K. should, 
approximately, be not later than 350 B,C. Thus, a minimum interval 
of 200 years between K. and Fat. appears to be a reasonable hypothesis. 
We know that the difference in time between the periods of P. and 
K. is much greater than that between K. and Pat. On K.’s own 
evidence 3 , we know that many conjugational forms, sanctioned by P. 
had become non-current in his days. As established studiously by Gold- 
stucker 4 , many words assumed meanings in K.^s time, which they did 
not possess in the days of P. ; and many grammatical forms, which were 
current in the days of P., had become obsolete, antiquated or even 
incorrect. So a long interval between K. and P. can be easily ima- 
gined. It is true that a spoken language changes more rapidly than a 
literary language, still taking into considration the very slow process of 
change which the Vedic Sanskrit underwent from the time of the R gveda to 
the beginning of the classical Sanskrit, an interval of 200 years ( as supposed 
by Keith ) is not sufficient. To explain satisfactorily such a marked 
change in linguistic phenomenon, we have to assume a fairly long period 
of interval between K. and P. According to Bhandarkar 5 , the basis of P. s 
language is the language of the pre-M ahabharatd period; and to a great 
extent, the Brahmapas were written in that language. So, if we 
believe, as we must, that P. in his grammar treated the language of 
his times, his age should not be later than the 8th century B. C. To 
corroborate this view of an early date for P., a list 6 of popular words 
occurring in the A stadhyayi was given in the article under reference. 

Keith rejects the above conclusion, and regards circa 350 B.C. as a pro- 
bable date for P. He thinks that the obscure words given in the 
list might have been used in about 350 B.C. and yet have evaded occurr- 
ing in contemporary literature. Here lies the difference in the viewpoints 


1. Bharata-Kaumudi, op . cit . p., 345. 

2. Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 29. 

3. Mahabhasya , I. 1. 1. 

4. P&nini and his Place etc., p. 94. 

5. Wilson Philological Lectures* ch. I. 

6. We, purposely, avoided the inclusion of the technical terms and of the words 
enumerated in the Ganapatha of P., for, the Ganapafha has not remained uncontami- 
nated. There are many words added in the list in post-Papinian times. So, only such 
words, as are directly mentioned in the sutras, were listed there. Keith says • Some of 
the references are inaccurate and the meanings assigned to them are occasionally doubtful'. 
While we are sorry for slight inaccuracies in the printing of 3 numerical figures, we- 
remain Unconvinced about the latter part of the remark. The meanings assigned are those , 
as given in the comm. ( Kas'ika ). Unless shown to be wrong, there is no reason to 
doubt these meanings.. 

S. 19 
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of approach to the problem. the words did not occur in the contem* 
porary literature or speech, how they came to be treated in P. s grammar ? 
Instead of giving the natural answer that they were used in the then 
current literature which, on account of its great antiquity, has not come 
down to us in entirity, he gives an evasive reply that the words evaded 
occurring in the same. The reluctance of Western Orientalists to accept 
an early date for Sanskrit works is the real reason behind such evasive 
replies. Keith says ‘It is possible to place the date further back, but it 
cannot be said to be at all necessary'. This remark clearly betrays the 
feeling of reluctance referred to above. 

The use of the word Yavana in P. IV. 1. 49 should give no trouble. 
A close study of P. IV. 1. 49 and IV. 1. 175 and the vartika thereon 
clearly shows that while P. knew the Yavana people, K. knew their 
script and also their rulers. We know that there was a colony of Greeks 
( Ionions ) settled long before in Afghanistan. Being cut off from 
their mainland, they were not as advanced people as those who came 
to the frontiers of India in later times ( 325 B.C. ). P. knew the former 
only. Hence he could have no knowledge of the Greek script and the 
Greek rulers that came to be known in the days of K. Thus, the 
word T avanarii, sanctioned by P. for ‘a Yavana woman’, is in favour of 
an early date for P. rather than a late one, as Keith thinks. 

Incidentally, we my point here other reasons 1 for locating P. in an 
early age. To P. the word Ar onyaka meant a forest man ( cf. P. IV. 2. 
129 ), but K.’s vartika extends its meaning to ‘a book of study’ (written 
in a forest ) and ‘a forest vihara’. This clearly indicates that P. flourish- 
ed in the pre-Buddhistic period before the Aranyaka texts and monks' 
rplls came into vogue, and K. in the post-Buddhistic period. The 
mention of Pars'us (Persians) as mercenary soldiers (P. V. 3. 117) refers 
to a period before they founded their Empire in 550 B.C. The word 
S 'aka, in the sense of ‘a S'aka ruler ’ j is known to K. and not to P. 
(cf. P. IV, 1, 175 and the vartika thereon). We infer, therefore, that 
P. flourished before Deioces established the Shaka kingdom about 700 B.C. 
A similar evidence is given by the addition of the word V rj igarhapata 
by K. in P. VI*. 2. 42. The Vrjis, therefore, came to be admitted to Vedic 
religion, and began having Garhapatya fire after P., but before K. It is 
well-known that the Vrjis figure in Buddhistic history. 

A highly significant proof for the pre-Buddhistic period of P. is 
the use of the word BhaSa by him for the current language of his 
period. We know that this BhaSa of P. is the basis of his grammar, . 
and represents a stage preceding the rise of Prakrtas. This Sanskrit was 

1, For details see the History of Indian Literature by C. V. Vaidya, Vol.L.Section III. . 
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the current language of the people in P.'s times. But, in the days of 
Buddha, Pall ( a form of Prakrita ) was in currency? as he used it as a 
language for his preaching. The interval of time between Buddha and 
P. must be sufficiently long to account -for the changes which took 
place in Sanskrit and softened and modified it to the Prakrta form. If 
in spite of such clear indications 1 2 about the pre-Buddhistic date for P. 
Western scholars cling to the post-Buddhistic date? the reason lies not 
in the lack of cogent evidence, but in their reluctance to accept an 
early date for Sanskrit works. There can be no argument to convince 
one who believes that P.’s BhaSa was not a current language, and 
that his grammar deals with an artificial language mostly confined to 
the Brahmanical classes*. 


1. These indications, taken severally, may pot appear to have much force; but viewed 
collectively they provide sufficient data. The application of the argument of silence should 
not be objected to in view of the vast panorama of linguistic facts presented by P. 

2. By way of explanation and to remove an apparent contradiction, it is necessary 
to add that we regard that P.'s Bhasa was the language of the people, and he dealt 
with the same in his grammar. But, in Buddha’s time, this language had changed, and its 
place was taken by a form of Prakrta. P.'s Bfctsa, however, continued to be the language 
of the learned, and whatever changes crept therein were accounted for by K* See my 
paper on * Development of Sanskrit Grammar in the Vikrama Era ' , Nagart Pracaript 
Patrika, Vol 49, pp. 301-320 ( 1944 ). 



A Note on Radha-mana-tarangini 

By 

J. B. CHAUDHURI, Calcutta. 

Recently I had an occasion to hunt for a certain MS. in the Collec- 
tions of the Vangxya Sahitya Parisad in course of which, I came across 
a MS. of the above-mentioned work of Nandakumara Deva S'arma 
Vidyabhusana. The devotional nature of the work was manifest from 
the title itself, but I was simply overjoyed when I found that the 
work was really a Sanskrit version of our Pala'-fortam-mana-bhaHjana 
i.e. a series of songs interspersed with prose interpretations etc. on the 
appeasement of Radha by Krsna. From this point of view, this work 
is unique, particularly because, this will help all non-Bengali Sanskrit 
scholars to have a peep, at least, into the real nature of our sarikirtana 
that forms the backbone of the cultural revival brought about by S'ri- 
krsria Caitanya Mahaprabhu in Bengal. The KrsUa cult, as propagated 
in Bengal, may be best understood from such standard works as the 
Bhaktirasamrta-sindhu , Ujjvala-ni lo:mani, Uddhava-madhava, Vidagdha- 
madhava, Haribhakti-vilasa etc. ; but the niceties and subtleties 
working on Bengali minds, as a result of the sankirtana, can hardly be 
guessed from a mere study of these works. In this respect, the MS. 
at hand will be of some help, and more so, if its Sanskrit verses could 
be attuned after the kirtana style- 

In his Notices, Vol. Ill, pp. 123-124, MS. No. 170, Rajendralal Mitra 
describes a MS. of the abovementioned work. The first four 
verses, which he has quoted from this MS., are not found in the MS. 
at hand. These two MSS. are, as a matter of fact, widely different in 
contents as well as readings. Rajendralal’s MS. records only 73 verses, 
whereas the MS. at hand consists of 88 ( excluding the one giving the 
date of composition ). There are many other discrepancies between the 
two MSS. 

I reproduce the Radha • tnanci - WiaHjana narrative here with some 
quotations from • the MS. ■ The verses ■ cited will, at. the same time', testify 
to the real merit of the work. As prearranged, Radha goes to ' visit 
Krssa on the banks of the Jumna; but failing to find him there, becomes' 
very angry, and promises that , if Krsria does not see her in her residence 
at. once, she would have recourse .to violent .wrath, and riot see Krsna' 
any more:— 

fFSGjfsSr f5%Sffn I , 
rf ysrasq; )) 
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^ g' ^r^rrftr ^crra; wsm: n 


As Krsna fails to arrive there 


as desired, Radha laments bitterly :— 

win i 


fist ^ur-^Rf ^gnrsftr ^mr^n i 
smsmt srrcnt, gfNt *ftavw. imn 
It occurs to her that Krsna was possibly enticed away by Candra- 
vali or, who knows, he might have lost his way in darkness. Vrnda, 
however, could see into the real nature of the trouble,- and assured Radha 
as to that. As ill-luck would have it, Candravali would not let Krsna 
go, and therefore, he much against his own wishes, is compelled to 
pass the night there. In the morning he comes to meet Radha when 
Vrnda, the confidante of Radha, rebuffs him : — 




On Krsna’s further solicitations to meet Radha, Vrnda further 
retorts .— 


iirt if ^rfsrat g*nf ?iR5n sr-fiis^r? i 

g q *ngw«R*ri faififerei nRflr , 
m gi wNre Rif^T fS re f^ q fc 11 


Vrnda then reports to Radha about KrsUa’s arrival and returns 
with despair. Radha now bewails relentlessly for her decision and 
earnestly prays to Vrnda for bringing Krsna back to her. Vrnda again 
goes out in search of Krsna and comes back disappointed. Verging on a 
total collapse, Radha cries out : — 


finil wrr firRfrg Rt sristrrfrt: * i 
fi fi #^rr erth q«r; ir*ii 


sn^ ^Hrrf^r mfTRT ITT , 

*TrTT RI f kv&t fsPTFST *IT% | RTfiFft t 

1% ri *rf^RS5gHT , 

snSrewnftr irvu 
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Krspa in the meantime approaches V is'akha, a friend of Radha, for 
help but for which he is determined to commit suicide. She, however, 
advises him to worship S'iva and wear the robes of a mendicant offered 
by her. Krsna does accordingly and proceeds the next morning? as a 
mendicant to appease Radha. Reaching Jatilas house, he says that 
he would not accept any alms if the same be not offered by a chaste lady 
of the type of Radha. She is consequently sent for. Now, Krsna 
apologises to her and prays for her favour — 

y affifcgrc r re Tfcm Tret, 

jtpt i 

M Tf^TPSTfsrt Trftsv, 

ttpt *th surfer f?rr ii«*h 

Then both of them proceed towards their beloved bower, Radha’s 
eyes feasting on the beauty of Krsna’s eyes. The consequent pleasure 
of Radha and her solicitations at once remind one of the Bhava-samme- 
lana songs of Vidyapati. 


The date of the work as given in both the MSS. is as follows : 

1 safari ^rj 11 As 6617 

S'aka year does not mean anything, probably 1766 S'aka i.e. 1834 A.D. 
is to be acceptecd as the date of composition of the work. The reading 
‘ seems to be wrong 1 . 

The work reveals that the author was a resident of Navadvlpa 
and pupil of one Gangadhara. It is not an ancient work ; its devotional 
fervour and simple style are nevertheless striking. The readings of the 
MS. at hand present some difficulties, which are evidently due to the 
carelessness of the scribe. As mentioned before, the value of the MS. 
remains in its presentation of the Radhamana-bhaHjcma as known in 
Bengal to Sanskrit scholars everywhere. Unfortunately, no other work by 
the author has yet come to light. 


1. The original reading might have been $ g R3 r WH«rj . 31l% etc. , i.e. 1697 s'aka. 
the first having a reference to the nine sentiments in literature and the second ^ 
indicating the six flavours —ED. 



Authorship and Date of Bhagavadgita 

By 

P. C. DIVANJI, Bombay. 

1. Bhagavadgita is looked upon in India as a work of special 
importance from a time prior to the time of S'ankaracarya because in 
his bhasya ( III. 2 ) there is a reference to an earlier commentary 
thereon establishing the view that it advocates the doctrine that freedom 
from transmigration can be achieved by following the path of knowledge 
combined with that of action ( jHana-karma-samuccaya ). In the West 
it was unknown till Charles Wilkins translated it into English in 1785 
at the instance of the East India Company. Still it was not until 
Schlegeb a German scholar, edited it critically with a Latin translation 
that it attracted the attention of the Western scholars. It has been 
since translated into all the European languages and even into the 
Japanese 1 . Telang, who translated it into English (S.B.E. Series, No. VIII), 
has, in the Introduction, considered the question of the probable date of 
the composition of the work and recorded his conclusion that the said 
date must be earlier than that of the Dharmasiltm of A pastamba> which 
Buhler had, in his Introduction to the translation of that work ( S. B. 
E. Series, No. XIV ), placed it in the 4th or 5th century B.C. Holts- 
mann, propounded the view that the work contained clear evidence of 
its being a work of two authors, one of whom expounded the philoso- 
phical doctrine of the Sankhyas and the other, the bhakti doctrine of 
the Bhagavatas; and that whereas the original Gits had been composed 
for the former purpose only, the present one is a revised edition there- 
of with the doctrine of the Bhagavata cult loosely grafted on it. Garbe 
embodied the result of his examination of this question in his Introduc- 
tion to his German translation of the work, split up into two groups* 
the first of which he postulated as the original Gita. The stanzas fr a ns . 
lated in the first group are those which hold forth devotion to Vasu- 
deva as the means for the attainment of freedom from the bondage of 
samsara and of the highest bliss and peace of mind; while those translated 
in the second one are those in which knowledge and meditation have 
been held forth as the means for the attainment of the same end. He 
supported his view by tracing the history of the Bhagavata religion, 
which, according to him, originated earlier than the Sankhya, Toga, 
Vedanta and Kanmammatnsa doctrines, which were drawn upon by the 

1. M. W intern itz : The History of Indian Literature , Vol. I. pp. 426-27. 
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reviser for establishing a synthesis between them. Agreeable to this 
view, he put down the work in its present form in the 2nd century 

A. D., and in its original form in the 2nd century B.C h Bhandarkar, 

though agreeing with the view that the Gita had been originally 
composed for providing a canonical work to the followers of theBhaga- 

vata or Satvata religion, does not agree in looking upon the work in 

its present form as a revised edition of an original shorter work and 
treats it as a work which had remained in the same form in which it 
had been originally composed and fixes for it a date that could not be 
later than the beginning of the 4th century B. C 1 2 . Winternitz, has 
expressed his agreement with Edgerton’s vaguest view that the Gita 
might have been composed before the Christion Era, but not much 
before it 3 4 5 6 . 

2. It is strange that none of these scholars has discussed the 
authorship of the work. In my view that question is intimately connected 
with that of the date of the work. It would not be reasonable to hold 
forth a date as correct which it may not be possible to support by a 
reference to the existence about that time of a person who can probaly 
have been its author. The Gita, according to our tradition, is a work 
of the sage Vyasa. A merely general doubt as to the authorship 
of all the works of the pre-classical period would not be entitled 
to much weight in the case of the Gita at least, because even those 
who look upon it in its present form as revised edition of an older 
work, have come to the conclusion that the original Gita must have 
formed part of the original Bhsrata Therefore, we can confidently say 
that it, in its original form, whatever that might have been, was 
composed by Vyasa. The questions that now remain for investigation 
are ( 1 ) the indentity of Vyasa and ( 2 ) the time when he can be 
reasonably believed to have lived. As regards the first, the Adiparvan 
of the Mahabharata leaves very little room for a doubt, because besides 
stating the name ‘Vyasa’, it also gives his personal name as ‘Krspa 
Dvaipayana’ or simple ‘Dvaipayana’. He was none other than Vyasa 
( literally meaning the arranger ) who collected together the Vedic 
hymns and arranged them in the form of the Samhita. The Epic too 
calls itself Samhita of the Bhdrata-ltihdsa°. In another P arvan of the 
same Epic®, he is spoken of as have been born of Satyavati by 

1. Introduction to The Bhagavadgita by Garbe, translated into English by N. B, 
Udgikar of Poona, pp. 30-33. 

2. The Vaisnavism, g 'aivisrn and Other minor Sects p. 18. 

3. op. cit. p. 438, fn. 1. 

4. Garbe, ibid. pp. 4, 12-13. 

5. Critical edition, Poona, I. 1. 15.29. 

6. s'Sntiparvan HI. 177/ 2-5. 
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the sage Paras'ara of the Vasistha Gotra. Even though it is true that 
there had been several Vyasas 1 and that the Samhitas of the first three 
Vedas had been compiled by other Brahmanas also®, there should be 
no difficulty in identifying the author of the Bharata epic and, there- 
fore, also of the Bhagavadgtta in their original forms. 

3. The question of the identity of Vyasa of Bharata epic has 
become somewhat confounding only because the Bhagavata-puraya treats 
the said sage as identical with Badarayaoa and calls his son S'uka, 
Badarayani 3 . The basis of this identification seems to be that the 
former had, according to that PutaBa itself, been living in a hermitage 
situated in the midst of badara or badari ( jujube ) trees situated on 
the bank of the river Sarasvatl 4 . The clearest proof of their being two 
distinct personalities living in two ages separated from each other by a 
long distance of time is, however* afforded by the fact that the Smrti 
referred to in Brahmaswtra 1.2. 6; 3. 22; II. 3. 45 ; III. 2. 17 and IV 
1. 10 is, according to S'ankara, the Bhagavadgtta. He has supported this 
identification by actually quoting the relevant stanzas from the Cits 
(i. e. XVIII. 61, XIII. 2, XV. 6, 12; XV. 7; XIII. 12 and VI. 11, 
respectively ). He has also made it clear that the word Brahma-sstra 
( G. XIII. 4 ) does not refer to the S'snrakasstra but to the Upanisads s . 
And, he seems to be right because the said sutra work could not have 
been composed earlier than Bhagavadgtta. That this must have been in 
his mind is clear from the fact that he refers, in his bhasya on the 
sutra. to the two writers by different appellations. Thus, in his bhasya 
on BrahmasVtra I. 3. 29, 33; II. 1. 1; 3. 29, 47 and III 3. 32 he speaks 
of the author of the Great epic as the sage— Veda Vyasa, Vyasa, 
Dvaipayana, while in that on I. 1. 2; II. 1. 14, 37, 42 ; III. 1. 1 ; 3. 
28, 57; 4. 1,19; IV. 1. 12, 17; 2. 1, 3. 14; 4.7 he speaks of the 
author of the Brahmasutra as ‘Bhagavan Sutrakara' and 1 Acarya ’, 
never even once as a Rsi (sage). The sutra too refers to its author’s 
views as distinguished from those of the other thinkers of the Mimamsa 
schools by the name ‘ Badarayatta ’ ini. 3.26, 33. III. 2. 41, 4. 1, 8, 1.9, 
IV. 3. 15, 4. 7, 12, and not even once as Dvaipayana Vyasa whose 
Smrti has been twice drawn upon in sutra for supporting the author’s 
view 6 . According to a well-established tradition again, Veda VySsa 
had, after compiling the Samhitas of the Veda and the Aitihasika 
tradition taught those of the KrSna Tajurueda and the Bharata-itihasa 

1. Visnu-Puratta III. 3 ; Yogavasispha , II. 3. 21-31. 

2. Pargiter : Indian Historical Tradition , p. 316. 

3. Bhagavata-Pyrana , I. 1. 7 ; 4. 14-25 ; XII. 6. 8-80. 

4. Op. cit, I. 7. 1-2. 

5. Cf. Br, Su. II. 3. 47 , IU. 1. 14 and Qfz6kax3.'s bha$ya thereon ( N. S, P. edition, 
pp. 624, 673). 

S. 20 
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to Vais'ampayana just as he taught the others to the other pupils of 
his 1 . This Vais'ampayana taught the Samhita of the said Veda to his 
nephew and pupil, Yajnavalkya Daivarati who afterwards quarrelled 
with him and vomitted out the Samhita . He, then propitiated the Sun 
and was able to compile his own Sukla Yajurveda-Samhita. That being 
so, Dvaipayana must have lived at least 50 years earlier than Yajna- 
valkya and his Bharata-Samhita , of which the Gita formed a parts 
must be of an earlier date than_Yajnavalkya's Yajurveda-Samhita and 
also than the Brhadaranyaka and Isa Upanisads, in the former of which 
Yajnavalkya is chief exponent of the nature of the Atman and Brahman 
and the latter of which forms the 40th Adhyaya of the said Samhita . 

4. On the other hand, Badarayaua has, in his Bvahmasutra , tried 
to establish his Vedanta system by bringing about a reconciliation of 
the apparently divergent statements contained in the texts of not only 
the said Upanisads but also of other later ones which show an influence 
of the Sankhya doctrine, renunciation. Not only that but even the theories 
of the S'unyavadins and Ksanikavijnanavadins, established in their Sans- 
krit works only, were known to and refuted by Badarayana 2 . These 
vadas had come into existence considerably later than the division of 
the Buddhists into the followers of the Mahayana and Hlnayana schools 
and that division had again taken *place after several previous schools 
had arisen and been extinguished 3 . The author of the Brahmasutra must, 
therefore, have lived considerably later than not only the age in which 
the said Upanisads were compiled but also that in which the later 
Buddhist vadas established in Sanskrit works had originated. 

5. Further, the fact that Badarayana refers at several places in his 
stitra the views of one, Jaimini, on several topics 4 is an eloquent proof 
of his being either of a later or of the same date as Jaimini. Most 
probably the latter was the case, because his views there referred to 
are such as presuppose a knowledge on his part of almost all the texts 
of the Brahma^as and Upanisads known to Badarayana. That being 
so and the earliest sage of that name known to Sanskrit literature being 
only the pupil of Veda Vyasa whom he had taught the Samaveda \ 
thk Jaimini must have lived in an age considerably later than that in 
which Veda Vyasa could have lived; and consequently Badarayana 
must not only be distinct from the latter, but must also have lived 
in a very later age than him. 

1. Bh&.-Pu. XII, 6. 52 ; Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 321*25. 

2. Br.Su. II. 2. 18-22 and s'ankara’s bhasya thereon. 

3. Divanji : Introduction to the Siddhantabindu ( G. O. Series No. 64 ) pp. 22-25. 

4. Br.Su. L 2, 28, 31 ; 3. 31 ; 4. 18 ; III, 2. 40 ; 4, 2, 18, 40 ; IV. 3. 12 ; 4. 5, 

5. Pargiter, op.ciu pp. 321-25. 
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6. Veda Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedic Samhitas and the 
author of the Bharata epic in its original form being thus clearly 
distinguishable from Badarayana Vyasa, the author of the Brahmasutra, 
and there being no other Vyasa during the period intervening between 
them, the date of Bhagavadgita must necessarily be the same as that 
of the former sage and that of the said compilations and the Epic. 
The date of the Epic again must necessarily be very near that of the 
Bharata war itself because Veda Vyasa was the father by niyogavidhi 
of Pandu, Dhrtarastra and Vidura and one of the elders who consoled 
Yudhisthira when he fell dejected after he was installed on the throne 
of Hastinapur on the termination of the war. Various attempts have 
been made to fix the date of the said war. Mr. Vaidya concluded that 
it must be 3102 B. C 1 . That must be the date also according to the 
Yudhisthira era which is still current in some parts of India as in 
Kas'mira. This is, however, based on astronomical grounds only which 
are not free from errors. According to literary traditional evidence 
recorded in the Pauranic works, Pargiter has come to the conclusion 
that it must be about 950 B. C 2 . This is, however, due to his having 
allowed 18 to 20 years to each monarch intervening between Paxiksiti 
II, the successor of Yudhisthira an! Mahapadma Nanda. Sitanath Pra* 
dhan having considered the same question from several view-points, 
including the lists of Vedic teachers, has arrived at the conclusion that 
the Bharata war must have occurred in about 1150 B. C 3 . If the 
period for each reign of the 26 kings of Magadha from Senajit, a 
contemporary of AdhisimakrsPa is taken to be 25 years, which, in my view, 
is the only proper period, and the total period of 650 years thus arrived 
at, is added to the 382 years prior to the Christian era when Maha- 
padma can be believed to have ascended the throne, the total comes 
to 1032 B. C. And if to this 100 more years are added on account 
of the four predecessors of Adhisima upto Pariksita II, the date of his 
accession comes to 1132 B. C. Adding 36 years of the reign of Yudhis- 
thira himself we arrive at 1168 B. C. as the approximate date of the 
Bharata war. This is very near the date arrived at, by Sitanath Pra- 
dhan and roughly accords with the interpretation of the chronological 
data, as given in the Puranas so as to point to an interval of 1050 
years between Pariksita and Mahapadma. Dr. Altekar of Benares, has, 

1. M. Wintemitz;, op. cit p. 473. 

2. Op. cit. pp. 179-83. H.C. Roy Chaudhari ( Political History inf. a 4th edn. 
pp. 27-29. ) relying on the vatns'a lists given in the sfnnkhayarta Kranyaka and gatikhayana 
Grkya Sutra has fixed 850 B. C. as the probable date of the said war. 

3. Chronology ef Ancient India ( Cal. 1927 ) pp. 169-75, 268-69. Sej also Triveda : 
The Intervening Age between Pariksita and Nanda . (Journal of Indian History Vol. XIX. pt, I 
PP. 
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while accepting this interpretation pushed back this date by 232 years, 
i e. he takes 1400 B. C. to be the probable date of the war, for reasons 
which are not clear from his address 1 at the Historical Congress, 1939. 
The collection of the epic ballads into the Bharata-Saiphits can, there- 
fore, reasonably be deemed to have been made about 1150 B. C. and 
that would also be the approximate date of the Bhagavadgita which 
formed part of that Satphita. This date is, in my opinion, quite consis- 
tent with the work being of the authorship of Veda Vyasa, the post- 
Vedic sage, who collected together the Vedic hymns and formulas. A 
detailed critical and comparative examination of the linguistic, literary, 
philosophic and other varied contents of the Bhagavadgita, is absolutely 
necessary with a view to show that there is nothing at all in the work 
which is inconsistent with its being a work of the 12th century B. C. 
Obviously, this detailed examination cannot be attempted within the 
space at our disposal here and has, therefore} to be left for being taken 
up on some other occasion. 


1. Presidential Address, Archaic ^Section, Indian History Congress, Calcutta, 1939.- 



Modern Hindi Literature : A Critical Survey 

By 

GAURISHANKAR, Hoshiarpur. 

All literature represents the spirit of the age in which it is written, 
and one need not be a Marxist to believe that there exists a 
profound relationship between the socio-political environment and the 
personality of the author. Modern Indian thought has been, profoundly, 
influenced by the scientific, utilitarian and individualistic outlook of 
the West»and the strong nationalistic trend in our politics is itself the 
direct product of Western liberalism. Besides, the growing industrialisation 
of the country has created a host of social and economic problems 
demanding the attention of writers. Modern Hindi literature during 
the last sixty years of its development has, as may be expected, reflected 
the reactions of our poets, play-wrights, novelists and short story writers 
to these altered conditions, and no interpretation of this literature, which 
fails to take this vital fact into consideration, can be correct and com- 
prehensive. 

Poetry 

In poetry the immediate reaction against Westernism has resulted in 
a number of tendencies and movements. To view these from the proper 
perspective, one must understand the social and cultural changes that have 
taken place in the life of the people. Four main currents may be dis- 
cerned. Nationalism, mysticism, and Vaisnavism which are old and 
have found expression in a variety of forms, and pessimism. The heroic 
poetry of the past, for instance, is an old expression of the spirit of 
nationalism. It contributed to the regeneration of the people by arousing 
martial sentiments among warriors of the feudal order of society. Khvman 
Raso, Prthvtraja Raso and other minor creations wheel round the 
characters of kings and their queens, their victories and defeats, and> also, 
their love and romance. They brim with heroic sentiments, which 
vitalised the life of the people in a period of conflict with foreign 
invaders. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, the conflict between the Indian 
chiefs and Muslim invaders grew and spread, and it continued to the 
end of the thirteenth century. In this stage of feudal social development 
and an atmosphere of war, the birth of poetry characterised by heroic 
and nationalistic sentiments was inevitable to arouse the common man 
against foreign invasions. This was the first cycle of heroic and nationa- 
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listic poetry. Its second cycle coincided with the reign of Aurangseb. 
Bhusaiia wrote heroic verses, glorifying the victories and exploits of 
Shivaiee who embodied the spirit of revolt and rebellion, and who became 
the champion of the Hindu community. He deplored the disruptive 
tendencies which had disintegrated the community, and became its 
national poet ; but his was not a cosmopolitan nationalism. The third 
phase of nationalistic poetry began with the year 1885, land mark in the 
political history of this country. The Indian National Congress met for 
the first time to voice the national consciousness of upper middle classes. 
The Aryan culturej which was intimately associated with nationalism, 
reasserted itself in the minds of the people. Svami Dayananda was the 
leader of protestant Hinduism, Svami Vivekananda of Neo— Hinduism, 
and a host of other leaders stood for the revival of ancient culture. 
Lokamanya Tilak in the beginning of the present century saved orthodox 
culture by an aggressive national spirit and political action. His was a 
unique blend of political radicalism and social reaction, which shaped 
the nationalistic poetry of the third cycle. Bharata Bharati (1913) was a 
symbolic expression of this type of nationalistic poetry. Maithilisaraua 
Gupta, the apostle of protestant Hinduism in poetry, described in his 
works the glorious culture of ancient India and the contemporary urge 
for freedom. The fourth phase began in 1921 and round about it— an 
extraordinary period for the country. There was a strange mixture of 
nationalism and religion and mysticism. Mahatma Gandhi seemed to 
cast a spell on all classes and groups of people, and drew them into one 
motley crowd struggling forward in one direction. The poetry of this 
period began to reflect the nationalistic aspirations of the people. The 
Pratap school of poetry encouraged the use of new metres and 
themes tinged with the new spirit of nationalism. Makhanlal 
Chaturvedi, Siyaramsharan Gupta, Ramnaresh Tripathi and many 
other poets were inspired by the Congress ideology of non-violence. 
They wrote inspiring songs of patriotism, of sacrifice, of love for 
the motherland, of freedom from bondage, and thus stirred the people to 
action. They awakened new hopes and new desires among them. 
Nationalism in the fourth phase ceased to be sectarian, and became cosmo- 
politan by embracing all sections and groups of the Indian population. 
The non-violent ideology was characteristic of the latest phase of nationalis- 
tic poetry , but it does not remain the last phase of this tendency in 
modern Hindi poetry. The final phase is yet in a germinal form, but 
it gravitates towards a people’s poetry with its emphasis on the exploita- 
tion of the poor peasant and worker who must rise up to build a new 
world free from want and fear. 

Mysticism, which is another dominant tendency in modern Hindi 
poetry, was expressed as early as the 15th century. Kabira was a powerful 
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personality who revived it as a reaction against the increasing formalism 
of the orthodox cult. It was also meant to bring about a cultural 
synthesis, between the two warring religious communities, by stressing on 
their common and essential articles of faith. Jayasi, later on, reinforced 
this tendency by striking a softer and more delicate note in his poetry 
to achieve the same object. Rabmdra Natha Tagore is the modern mystic 
poet who has exercised a far-reaching influence on contemporary Hindi 
poets. Prasad, Pant, Mahadevi Varma, Nirala, and other poets are 
driven to mysticism as an escape from harsh reality. They stressed and 
are stressing on the idealisation of the past and love of nature- Vaisnav- 
ism is an off-shoot of this mystic tendency in poetry, and so also romance. 
The aesthetic revival, therefore, has mostly turned to the past ages in 
religious and devotional poetry. Bharatendu Harishchandraj for instance, 
has revived the poetry of devotional writers who once dominated the poetry 
of all the Indian languages. He has contributed about 1500 songs, anticipat- 
ing lyrical tendency with its hopes and fears, its loves and regrets, its joys 
and sorrows, its ideas and ideals, in a mood of feminine abandonment. 
The human note has come to dominate the religious, while the spiritual 
has been intimately woven into the human. Maithill Sharana Gupta (Saketa) 
and Ayodhya Singh Upadhyaya (Priya Pravasa) have reinforced this tenden- 
cy by modernising the epic tales of Rama and Krisna in modern poetry. 
Prasad, who is a pioneer of mysticism, has voiced his protest against the 
mechanistic materialism of the age. His art is inwardly mystical and 
philosophical. Kamayam is the consummation of his mystical attitude to 
the problems of life. 

Pant is responsible, to some extent, for the growing tendency to 
describe human emotions in isolation, away from the city and its 
civilisation. Mahadevi Varma, also, avoids everyday reality to find a 
higher reality in the midst of natural environment. There has been 
an increase in the imaginative content of poetry. Patriotic poetry at 
its best is written around cheap sentiment. It may be described as 
kettle-drum poetry. 

The only genuine note is struck by the pessimists. A note of 
despair and frustration is perhaps inevitable in the poetry of people 
who have been suppressed for ages. Chakori, Tara Pandeya, Mahadevi, 
Hrdayesha, Bacchan and a host of others have contributed their share 
to the pessimistic tendency in poetry. The modern poets have tried 
new experiments in verse, and they have also modified the old forms 
of verse to satisfy their claims to be free artists, to be guided by their 
own poetic conscience rather than by the rigid and artificial moulds 
in which all thoughts and emotions had to be expressed. Modern Hindi 
poetry may be fine, elegant, dainty , but it does not reach those heights 
which are its legitimate inheritance — Tulsi, Sura, Jayasi and Kabira. 
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The modern poets have yet to discover the true secret of great poetry, 
although they have made immense advances in the technique of 
expression. 

Drama 

The dramatic literature is comparatively poor in its range and qua* 
lity. The absence of a regular stage, the popularity of the screen, and 
the increasing demand for broadcasting plays have hindered the growth 
of stage plays. The movement for a people’s theatre has not yet captured 
the imagination of writers and spectators. The social customs do not en* 
courage women to participate in the production of plays on the stage. 
Moreover, it does not pay to establish theatres even in large cities. 
All these factors have hindered the growth of dramatic literature, 
except for a few farces, melodramas, historical and problem plays which 
have been written either as textbooks for students or as experiments 
in the realm of drama. Three main influences have been at work in 
fashioning the modern Hindi play : (i) the theory and practice of 
classical drama, (iil the mediaeval performances in villages and (iii) 
the Western plays. In the beginning of Indian Renaissance the play- 
wrights were stirred by Western dramatists. 

Attempts were made at translations of foreign plays ( Shakespeare’s 
plays), and also at original plays with themes from mythology far 
removed from the exigencies of real life. Romantic tendency predomi- 
nated for three main reasons : ( i ) a yearning for the remote past as a 
purely cultural revival, (ii) a reactionary force symbolising the spirit 
of protest and revenge against the domination of Western civilisation and 
(iii) the psychology of escape from the present day civilisation. Bhara- 
tendu Harish Chandra, Prasada, Sudarshana and a few others belonged 
to the romantic school of writers. A reaction against the material 
civilisation of the West has been expressed in the form of crude farces 
and satires. Badri Natha Bhatta and G. P. Shrlvastava are the main 
exponents of the satirical tendency in dramatic literature. Their works 
are characterised by episodic plots, inconsistent characterisation and 
cheap satire. It has been a negative attempt on the part of these writers 
to fight against the onslaughts of capitalist civilisation which was bound 
to disintegrate the feudal attitude to life. A positive reaction has mani- 
fested itself in the revival of India’s glorious history. The popularity 
of historical themes can be attributed to those dramatists who have sought 
to interpret history in the light of altered conditions, and, thereby, 
satisfy the increasing demand for nationalism. Dvijendra Lai Ray, the 
Bengali dramatist, exercised a deep influence in shaping the form and 
content of historical plays in Hindi. Jayashankara Prasada in 1921, a 
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significant year, entered the field and wrote plays in which characterisa- 
tion was always subordinated to incident and plot. He was so comple- 
tely lost in the maz,e of historical facts that he sacrificed the more 
valuable features of plot-construction, characterisation and naturalness 
of dialogue. Jagannatha Prasada, Harikrshna Premi and Udaya Shankara 
Bhatta have contributed their share to the historical tendency in 
dramatic literature, but the documentation of historical events is less 
real than the actual observations of contemporary life. The writers 
have turned their attention to a world susceptible of a realistic treat- 
ment. A spirit of inquiry has compelled them to analyse the existing 
social order. Lakshmi Narayan Mishra, Govinda Dasa Seth and a few others, 
who have contributed problem-plays, have been profoundly influenced 
by Ibsen, Shaw, Galworthy and the naturalistic school of play-wrights. 
All the modern Hindi plays are not of a high literary order. A sad 
dearth of great dramatic creations has already been referred to. 

Fiction 

The modern Hindi literature can justly be proud of the range 
and quality of its fiction. The novel and the short story, as distinct 
form of literature, are almost a foreign product. In the earliest stages 
of its growth, fiction has been chiefly romantic in its contents. 
Devakinandana Khatri was one of the earliest novelists, who set the 
ball rolling by writing the serial romantic novel. Candrakanta 
(1891 ) shows how a romantic prince falls in love with a beautiful 
princess and how obstacles are placed in the way of their love 
which eventually result in their marriage. The novel is full of 
plots and counterplots? tricks and countertricks, complicated locks, 
magical doors, mysterious chambers. It is a world of wonders, miracles, 
magic and romance. Characterisation is slight. It is the plot which 
predominates in romantic Hindi fiction. Khatri, Kishori Lai Goswami 
and Gahmari belong to the period of thrillers and detective fiction. 
They seek to satisfy the craving of the lower middle classes for crude 
sensation, advanture and wonder. 

The historical phase in Hindi fiction is not so rich in variety and 
content as in drama. It only serves as a gap between the realistic 
and romantic fiction. It is the Rajaput period of history which has 
mostly been exploited for treatment in the historical novel, 
Vrndavan Lai being the chief writer of historical fiction who has 
contributed about half a dosen novels. These novels are lacking in 
historical imagination which is an essential feature of historical art.. 
The author has not been able to reconstruct the past or reproduce 
the atmosphere to carry conviction. He has experimented with this 
type of fiction, anticipating the possibilities and potentialities of 
- S. 21 
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interpreting history in the light of altered conditions. The future of 
the historical novel is full of promise. Only a genius is needed to 
reconstruct the critical period in the history of India’s past. Rahula 
has made promising attempts in his novels and short stories, but he is so 
preoccupied with his pet doctrines, that he sacrifices art to achieve 
propaganda. 

The realistic fiction generally portrays the new middle class with 
all its characteristics. The characters of this class enjoy greater individual 
liberty in social and religious matters. Nationalism is the dominant note 
of their life; compromise and reform are the essential characteristics of 
their mind. As a consequence of the rationalistic outlook, realism has 
become a dominant tendency of middle class literature, and specially, of 
modern Hindi fiction which is a typical art-form of this class. Prem 
Chand and his contemporaries who belong to the middle classes, espouse 
a particular standard of morals and use the novel to express their social 
purpose and social criticism. In doing so» they have departed much 
from the ideals of objective realism. Prem Chand, who is the pioneer of 
realistic fiction, represents the idealistic reaction by the spirit which 
animates his works. He is also progressive in his attitude to the problems 
of life. A conflict between reaction and revolution characterises his 
art. He is the first Hindi novelist who has treated the peasants 
and the lower middle classes in an earnest and sincere manner. 
He studies them from the sentimental angle of a middle class writer. 
Prem Chand’s attitude towards the peasant has been one of pity 
or idealisation. He belongs to the school of sentimental realism. 
His novels can easily be divided into two distinct groups, one 
which deals exclusively with middle-class life, the other which deals 
predominantly with the peasant in the midst of bourgeois environment. 
Sevasadam, PratijHa, 'Hirmala, Godana are agrarian epics in which the 
peasant marks the central situation. Kaynkalpa is a class by itself. It is 
a hotchpotch of many themes, and the fundamental is one which seeks 
to explore the philosophical and spiritual basis of life. Sevasadana deals 
with the problem of prostitution and the evil consequences of the dowry 
system which spells disaster for a family and which finally compels 
the heroine in the novel to adopt a life of sin and shame. PratijHa 
and T^irmals deal with the problem of marriage which proves a failure 
under unhealthy circumstances. Gabana is essentially a novel of charac- 
terisation. It describes the love of a married couple whose happiness 
is threatened by an excessive love of ornaments on the part 
of the wife and an excessive sense of false vanity on the part of the 
husband. The agrarian epics are devoted to the study of agrarian 
problems. The peasant invariably occupies the centre of the stage. 
Premas-rema treats the peasant as a victim of exploitation by the land- 
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lord and his agents. Rangabhumi deals with the exploitation of the poor 
man by the agents of industrialism ; Godana describes the story of ruth- 
less exploitation of the peasant by the moneylender ; Karmabhumi 
relates the poverty and misery of the untouchables who, are the worst 
victims of social injustice and oppression. Prem Chand has painted for 
us, with superb skill, the life of peasants and lower middle class people. 
His novels are a crusade against all forms of feudal and bourgeois 
exploitation of the peasants and workers. The author feels the woes 
of the peasants and of the poor so acutely that he seems to tremble 
at the injustices of the rich. His socialism is based on a deep respect 
for human personality and dignity. He believes in equal opportunities 
for all. As he has seen the stark realities, the iron has entered 
his soul. It lends his novels a high emotional tone. His fundamental 
aim is not characterisation but essentially reformation. The range of 
his characters is no doubt wide, but he is seldom successful with his 
upper middle classes. He is a great novelist of the lower middle classes 
and the peasants, but his fiction retains the ideology of the middle 
class because he treats the peasants with feelings of pity which is 
characteristic of this class. As already remarked he belongs to the 
school of sentimental realism. 

Kaus'ika (V.N.), Pratapa Narayana Shrivastava, Sarvadananda Varma. 
Pahari, Bhagawatx Charana Varma, Jinendra Kumara, Radhikaramaya and 
many others have continued the realistic tendency in fiction and im- 
proved upon its technique and expression. Kausfika has a firmer hold 
on life because he is interested more in the portrayal of life than in 
its reformation. Pratapa Narayana Shrivastava confines himself to the 
portrayal of the upper strata of the middle class, its intelligensia. 
Sarvadananda Varma invariably emphasises on the sexual relationships 
of characters in his novels. Pahari and Bhagawati Charana are essentially 
story-tellers, giving psychological touches to motivation and charac- 
terisation. Jinendra is an individualistic anarchist, who is so preoccupied 
with the inner world of emotions that he loses touch with the outside 
world. He is difficult and obscure as a result of this tendency in his 
fiction. Radhikaramana relishes the poetic and rhythmic expression in 
portraying the problems of middle class life. Almost all realistic fiction 
centres round the treatment of love in its slightly different forms. 

The short story, as a distinct literary art-form of recent growth, is also 
preoccupied with the same theme and the same class on a shortened 
canvas. The rush of mordern life, the enormous development of 
periodical literature, the newness of the literary form and its 
claim to replace the novel, have made it greatly popular. It has 
a great future because Indian social life, with all its restrictions of 
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social contact and conflict, is more easily represented on a shortened 
canvas. A regular flood of short stories can be witnessed in journals, 
magazines, and books. It is difficult to assess the merit of all these 
stories, but they bear the stamp of journalism, which has moulded 
their technique and determined their form and theme. They are usually 
cast in the moulds already fixed by the editors and publishers. 
Prem Chand and Kausdka began with the social short story, which has 
been enriched and impoverished by a large number of story writers. As 
regards the potrayal of the middle class life in fiction, its potentialities 
are limited and they are soon being exhausted. A section of writers, 
therefore, is discovering the possibilities of treating the destinies of the 
new working class and the old peasant in the novels and the short story. 
Attempts are also being made to interpret the past not in the spirit of 
idealisation, but in the light of revolutionary realism which seeks to 
portray life from the angle of the worker and the peasant. Rahula and 
Yashapala have anticipated the nature of its growth in fiction. The new 
heroes of fiction are determined fighters, creative labourers, and pro- 
gressive thinkers who have made up their mind to build up a new world 
based on equal opportunities for all. They struggle for economic demo- 
cracy in their own social context and environment. It is a historical 
necessity in the march of social development, and it will considerably 
enrich Hindi fiction, provided the writers try to be creative artists rather 
than abstract doctrinaires. The past and the present have to be depicted 
from the new angle of socialist realism. Frem Chand was gravitating 
towards this progressive literature, which is the latest brand in 
Hindi letters. As yet the possibilities of critical realism, which is 
typical of middle class literature, have not been completely exhausted ; 
but with the emergency of new social forces and a new social conscious- 
ness, the writers are tending more and more towards progressive 
literature. 



Further Light on the Date of Kalidasa 

By 

M. V. KIBE, Indore. 

Scholars have uprooted the sheet anchor of Indian History, fixed 
by Sir William Jones, in the year 1795, viz. the contemporaneous- 
ness of Alexander the Great and Chandra Gupta Maury a 1 . In another 
place 2 , I have tried to show that Skanda Gupta, whose age has been 
fixed in the 1st century B. C., was the founder of the Vikrama Era. 
C. V. Vaidya mentions 3 that according to different scholars the date 
of Kalidasa is fixed from 50 B. C. to 500 A. D. Thus, there is a vast 
interval between the two dates, which make Kalidasa a contemporary 
of the founder of the Vikramaditya and of the Gupta period, respec- 
tively. Since there had existed uncertainty about even the existence 
of Vikramaditya in the 1st century B. C., the greater number of 
scholars held the latter view. My paper referred to above reconciles 
both the facts. In another paper 4 , I have based my argument on the 
statement of Prof. V.S. Agrawala, that the particularly shaped kundalas 
known as are to be found in the ears of images of 200 B. C. upto 

the Shunga period only. These are mentioned in Mahabharata ( fsRTCTsr ). 
But in his Kumarasambhava ( IX. 23 ) : 3 [313* =335 etc., 

Kalidasa refers to k kundalas\ which were not in existence before 

the Gupta period. This leads me to support the view that Kalidasa s 
age must be 1st century B. C. 

There is a piece of internal evidence which, more than all those 
that have gone before? fixes the date of Kalidasa in the above period. As 
quoted by Prof. V. S. Agrawala 5 , ‘Patanjali (on p. III. 2. 108) tells us that 
Kautsa waited upon Panini as a disciple’ ; further ‘The Kas'ika supplements 
the information by adding that Kautsa resided with Panini \ In the 
course of the same paper Prof. Agrawala says, * Patanjali was a con- 
temporary ofPushya Mitra Shunga (c. 180 B. C.). Kalidasa in the 1st 
stanza of the 5 th Sarga of Raghuvamsa refers to this Kautsa as a 

1. Dr. Triveda ; Sheet Anchor of Indian History ( A. B. O. R. I.- Jubilee Number, 
pp. 581-592 ). 

2. Who was the founder of the Vikrama Era 1 the Journal of the Gangamika 
Jha Research Institute, Allahabad, Vol. I. pp. 417-422 ( 1944). 

3. The History of Sanskrit Literature , Poona, p. 19. 

4. Vikrama, Ujjain, p. 32. 

5. The Journal of the Gsnganntha Jim Research Institute , Vol. II. P. Ill (1945.) 
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disciple of Varatantu ( ^TTcf^^T^T: ). C.V. Vaidya 1 says that 

Varatantu’s name is not found in Caranavyuha and that, therefore, 
he is not a jfcqrcai. This apparently contradicts the positive state- 
ment of Kalidasa, who refers to Varatantu as 

‘the foremost Rsi among those who made the mantras \ 

But Kalidasa lived in times in which mantras , if meaning Vedic Rks, 
were 4 seen ’ and not fjcl 1 made \ Therefore, when he uses the 
expression in respect of Varatantu, the meaning must be taken 

to be something else. If Kautsa was a disciple of Fanini, then the 
word mantra here is equivalent to sTitra^ the nature of both of which 
is the same, viz. brevity. Varatantu may or may not be identified 
with Panini on other grounds ; but if Patanjali is to be literally taken 
to mean that Kautsa was a disciple of Panini, then the two may be 
identified 2 . Anyhow, Patanjalfs mention of Kautsa, as a prominent figure, 
may be taken to imply that Kalidasa mentioned this name as in rela- 
tion to a recent reference to a previous occurence. If Patanjali was in 
180 B.C 3 . or 150 B.C 4 . Kalidasa may not be later than him by more 
than a century* i. e. 58 B. C. 


L supra ciU. 1IL page 1 34. 

2. But Patanjali and Kalidasa may have in mind two entirely different persons 
with the same patronymic Kautsa* in which case these forced ^identifications will lose 
all point E. E. 

3* V. S. Agrawala , supra cit. 

4. C. V- Vaidya * supra ciU 



The Chronological Position of a Ceylon Chronicle 

By 

B. C. LAW, Calcutta. 

The Dtpavamsa, which is the earliest chronicle of Ceylon, is no doubt 
an important work, which requires a very close study. In the following 
pages an attempt has been made to discuss its chronology. 

The main reason, advanced for regarding this Pali chronicle of 
Ceylon as a work of antiquity, is that it stand— as distinguished from the 
rest which are chronologically later— as the literary production of a school 
or community, and not as the composition of an individual author. It is 
considered to be the outcome of a fairly large number of previous works, 
none of which had any special author. 

According to Oldenberg, the Dtpavatpsa cannot have been written 
before 302 A. D 1 . The important question, which arises at the outset, is 
what was the exact form of this chronicle, when king Dhatusena caused 
it to be recited in public, year after year, during the Mahinda festival ? 
To put it in other words, did the narrative of the Dipavatnsa, as it was 
then known, extend beyond the advent of Mahinda in the island and 
the establishment of the Good Faith through his efforts ? Evidently it 
did not extend beyond this great event in the early history of Ceylon. 
It is also not quite correct to say that this chronicle is not the work of 
any individual author. Let us see what light its opening verses throw 
on its contents and author. 

The enumeration of the themes of the Dipavamsa in its earlier form 
is ^equally important for the reason that it does not take us beyond the 
establishment of the Buddhist Order in the island by Mahinda and 
Samghami tta. This chronicle in its present form closes, like Mahanama’s 
great work, with the reign of Mahasena. The subject-matters of its earlier 
form go only to suggest that the chronicle grew up into its present 
form by s tages . Even it seems possible that the Dtpavamsa in its first 
stage closed with Ch. VIII of which the concluding verse reads : — 

5T15PT STrarq, ^31 II 

This verse would seem sufficient for the subject of sasanapatitths 
dealt with in the chronicle in its first stage, the description being quite in 
keeping with those of other Buddhist missions. That which follows and 


1. Oldenberg: Dtpavamsa, Intro., pp. 8-9. 
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fills as many as nine bhanavaros , Chh. IX-XVII, is just a later elabora- 
tion of the matter. The recitation of the chronicle concluded with an 
account of the death of Mahinda, and its sequel would be enough and 
appropriate for the Mahinda festival in Dhatusena's time 

3Tcr gr fofa gRt q srff i 

srf it 

The themes mentioned in the prologue leave out of account the 
Maharaja vamsa contained in Ch. III. This at once appears to have 
been a separate entity, the absence of which would not cause any break 
in the historical narration of the events, rather its presence interferes with 
the continuity. 

A version of the Dipavamsa , as known to the Theras of the Mahavi- 
hara, is presupposed by the general introduction to the Vinaya-Commentary 
called the Samantapasadika. It is interesting to find that the history of 
Buddhism given in it is closed precisely with the account of the foundation 
of the Buddhist Holy Order in the island by Mahinda and his sister 
Samgharnitta* 

- There are two other lines of argument by which one may arrive 
at the conclusion that the Dipavamsa history had not extended beyond 
the reign of Asoka and his Ceylon contemporary, Devanampiya Tissa> 
even in the second stage of its growth. These are : — 

1. That the Dipavamsa account of the Buddhist sects is completely 
silent on the rise of the later sects in Ceylon 1 . 

2. That there is a great disparity between the Dipavamsa and the 
M ahavamsa as regards the rivalry between the monks of the Mahavihara 
and the Abhayagiri monastery, especially the mischievous activity of the 
wicked Soija and the wicked Mitta. 

Another important fact, w>hich has bearing upon the question of date 
of the Dipavamsa , is its account of the early Buddhist sects. It is said that 
each sect with its rise made certain textual changes and adopted certain 
new rules of discipline. 

The details about the various Buddhist sects go to connect even the 
earlier form of the Dipavamsa with an age which is posterior to the 
Parivora written by Dipa who was evidently a Thera of Ceylon. The date 
of composition of the Parivara itself cannot be placed earlier than the reign 
of Vattagamani during whose rule the Pali canonical texts, as handed down 

1. Dipavamsa , V, 54 ; B. C. Law : Debates Commentary , p. 5 ; Barua, Ceylon 
Letcures , p. 84. 
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by an oral tradition were first caused to be committed to writing 1 2 3 . The 
Parivara embodies a tradition inverse regarding the succession of the Vinaya 
teachers in Ceylon from the days of Mahinda and his Indian companions. The 
succession of the leading Theras in Ceylon from the time of Mahinda and that 
of the leading Theris from the time of Samghamitta given in the Dipavamsa, 
must have been based upon a cherished tradition. This fact may lead us 
to think that in an earlier stage the Dipavamsa was closed with the first 
half of Ch. XVIII and with the verse 44 which reads 

sihnafer frr ^ fan 

Here the word idani ‘now’, which occurs also as the first word of 
the first verse in Ch. XVIII, is significant. By it the author must 
have referred to a contemporary state of things. 

The mention of the six later Buddhist sects, viz. Hemavatika, 
Rajagirika, Siddhattha, Pubbaseliya, Aparaseliya and Apara Rajagirika®, 
is also important from the chronological point of view. The Pubbaseliyas 
and Aparaseliyas do not find mention in any Indian inscription earlier than 
those of Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda. The earlier eighteen and these 
later sects and schools of thought existed also in the time of Buddhaghosa, 
the author of the Kathavatthu-Atthakatha. 

The author of the Samantapasadika quotes verbatim the traditional 
verses from the Parivara concerning the succession of the Vinaya teachers 
from Mahinda’s time. These are sadly missed in the Dipavamsa edited by 
Oldenberg. But the occurrence of such verses regarding the succession of 
the Vinaya teachers among the Theris from Samghamitta’s time suggests 
that there were similar verses also regarding the succession of the Vinaya 
teachers among the Theras from Mahinda’s time, and it seems quite proba- 
ble that the verses were quoted in the Parivara from the Dtpavatnsa itself, 
in which case we have to assume that these were later interpolation in the 
Vinaya text. If so, the Dipavamsa , as presupposed by the general introduc- 
tion to the Vinaya commentary, must have been concluded with the first 
half of the Ch. XVIII. The fact, as it stands, may be made clear by a 
comparison of the succession of the Vinaya Theris in the Dt, pavatttsa with 
that of the Vinaya Theris incorporated into the Parivara. 

The Dtpavatnsa contains three slightly different traditions regard- 
ing Samghamitta and the Theris who accompanied her. According to 
one®, Samghamitta, Rucananda, Kanakadatta and Sudhamma were the 
nuns who carried each a Bo-branch to the island of Ceylon 

1. Law : History of Pali Literature , L» pp. 11 and 13, 

2. Dipavamsa, V. p. 54, 

3. Ibid. XVII., pp. 21-22. 

s. 22 
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sj^ggi ft^rftrn ^fvn^n flra^tiri i 
f? =5 ^rf2r srr?? i 

According to another 1 2 , the Therl Samghamitta was accompanied 
^■y ten other young nuns, vie* IJttara, Hema, Pasadapala, .Aggimitta, 
Dasika, Pheggu, Pabbata, Matta, Malla and Dhammadasiyav Accord- 
ing to the third 3 , the leading Therls, MahadevI, Paduma, Hemasa, Unnala, 
Anjali and Sum a accompanied Samghamitta together with sixteen 
thousand nuns. It would seem that the third tradition was really about 
the nuns who flourished not during the reign of king Devanampiya 
Tissa, the Ceylon contemporary of As'oka, but during that of some 
other king of Ceylon who came into power after king Dutthagamani 
Abhaya and before KutikaWa Tissa. The three traditions may be re- 
conciled only on the ground that the first of them is concerned with 
the five Theris including Samghamitta who were placed in charge of 
the five Bo-branches, the second with eleven young nuns of importance 
including Samghamitta, and the third with the six leading Therls among 
tiie many companions of Samghamitta. 

The Dtp avamsa while giving an account of the Therls, first of 
all, speaks of the well-known Theris headed by Mahapajapatl Gotami, 
who became adepts in Vinaya ( VinayanuTi ) in the Master’s life-time. 
.In the second stage it mentions the Therls, headed by Samghamitta, who 
went to the island of Ceylon in Devanampiya Tissa’s time, and recited 
the five Vinaya books and the seven Abhidhamma treatises in Anura- 
dhapura 4 . Immediately after this, it offers a list of the eminent Theris 
of the island who were ordained by the Theris from India and who 
became noted for their special attainments. The Therls of Ceylon are 
connected with the reign of Kakavanna Tissa, and those of the next stage 
with that of his son and successor Dutthagamaiji Abhaya. The Theris 
of the next are assigned to a period which elapsed after the death of 
Dutthagamani, while those of the sixth stage are referred to the time 
of Vattagamani Abhaya. It lists the leading Vinaya Theris of the 
island, those connected with the reign of Kutikawa and those with 
the reign of his son and successor Bhatika Abhaya. It should be noted 
that the last mentioned king finds a respectful mention in the 
Samantapasadiks, in connection with a meeting of the monks called by 
him for the decision of a Vinaya point then in dispute. 

1. Dlpavamsa , ■ XVIII., pp. li-12. 

2. Again, the list in Dlpavamsa, XV., pp. 77-78, has Masagalla for Pasadapala, 
Tappa for Pheggu, and Mitavads for Dasika. 

3. Dipavarasa, XVIII., pp. 24-25. 

4. Ibid, XVIII., pp. 11-13. 
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The succession of the Vinaya teachers in the island is traced in the 
general introduction to the Samantapasadika from Mahinda and Arittha 
to the date of composition of the Vinaya commentary, while that 
cited from the Parivara, and presumably also from the Dtpavamsa, 
leads us to think of nineteen eminent successors of Mahinda. The latter 
may be taken to bring us as far down as the 1st or 2nd century 
A.D. 

Thus there is an earlier form of the Dtpavamsa which was con- 
cluded with the reign of Bhatika Abhaya. It is evident from the prose 
account in the general introduction to the Samantapasadika that Dipavamsa 
presupposed by it contained Ch. XVII giving us an account of the 
visits of Kakusandha and other previous Buddhas to the island when, 
it was known by other names in succession. The Maharsjavatnsa, giving 
a genealogy of the Iksvaku rulers of the Solar race of Khattiyas from 
Mahasammata to Suddhodana, which is now contained in Ch. Ill, 
appears to have been a separate chronicle by itself, bodily taken into’ 
the Dtpavamsa. In what stage of growth of the Dtpavamsa it came 
to be included in, it we cannot say. The introduction to the Samanta- 
pasadika throws no light on this point. 

The traditional succession of the Vinaya teachers in the island 
of Ceylon, as presented in the Parivara, speaks of twenty nine genera- 
tions traced from Mahinda. Unfortunately, the later teachers are not' 
connected with the reign of any kings. Allowing twenty years for 
the interval between any two successive generations, it is possible to’ 
think that the list brings us down to the first quarter of the fourth 
century of the Christian era. The kings of Ceylon, who find incidental' 
mention in the writings of the great Buddhagh'osa and in the- 
Samantapasadika , are none later than Mahanaga or Coranaga, Bhatika, 
Vasabha and Sirinaga. The career of an eminent Thera called Deva 
is connected in the Dtpavamsa with the reign ofTissa, the second son 
of Sirinaga I. If this Thera be no other than the leading Vinaya 
teacher who figures as the last but one in the above list, it may 
be concluded that the Dtpavamsa as known to Buddhaghosa closed 
with the reign of Sirinaga I and his two successors. Its final form, 
concluded with the reign of Mahasena, was probably reached in the 
reign of Dhatusena during whose rule it was caused to be publicly 
recited. 

Let us now see what becomes the position of the Dtpavatnsa 
when it is judged by the introductory verses of the Mahavamsa 
which read: — ... ; ....... ;; j. 
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«frnorft Y’sf srfafmsnfYaV spf% i 
srf% «feraT u 

f% fe i5 gff ^urtf^sr^n^T i 

TOi^CgTT^t *5 a»ro ii 

* Saluting the Supremely Englightened One, the Pure One and the 
Pure-born one, I am narrating the great Chronicle which is not 
deficient in its many and various themes. This, as composed by the 
ancients, is in some places very elaborate, in some places very concise, 
and contains many repetitions. I am narrating the Chronicle, which 
is come down by tradition ( making it ) free from these faults, easy 
of reading and understanding, delightful and interesting’. 

Here the important question is— Does it or does it not mean 
the Pali Dipavamsa by the previous Mahavamsa composed by the 
ancients ? The author of the Mahavamsa-Tika has been at pains 
to clear up the allusion, and to establish the fact that here the 
reference is made to the A tthakatha Mahcivamsa written in Sinhalese 
and cherished in the school of Mahavihara 1 . But the verses, which 
he quotes in support of his thesis, are all from the prologue to the 
Pali Dipavarnsa, as we now have it 2 ? The defects pointed out are 
all applicable to the same work. Whenever the traditional sayings 
are quoted in the writings of Buddhaghosa and other Pali commentaries, 
they are all found to be in Pali verse. From the language of the 
introductory verses of the Mahnvatrtsa, it is not at all clear that the 
allusion is to an earlier form of the Chronicle in a Sinhalese 
commentary- The work is not claimed to have been a translation 
from a Sinhalese original. 


i« Vamsatthappakssin?, t„ pp. 35-36. 
«, ibid., L, p. 48 j ^ 



The Date of Gathasaptasati 

By 

V. V. MIRASHI, Nagpur. 

The Gathasaptasati ( also called Saptasati or Sattasai ) is unani- 
mously regarded as the oldest and most important anthology in 
Maharastrl Prakrta. It is traditionally ascribed to Hala who, accord- 
ing to the account in the Puranas, seems to have flour ish ed in the 

first century A. D. ( see below ). Some of the gathas included in this 

work contain references to deities, historical and legendary characters 
and other matters. Their evidence is consequently cited to prove that 
these deities, persons etc. were well known before the beginning of the 
Christian era. To mention only one instance, the gatha 1 2 No. 464 
mentions Vikramaditya and refers to his munificence. This gatha is 
often cited to prove the traditional view that a king named Vikrama- 
ditya flourished before the beginning of the Christian era and founded 
the era which is still current under his name 8 . The gatha has also 
a bearing on the date of the great Sanskrit poet Kalidasa who is 

popularly believed to have flourished at the court of Vikramaditya. 

Some other scholars, however, do not subscribe to the traditional view 
about the date of Saptasati and assign the work to the third century 
A. D. or some later age 3 . It is, therefore, proposed to discuss this 
question here in the light of recent researches. 

As its name indicates, the Gathasaptasati consists of 700 gathas 
or Prakrta verses. Tradition ascribes this work to Hala, and this is 
corroborated by a gatha ( No. 3 ) included in this anthology which 
says that Hala, who was beloved of poets, selected seven hundred out 
of a crore of embellished gathas. Several Sanskrit and Prakrta poets 4 * * , 
who have eulogised Hala, describe him as a king who had extended 
liberal patronage to poets. The Vajjshggam, another Prakrta anthology, 

1. The numbers of gathas quoted in this article refer to the Ninjayasggara ed. 
of the Gathasaptas'ati. They vary in the commentaries of Pitambara and Bhuvanapgla. 

2. See, Haraprasad Shastri’s remarks in Ep. Ind ., Vol. XII., p. 320, 

3. Weber : Das Saptas-atabam des Hala , Intro, p. xxiii ; W intern it? ; Geschichte 
der indischen Literatur, Vol. III., p. 103 ; Keith : History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 
224 etc. 

4. See Abhinanda’s Ramacarita, VI, 93; XXII, 100 ; Indrasnri’s Ktmalayamla, 

(verses cited in the Kavyamlmatnsa, ed. L.1916J by Dalai, notes, p. 12); Soddhala : 

Udayasundarl, p. 2 etc. 
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contains a gstha which says that Hala ruled at Pratishthana ( modern 
Paithan) on the Godavari 1 . Hemacandra, the famous lexicographer, identifies 
Hala with the king Satavahana or Salahana 2 . Bana also mentions Sata- 
vahana as the author of a Kos'a of subhasitas which must be none other 
than the Gathasaptas'atl. Satavahana was, however, a family name 
and occurs as such in two Nasik cave inscriptions 3 . It was plainly 
derived from that of the progenitor of the family, but nothing 
was known about this Satavahana till recently. Only last year, a 
copper coin of this king was brought to light, which I am publishing 
in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India. Hala was called 
Satavahana, evidently, because he was descended from this Satavahana. 
This family is called Andhra in the Puranas, probably, because it was 
ruling in the Andhra country when the Puranas assumed their present 
shape. The Puranas give a list of thirty kings of this dynasty, among 
whom Hala's name occurs as the seventeenth 4 . According to the Puranas 
this dynasty ruled for a total period of 456 or 460 years. It must have 
risen to power soon after the death As'oka in circa B.C. 237. S'imuka 
the first king of this dynasty mentioned in the Puranas, may have 
come to the throne in circa B.C. 220. The Puranas give the reign- 
period of each king, according to which Hala had a brief reign of 
only five years. He may have ruled from A.D. 61, to A.D. 66. If he 
was the author of the Saptas'att , the work must be referred to the first 
century A.D. 

This date of the work has, however, been assailed on several 
grouuds. Keith 5 , drawing attention to the weakening of the consonants 
in the gathas of the Saptavati, places it in the period A.D. 200-450. Weber 6 
referred it to the 3rd century A.D. at the earliest, in any case to some period 
before the 7th century A.D. D. R. Bhandarkar has pointed out that the 
internal evidence afforded by the work shows that it could not have 
been composed in the first century A.D. ; for it refers to Krsna and 
Radha in v. 89, mentions the week-day Tuesday in v. 261, and glorifies 
Vikramaditya. in v. 464. All these references, according to Dr. Bhan- 
darkar, point to a much later date than the first century A.D. ; for 

1. Vajj&laggam , v. 468. 1 ’ 1 ’ , i 

2. Hemacandra : Abhidhanacintamanu III, 376. ; Desl ntmamala, VIII, 66.’ ’* 

3. Krsna, the second king mentioned in the Purapas/ is described as / belonging to 

the Satavahana family. Similarly, Gautamrputra, ' another 'illustrioiis 1 king of this family, 
who defeated Nahapana is described as one who had established the fame' of the* Sata- 
vahana family. See Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII., pp. 93 ; 61f. • • — 

4. Pargiter : Dynasties of tlk Kali \ Age , gp. 38f. 

5. History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 224. 

6. Das Saptas'atcikam etc., (1881), Intro., p. xxiii. 
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the earliest mention of Radhika occurs in the PaTicatantra which w r as 
compiled in the 5th century A.D. ; the earliest instance of the use of 
the week-day occurs in the Eran inscription of Buddhagupta, dated A.D. 
484> but the practice of citing week-days did not come into general vogue 
till the 9th century A.D. ; Vikramaditya whose liberality is eulogised 
in v. 464 must be either the famous Gupta king Chandragupta II or his 
grandson Skandagupta, both of whom are known to have assumed that title, 
for no earlier king of this name is known to history. In view of these 
references, Bhandarkar would refer Hala of the Gathasaptas'ati to the 6th 
century A.D 1 . 

All these dates are more or less conjectural. They are based on 
the supposition that the anthology was compiled by a single person 
and that it has come down to us in its original form. Bhandarkar, who 
seems to have subscribed to this view, called in question? the tradition 
that Hala, the author of the Gathasaptas’ati , was a Satavahana. As 
-for Bana’s eulogy of Satavahana who composed a Kos'a of songs, Bhandarkar 
says that there are no grounds for identifying this Kos-a with Hala’s 
Saptas’ ati z . We need not, however, be so sceptic about this matter. 
There must have been some basis for the tradition which has been vouched 
for by several Sanskrit and Prakrta poets and lexicographers, viz,, that 
Hala of the Satavahana dynasty was the author of the Saptas'att. As 
a matter of fact the ancient name of this work was Kos-a or Gatha- 
kos’a ( Prakrta, Gahakoso ). This appears clear from the concluding verse, 
preserved in some of the recensions, which describes it as a Kos'a oLseyen 
hundred gathas marked with the names of poets, which was compiled 
by Satavahana 3 . Another verse in the Kuvalayamala of Indrasuri, who 
flourished in the 8th century A. D., also calls it Kos>a and compares 
it with the hos'a (bud) of a lotus 4 . Indrasuri ascribes this Kos’a to 
Hala. This will make it plain that the Kos’a of subhaSitas compiled 

1. R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume , p. 189. 

2. Ibid., pp. 188-89. 

3. Weber : Das Saptasatakam etc., v. 709 . tegt W 1 1 f m ft - 

srwtert i ( Skt. = m i 

). This verse « given in a fn. at the end of 
p. 207 of the Nirpayasagara ed. (1911) of the Saptas-ati. This work is also called Kos'a in 
the concluding verses of some s'atakas cited by Pitambara. See pp. 54 and 79. 

4. See Kuvalayamala quoted by Dalai in the Motes ( p. 12 ) to Rajas'ekhara's 

Kavyamimamsa—vpgffi* q WClt ^ I 

ft §?r ( skt. = swftft; ^ wtto srrtrtm: i w sfboT 

). This is said in praise of Hala. Kos'a in Sanskrit means a 
treasure, a bud of a flower, as well as an anthology. Bana and Indrasuri have used the 
word with a double entendre while describing the work of Hala-Satavahana. 
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by Slfavahana and eulogised by Bana was not different from the Gatha - 
saptayati of Hala. 

We need not, however, suppose that all the verses now included 
in the several recensions of the Saptas'ati date from the time of Hala. 
There must have been interpolations in it from time to time. This can 
be easily shown from the internal evidence of the work. 

The Sa ptayatt has come down to us in as many as seven recensions 
as shown by Weber 1 2 . There are only 430 stanzas common to all 
the recensions which may have formed the orginal kernel of the work. 
Tradition says that the gathas were composed by several poets, and that 
they were only collected and perhaps refashioned by Hala. Originally, 
every stanza had the poet's name attached to it> but, in course of time, 
several names were lost owing perhaps to the carelessness of the scribes. 
As many as thirteen commentaries on this anthology are still extant, and many 
of them mention names of poets in connection with individual stanzas. 
Bhuvanapala, one of the ancient commentators of this work, mentions 
as many as 384 names of poets who contributed to the Saptayati. 

The gathas of the Saptayati were composed in the Maharastrl 
Prakrta. Some of them contain references to the Vindhya mountain and 
the Reva, Tapi and Godavari rivers. The Godavari is very frequently 
referred to, which is but natural as several poets must have been attached 
to the court of Hala. No country, river or mountain of North India 
find mention in any gatha, which shows that the work had its origin in 
South India in general and Maharasjra in particular. 

According to tradition®, Padalipta or Palitta was the foremost among 
the poets at the court of Hala and received liberal patronage from him. 
The Saptas-att contains several gathas ascribed to him. Many other poets 
were, however, living in the country for their gathas contain realistic 
pictures of village life. Most of these poets must have been ordinary 
persons unknown to fame. Some of them were women- The commenta- 
tors mention the names of some of them such as Reva, Madhavl, Anula- 
ksml, Andbralaksml etc®. Some of the poets were, however, distinguished 
personages who, though ruling over extensive kingdoms, were not loth to 
serve the Muse of poetry. A careful consideration of the age in which 

they flourished is likely to shed interesting light on the date of the 
Saptas'ati. 

1. Das Saptas’atakam etc., p. xxviii and InJische Studien , Vol. XVI., pp. 9f. 

2. See verses cited in the Notes, p. 12 to Dalai’s ed. of the Kavyanilmamsn. 

on 19f ^ MeX ° f 8511)58 ,n tl)e Nirpayasggara ed. and that in Ind. Stud. Vol. XVL, 
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Hala The foremost of these royal poets was, of course, Hala 
himself, the compiler of the anthology. Nearly forty gathas are ascribed to 
him in the Nirttayasagara edition of the Saptas'att. Some of these are attri- 
buted to S'alavahana in the recently published commentary of Pxtambara 1 . 
This is not surprising as S'alavahana or Salahaua was a Prakrta form of 
Satavahana, which, as we have seen, was the family name of Hala. 
Some of the verses ascribed by Fitambara to S'alavahana are not, however, 
given under the name of Hala by the Nirnayasagara edition, but they may 
have been composed by him ; for the tradition in respect of attribution of 
verses is discrepant. 

Kama Karna, another member of the Satavahana dynasty* seems 
to have contributed gathas to the Saptas'att. Commentators ascribe two 
gathas, viz. 55 and 454 to Karna or Kar^araja. That a king named 
Karua belonged to the Satavahana family and ruled in the Deccan is shown 
by some potin coins recently found at Tarhala in the Akola District of 
Berar a . These coins are of the same type and fabric as other Satavahana 
coins found there and in other places in Maharastra and have the legend 
Kana-satakarusa. This Karna was one of the later kings of the dynasty 
and may be identical with Santikarna 3 (also called Candas'rl in the 
Pur&nas) who was the 12th descendant of Hala. He may have reigned 
from circa A.D. 229 to 238. 

Pravarasena The Nirnayasagara ed. ascribes five verses, viz. 
45, 64, 202, 208 and 216 to Pravarasena, and Pitambara adds two more (vv. 
481 and 565) to them. Further, Bhuvanapala mentions Pravara, Pravararsja 
or Pravarasena as the author of the gathas 126, 46, 153, 158, 203, 
209, 321, 341, 506, 567 and 724. This Pravarasena is probably identical 
with the homonymous author of the Prakrta kavya Setubandha or Havana - 
vaho. This work has evoked high praise from several Sanskrit authors 
and rhetoricians such as Dandin, Bana and Anandavardhana*. The author 
must, therefore, have flourished before the 7th century A.D. As stated 
before, he must have been a native of Maharastra. Tradition says that 
the Setubandha was actually composed by the famous Sanskrit author 
Kalidasa and ascribed to Pravarasena by the order of Vikramaditya*. 
This tradition can be satisfactorily explained only if we identify this 
Pravarasena with Pravarasena II of the Vakataka dynasty, for the latter 
was the daughter’s son of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. Most scholars — 

1. Jagdish Lai : Gathasapta&atl prakasrika ( 1942 ). 

2. See my article entitled fi A New Hoard of Satavahana coins from Tarhala * 
in J. N. S. VoL II, pp. 83f. 

3. Pargiter : Dynasties etc., p. 43, n. 20. 

4. See my article entitled, * Royal Poets of the Vakataka Age * in Ind. His . Quart.* 
VoL XXI, pp. 193f. 

5. See the statement of Rsmadasa in his comm, on Setubandha , 1. 1. 

S, 23 
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.'Indian as well as European— now hold the view that Kalidasa flourished 
■ at the court of the Gupta Emperor Chandragupta II. It should not, there- 

• fore, be surprising if the poet was asked by his royal patron to compose or 
revise a work for his daughter’s son, Pravarasena II, who was ruling over 
Vidarbha. This Pravarasena may have also composed stray Prakrta verses, 
some of which seem to have found a place in the Saptas'att. Pravarasena 

• II flourished from circa A.D. 420 to 450. 

Sarvasena Pitambara’s commentary on the Saptas’att ascribes gathas 
502 and 503 to Sarvasena. Bhuvanapala mentions this poet’s name in 
connection with two more gathas, viz,. 217 and 234. This Sarvasena must 
be identical with the homonymous poet who has long been known as the 
author of a Prakrta kavya called Harivijaya. This work also has received 
unstinted praise from several Sanskrit authors and rhetoricians 1 2 . Dandin 
mentions in his Avantisundarl'kaiha that Sarvasena, the author of the 
Harivijaya as a king. Only one king ol this name is known to history, 

' viz. he who was one of the younger sons of the great Vakataka Emperor 
Pravarasena I and founded the Vatsagulma branch of the Vakataka dynasty. 
His nam e has been mentioned in the Basim plates 3 of his son Vindhyas'akti 
II recently edited by me. I have also shown that he is mentioned in the 
’ inscription 4 in Cave XVI at Ajanta. Sarvasena flourished in circa 
A.D. 330-355. 

Pravarasena II and Sarvasena belonged to two different branches of 
the Vakataka family— one ruling at Nandivardhana near Nagpur and the 
other at Vatsagulma, modern Basim in the Akola district of Berar. There 
were two other branches of the great Vakataka family which > though 
referred to in the Puranas 5 6 , are still in oblivion as none of their records 
have yet been found. I have elsewhere® put forward the conjecture that 
. they were ruling over Kuntala (now southern Maharastra and Northern 
Katfjataka) which lay to the south of the Godavari. These branches seem 
to have flourished in Kuntala till the rise of the Early Rastrakutas in circa 
A.D. 375. No members of these branches are yet known by name, but 
since the names of the princes of both the Nandivardhana and Vatsagulma 
branches are found to end invariably in sena, the names of these other 
Vakataka rulers, also 5 may in all probability, have ended in sena. The 

1. Ind. Hist. Quart. Vol. XXI, pp. 197f. 

2. See Avantisundarikatha, .p. 2 : [ sfl ftitf „ 

3. Bp. ind., Vol, XXVI, pp. 15lf. 

4. Mirashi : Vgtstaka Inscription in Cave XVI' at Ajanta, (Hyderabad Arch 

Series, No. 14), p. 10. * 

5. Pargiter: op. cit., p. 50. 

6. Ind. Cult., Vol. XI, p. 233 ; Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XXI, p. 200. 
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commentators of the Saptasatt mention several such names 1 , viz.. Jayasena' 
( v. 170 ), Makarandasena ( vv. 6, 80, 98, 429 and 599 ), Mallasena ( vv. 
237 and 238), Mahasena (v. 328), Vasantasena (v. 323), Vis'vasena (v. 340) 
and Satyasena (vv. 232 and 298). It may not be wrong to conjecture that all: 
these or at least some of them belonged to the other two branches of the 
Vakataka dynasty which were ruling to the south of the Godavari. 

Mana As stated before, the aforementioned two Vakataka branches* 
were wiped out in circa A.D. 375 by the Rastrakutas, who rose to power 
in Kuntala. The founder of this latter dynasty -was Mananka who founded 
the city of Manapura (modern MaU in the Satara district of the Bombay' 
Presidency), which he made his capital 2 . It would seem, therefore, that 
this king was also known by the name of Mana or Manaraja 3 . In that- 
case the four verses 101-104, which some commentators 4 ascribe to Mana, 
may have been composed by him. 

Devaraja * Two copper-plate grants of this Early Rastrakilta family, 
mention Devaraja, the son of Mananka. I have shown elsewhare 5 that 
this Devaraja was probably the Kuntales'vara to whose court the great Sans-, 
krit poet Kalidasa was sent as an ambassador by Chandragupta II Vikrama-' 
ditya. If the tradition recorded in the Kuntalesvaradautya is correct, this: 
Devaraja was a man of easy-going nature and spent his days in the company: 
of beautiful ladies. He may, also, have been fond of literature and arts.-. 
He may be identical with the poet Devaraja, to whom two gathas of the 
Saptasatt (viz- 138 and 239) have been ascribed. Whether this Devaraja 
composed any Prakrta kavya is not known, but he seems to have composed 
a lexicon of DesI words which has been cited in some places in Hemacan- 
dra’s Destrxamamala 6 . As I have shov/n elsewhere, this Devaraja must 
have flourished in circa A.D. 400-425. 

Adhyaraja:— The name of this author has long been known from the 
praise lavished on him by Ba£a in an introductory verse of his Harsaca- 
rita 7 . The tenor of description in Baca’s verse suggests that Adhyaraja 
wrote an Akhyayika which was considered superb in Batta’s age. The 

1. See Indexes to gathas in the Nirnayasagara ed. of the Saptasatt and in Bhuvanapala’s 
Commentary, lnd. Stud ., Vol. XVI, p.19. 

2. See my article : The Rasfrakufas of Manapura, published in A. B. O. JR. Vol. 
XXV, pp. 36 f. 

3. In ancient times afika. was optionally added to personal names. Compare Vimaia , 
or Vimalanka, the names of the author of Pautnachariya . 

4. Weber : Das Saptas’atakam , pp. 36f. 

5 A. B. O. R. /., Vol. XXV, p. 45. 

6. M. Banerjee : Des'inamamalst , p. xxxix. 

7. * Harqacarita. v. 18* : ^ii cfcf \ f^RT: 
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Sarasvatikattthabharana of Bhoja ( 11th century A. D. ) gives the further 
information that in the time of Adhyaraja every person spoke in Prakrta 
According to the commentator Ratnes'vara, Adhyaraja was identical with 
S'alivahana, but the name is not met with in the list of Satavahana kings 
given by the Puranas. It is not known whether Bhoja had reliable 
tradition about Adhyaraja or whether he was misled by the name 
The suggestion that he was identical with Harsa is untenable. Who- 
ever Adhyaraja may have been, there is no doubt that he was a Prakrta 
poet, for Bhuvanapala ascribes four gathas, viz. 66, 169, 219 and 235 
to him. The Nirnayasagara ed. gives three more verses under his nar^ o 
viz. 26, 218 and 234. This seems to suggest that the akhyayika of 
Adhyaraja, eulogised by . Bana, was in Prakrta. We have, however no 
further information about the country and the age in which he flourished. 

V akpatiraja The Nirnayasagara ed. of the Saptas'ati ascribes only 
one verse ( 95 ) to Vakpatiraja, but Pltambara gives three more verses 
viz. 616, 617 and 618 under his name 1 . Like Pravarasena and 
Sarvasena, Vakpatiraja also is famous as the author of Prakrta works. 
Two kavyas written in Maharastrl, namely h/ladhuYnathaYiavijaya* and 
Gaudavaho were composed by him. Of these the first is not now extant 
but it is mentioned by the well-known critic Anandavardhana 3 and one 
of its verses has been cited by Abhinavagupta* and Hemacandra 8 from 
which it seems that it treated of some incident in Krsrta’s life The 
other work Gaudavaho is well known for its beautiful diction and graphic 
descriptions. Vakpatiraja was a junior contemporary of Bhavabhuti to 
whom he pays a respectful homage in one 6 of his verses in the Gaudavaho 
Like Bhavabhuti, he received patronage at the court of Yas'ovarman of 
Kannauj for whose glorification he has composed his Prakrta kavya. 
We have no reliable information about the native province of Vakpa- 
tiraja; but in view of his association with Bhavabhuti, it may be con- 
jectured that he also, like the latter, belonged to Vidarbha and went 
to far-off Kannauj to seek royal patronage, because in the beginning of 
-die 8th century A. D., when these great poets flourished, there was 
no great king ruling in Vidarbha. The aforementioned gathas ascribed 
to Vakpatiraja do not occur in the Gaudavaho. It has, therefore, been 


_. }■ Bbromapala ascribes v. 32 also to him, but this is given under the nan 

Bhogifca by other commentators. 

2. See Gaiidavaho , v. 69. 


3. Dhvanyaloha ( Nirnayasagara ed. 1911), p. 152. 

4, Lac, cit. 


of 


5. See Hemacandra : Alanbaracudamani ( ed. by Rasik Lai ), Vol. I, p. 81. 

6, Gaiidavaho , y. 799. 
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conjectured that they must have been taken from his lost work "Madhu- 
mathanavijaya 1 . The gathas are, however, of the muktaka or subhasita 
type and seem to have been stray verses, not taken from any particular 
kavya. Vakpatiraja, who was a court poet of Yas'ovarman, probably 
flourished in the second quarter of the 8th century A. D. 

The foregoing discussion must have made it plain that Karna 
( c. A. D. 229-238), Sarvasena (c, A. D. 330-335 ), Pravarasena II (c- A. D. 
420-455 ), Manarika ( c. A. D. 375-400 ), Devaraja ( c. A. D. 400-425 ) 
and Vakpatiraja ( c. A. D. 725-750 ) have all contributed their gathas 
to the Saptas'ati. The work was thus receiving additions from time 
to time down to the 8th century A. D. As the Saptasmti was only 
a collection of stray verses, it was quite easy to interpolate one or 
more verses into it. We can not consequently adduce the evidence of 
any particular verse of the Saptasmtl for determinig the limits for the 
date of any person or work unless we are sure about its existence in 
the anthology in a particular age. 

Let us take the case of the oft-quoted verse ( No. 464 ) which 
refers to the munificence of Vikramaditya. It runs as follows 

tffif ■ 5i atfsnpr f&w if i 

The verse, which is evidently addressed by a woman to her Iover> and 
which refers to the latter’s secret shampooing of another woman’s foot, says : 
‘Her foot, which being delighted by your shampooing imprinted its 
lac-dye marks on your hand, has imitated the action of Vikramaditya 
( who also being pleased with the victories of his men, places a lakh 
of coins on their hands )’. 

This verse is given anonymously* in the Nir^ayasagara ed. of 
die Saptasmti, but we can not be sure about its existence in the days 
of Hala. As no king of the name of Vikramaditya is known to have 
flourished before the first century A.D 3 * * * * 8 ., it is not unlikely that the 

1. Pischd : Gammatik der Prakrit Sprachett , p. 11. 

2. Bhuvanapala ascribes it to Saipvararajya ( ? Sa&vararaja ) about whom, how- 
ever, nothing is known (Ind. Stud ., Vol. XVI, p. 15). 

3. It is now well known that the era now current under the name of Vikrama- 

ditya was called Krta down to the fifth century A. D. ( Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 49 ). 

It is seen associated with the name of Vikramaditya for the first time in the tenth 

century A. D., the earliest record of this kind being the Ekalingji stone inscription of 

the Guhila prince Naravahana incised in V. S. 1028 ( J.B.B.R . A. S., Vol XXII, pp. 

166f. ) 
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gatha refers to the liberality of a later Vikramaditya. And curious as 
it may appear, there was a similar tradition about the famous Gupta 
king Chandragupta II Vikramaditya which is recorded in an inscription 
of the Rastrakutas. The Sanjan plates of the Rastrakuta king 
Amoghavarsa I contain the following verse 1 : — 

tRre n fe ?rg: *nin*fs|: 

- ___ ‘That wretch of the Gupta lineage ( viz. Chandragupta II ) 

who, having killed his own brother ( Ramagupta ) usurped his kingdom 
and also his queen ( Dhruvadevl ), was, they say, a ( great ) donor 
in ( this ) Kali age, ( because ) he caused ( his Bhandagarika ) to record 
( donations of ) of a lakh ( or ) a crore. ( In view of this ) Amoghavarsa, 
who sacrificed his body and ( also ) relinquished his kingdom more 
than once, not to speak of other external things, feels ashamed 
when his fame spreads that he, the ornament of the exalted 
Rastrakutas, is a donor'' 2 . 

In this verse Amoghavarsa I, who had cut off and offered a finger 
of his left hand to Mahalaksmi 3 to avert a public calamity and abdicated 
the throne more than once in order to devote himself to religious practices 4 , 
is said to excel the Gupta king Chandrapupta II in righteousness and libera- 
lity ; for Chandragupta II had caused the murder of his own brother 
Ramagupta and remarried ■ his wife Dhruvadevi. Further, he did not 
actually confer gifts of a lakh or a crore, but only caused them to be re- 
corded to make a show of his liberality. We are not concerned here with 
the correctness of the statements of Amoghavarsa’s panegyrist about 
Chandragupta’s liberality, but the description clearly shows that stories 
about the fabulous munificence of Chandragupta II Vikramadity were 
current among the people as late as the 9th century A.D- A similar 
tradition about Barkamaris (Vikramaditya) has also been recorded by the 
Muslim author of iAajm-ul-tavarikh 5 which also may refer to the liberality 
of the same Gupta king. And it is not surprising that such a gatha should 
have been composed in Vidarbha about Chandragupta II, and should have 
found a place in the anthology of Maharastra for the influence of that 


1. Bp. Ini., Vol. XVIII, p. 248. 

2. It ■will be noticed that the translation given here differs in many places from 
that given by D. R. Bhandarkar in Bp. Ini., Vol. XVIII, p. 255. 

3. Bp. Ini., Vol. XVIII, p. 248. 

4. Altekar : Rastrakutas and their Times, pp. 88f. 

5. Eliot and Dowson : History of India, Vol. I. 
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illustrious and mighty Gupta Emperor was very great at the courts of 
both the Vakatakas and the Early Rastrakutas 1 , who ruled to the north 
and the south of the Godavari where the gathas of the SaptasatT were 
mainly composed. This gatha, therefore, in no way goes against, but rather 
corroborates the view that Vikramaditya and his protege Kalidasa flourish- 
ed in the last quarter of the fourth century A.D. 


1. Mirashi : The Rastrakufas of Manapura, A. B. O. R. Vol. XXV, pp. 36E 
The verses 227 and 439 which Bhuvanapala ascribes to Vikrama and Vikramaditya* 
respectively, may have been composed by Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, 



The Culture of Vedas 

By 

N. K. VENKATESAM PANTULU, A nantapur. 

1. The Content and Coal The Veda, classified by Veda-Vyasa, 
is divided into four main branches, the R k, the Tajus , the Saman 
and the At harvan. The Tajus is the Head, the Atharvan the Base, 
the Rft — the Right Side and the Saman the Left Side ( Twit. -Up. II. 3 ). 
The literature of the Veda is given in Tait-Ar. (II. 9-10 ) as 
embodied in the four Vedas, the Brahmanas, the It ihasas, the 
Puranos, the Kalpas, the Cathas and the 1 T.aras'atnsas, According to 
the S 'vetopanisad of the Atharvaveda , the Rgueda has 21 divisions, 
the Tajus 109, the Saman 1,000 and the Atharvan 5. The Upanisad 
mentions the Vedangas, viz. Kalpa, Vy akarana, S’iksa, TJjrukta, Jyotisa 
and chandas. It also mentions lAimanisa and Jiyaya. All these are 
intended to enable one to maintain dharma according to samaya and 
acara. The Upanisad mentions Dharma-sastra, Itihasa, Pur ana, V astu- 
veda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda, Ayurveda, etc. In the Chandogya- 
Upanisad ( of the Samaveda, VII. 1 ) Narada complains that, with all 
his erudition, he does not know how to get mukti from the bondage 
of recurring births. He has a mastery of all the culture of the Veda, 
and knowledge even of Dzva-vidya, Brahma-vidya, Bhuta-vidya, 
Ksatra-vidya, Jiaksatra-vidya, Sarpa-deva-jana-vidya, etc. Sanat- 
kumara teaches Narada the greatness of meditation on Tldma, 
the name or the sound that indicates God-head. The P rasna then 

deals with the seven intellectual, the eight physical, and the eleven 
moral requisites for such meditation. In the Kali-santarana * Up. 
of the Tajur-veda, Narada declares that for this age of ours, 
presided over by Kali, the lord of Adharma, meditation on the names 
of Rama and Krsna gives mukti. The literature of the Veda is 

based on the original Sound of the Veda, Aum> and the aim is to 

give one mukti from births through meditation on the Name or the 
Sound. Name and Form are the manifestations of Brahman in 
the Universe. UpnsanU is saguna if the name and the form 

are used, and it becomes nirguna when one can get rid of 
the two aids. This subject is discussed by Vyasa in the fourth 
chapter of his Brahma-sutras. In the times that followed, 

this literature was grouped under 18 vidyas and 64. kalas. The 

former were used for the intellectual equipment and the latter for 
vocation in practical life. A glance at the list of the kalas 

would convince one that the educational system according to the 
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culture of the Veda provided side by side for full intellectual and 
spiritual development and full physical and vocational growth of the 
individual, the nation and the State. From the Veda grew the 
Vedanta, the s’iras or the Head of the Veda. From the plane of 
Vedic life through Brahmct-yajfia, we passed on to a higher plane 
of combining theory w T ith practice by evolving the philosophical sys- 
tems of Sankhya and Toga, the analytical and the synthetic views 
of the basis and the goal of life. From the manifold forms we de- 
veloped the end of the Oneness of Existence. The culture of Veda 
starts from the Veda? goes through its manifold variations in theory 
and practice, and takes man to the twofold path of Sankhya and 
Togo. The sound Aum is the starting point of Existence and is 
the culminating point of Existence. Aum is All ( Tait.-JJp . I. 8). The four 
Vedas find their flowering in the three bases of Vedanta , the Prasthana- 
traya, made up of the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita and the Brahma - 
sutras. From the Vedas? through the ramified culture of the Veda, 
we proceed to the Vedanta. That is the right course of the culture 
of the Veda. We start from the soul and train the body. Immor- 
tality is at birth. The mortal elements take hold of the soul 
and the body, and the endeavour of the Vedic culture is to bring 
together again the soul and the body which follow diverse courses 
under the influence of the surroundings just after the body leaves 
the mothers womb ( Garbhopanisad ). 

2.. Its Material Aspect : — At the very outset, Vedic culture 
is divided broadly into two main sections? the apard — for material 
welfare of the individual and the nation, and the para — for the 
intellectual equipment of the individual? leading him to mukti . 

According to the Upanisads, there are eighteen or twenty one Vidyas 
or steps in the cultural equipment of an individual. They consist of 
the four Vedas— Ilk, Tajus , Sdman and Atharvam the six Atigas— inten- 
ded to interpret and expound the Vedas— S 'iksa, Vydkarana, J^irukta, 
Chandas, Jyotisa , and Kalpa , four Upangas — further aids to study— 
M tmdmsd, J^iydya, Dharma-sdstra, Purdna with Itihdsa , A rtha-sdstra 
and Dandantti, and four U pa-V edas — supplemental to the Vedas— 
Vdstu-veda, Dhanur-veda , Gandharva-veda and A yur-veda. For 

several centuries, we have been harping upon the Vedas and the 
Vedangas , with the Vedanta, as if the Vedic culture is all for the 
performance of yajfias and for studying the prasthdna-traya and practis- 
ing meditation and worship of God, be it through the path of 
Sankhya or the path of Yoga , as if the highest goal of mukti could 
be got only through this preparation. It has brought us the stigma 
that we are theorists and dreamers, and our literature and rituals are 
all formalities with no significance or practical value for our existence 
S. 24 
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from day to day in this world. The reason for this misunder- 
standing of the basis and the spirit of Vedic culture was that we gradually 
lost our power of initiative in all the material aspects of our lives 
following the loss of our political and economic independence. A 
glance at our literature dealing with our kolas or arts to make 
life happy and self-sufficient is enough to convince one of the true 
material basis of our culture. Engineering, warfare, music and medi- 
cine are spoken of not as kolas or arts but as Upa-Vedas in the 
Upanisad. The Ang as and the U pangas are merely for the intellec- 
tual appreciation of the Vedas. These four Upa-’Vedas are the very 
corner-stones of our material existence. All the kolas, sixty-four 
in number, and even more according to some writers, are variation 
and expansions of the tenents of these four Upa-Vedas. Medicine 
keeps the body up, engineering keeps the country in a good state, 
military science keeps the State efficient and strong and music, 
which includes dancing and many allied arts, keeps up the social 
welfare of the Nation. While Vatsyayana places stress upon the social 
arts, S'ukra lays stress upon arts like surgery, ship-building, manufac- 
ture of machines and knowledge of mining, metallurgy, warfare, loco- 
motion by land, water and air, etc. 

Among the four Vedas, Atharvaveda is intended purely for the 
material well-being of the individual and the nation. Our indepen- 
dence has been lost through the disuse of the Atharvaveda in daily 
life, and our being made to think and say that this great and first Veda 
is all black magic and witchcraft. Without the knowledge and the 
practice of the Atharvaveda, no Taj Ha in accordance with the Trayi 
or the three Vedas, Rk, Tajus and Samon could be conducted at all. 
The Hota invokes the Deities with the hymns of the R gveda, the 
A dhvaryu offers oblation to the Dieties and the Udgata sings the Samons 
in honour of the Deities assembled at the Altar ; it is the Brahma or 
the fourth Rtvik, who is the superintendent of the ritual from the 
beginning to the ends that protects all people and the ritual with 
his wariness and authority. He should be the master of the Atharvan or 
the Brahmaveda. With the rituals of this basic Veda, he maintains 
the welfare of the people taking part in the Taj Has, thro ugh the 
rites known as S'antika, Paustika, Bhaisaja, Adbhuta , A bhicarika. All 
our social, economic and political arts flow from the rites of this 
Veda. Our material welfare, individually and nationally, is the conse- 
quence of our practice of this Veda. It has the clue to all science and 
culture of all ages. A revival of the practice of this Veda as a Veda 
and a revival of the arts of life contained in the sixty-four kolas, added 
to any new things, that we may think of now, will enable India to get 
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back her lost glory. Our four pumssrthas or aims in life, dhcirma, 
artha , kama and moksa flow from this sort of ordered existence. We 
must build our future on our own foundations. We must use our culture 
for our nationhood and our civilisation. Our great Acaryas, S’ri 
S'ankaracarya> S'ri Ramanuja and S'ri Madhva have maintained the 
Flame of God through their interpretation of Vedic culture on the 
spiritual plane. They have all taught us to live and work in the world 
and not to run away from it. S'ri S'arikaracarya insists on the karma- 
marga as essential for our perfection, for, he always says that jftcina 
based on karma , upasana and bhakti, alone leads to mukti at the end 
of the whole course. 

3. Its Spiritual Aspect In every part of the Veda, we hear 
of the importance of the knowledge and the appreciation of the rituals 
we perform according to the Vedas. This knowledge forms the basis 
for our knowledge that is highest, that is called Brahrm-jttSm. Brahma 
is both Veda and the Final Spirit of all existence. Moksa is got, 
through discipline that makes us live for virtue in private and public 
life, earning and using wealth and leading useful lives through the 
practice of the arts we pursue for our material welfare as individuals 
in the body— social and the body-politic. The Vedic rituals are 
meant for discipline and the daily building up of the fabric of the 
State on all planes, individual, social, economic, industrial and political. 
They are not formal but national. Material life is based on four 
principles. Dharma is the basis and moksa the goal of life. Artha and 
kama are the politico-economic and the socio-religious means, respectively, 
for bringing together dharma and moksa, as the realistic ideals of life 
from day to day. The four purusarthas run concurrently in life at 
all stages and in all grades of society. The current of life is made up of two 
parallel streams, material and spiritual and the two never become separate 
or separable at any stage, according to the structure of Vedic society 
and culture. In material life, we work with names and forms, both 
in men and things. In the spiritual preparation in life, we concentrate 
on the names and forms of the Spirit that enlivens and moves matter, 
the S'akti that works with purusa. Power, wealth, and the good 
things of life are the stock of life and the attainment of perfection is 
the goal aimed at. The sixty -four kalas are the means for our attain- 
ing material welfare and happiness. Kala comes from sjkal ‘to learn’ (Tamil, 
kalvi means learning ). The kalas are the arts of life and the vidyas, 
eighteen or twenty-one are the sciences of learning. While we are 
practising the arts and leading our lives from day to day in the different 
fields of our activities in accordance with our opportunities, we lead 
our souls into the path of rising from the material to the spiritual plane, 
in accordance with our equipment and capacity. The two planes go 
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side by side and are not taken up separately in the scheme of life 
according to the culture of the Veda. We base our spiritual growth 
on four great and fundamental principles, which we gradually but 
surely, realise day after day through practical conduct in life. 
The highest wisdom consists in our realising that Spirit which 
underlies existence, viz. Brahman is not away from us but is 
ever with us and in us. ‘I and Thou’ — the dual personalities, that 
actually act together in the world, are only One in Two Forms and 
with Two Names. Each individual is only That One and the mic- 
rocasm is in the macrocasm and vice-versa. Atman or Soul is just 
the spark of the mighty Flame of Brahman, the Tejas of Life which 
shines in all inwardly amidst divided forms and acts. As all waters 
of rivers and streams reach the ocean and merge under the one 
name of ocean, all Atmans become merged in Brahman, when names 
and forms are got rid of through Saiikhya and Toga. Until that stage 
arrives. Names and Forms persist in social life and religious practice. 
We cannot get rid of them; they must get rid of us. The process is 
reciprocal and all karma, bhakti and updsana are aids to jUdna which 
leads one to mukti. It is this great truth that is taught in all the 
texts pertaining to Vedic culture, and that underlies the rigid per- 
formance of all Vedic rituals. 


We lay great stress on the prasthana-traya , as they contain the 
highest teaching on the philosophical side. But really there are, be- 
sides the ten Upanisads , the Bhdgvadgita and the BrahmasTitras, 
many texts which all have to be read through and made use of. 


The great Acharyas have written their commentaries on the ten 
Upanisads, the Git a and the V ymz-sutras ; and developed the ad- 
vaitic, the visistadvaitic and the dvaitic aspects of the One as mani- 
fested in the many in the universe, but they base all their doctrines 
on the practice of the four purusarthas and build on the foundations 
of karma, bhakti and upasana as promulgated in the Upanisadic 
literature as a whole. Of the one hundred and eight Upanisads,' ten 
are taken up under the prasthana-traya which develops the Vedanta. Of 
them, three belong to the At harvaveda, Praina, Mundaka and Mandukya. To 
the S'ukla T ajus belong Isa and Brhaddranyaka . To the KrSna Ta.jus 
belong Katha and Taittinya. To the Samaveda belong Kena and 
Chandogya. To the Rgveda belongs A itareya. Of the hundred and 
eight Upanisads, 31 belong to the Atharvaveda, 32 to the Tajur- 
veda, 19 to the S'ukla Yajurveda, 16 to the Samaveda and 10 to the 

T l kln2 subje ? “ att f r ^to consideration, Brahmavidyn 
l dealt with in 6 Upanisads of the Atharvaveda, 4 of the Sama- 
veda, 9 of the Krsna Yajurveda, 5 of the S'ukla Yajurveda, and 4 
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of the Rg veda. Sanyasa is dealt with in 3 of the Atharvaveda, 
2 of the Schnaveda, 1 of the KrSna Yajurveda, 5 of the S'ukla Yajur- 
veda , and none of the Rgveda. Mmtra S'astra is dealt with in 1 Upanisad 
of the Atharvaveda and 3 of the Rg veda. Toga is dealt with in 1 

Upanisad of the Atharvaveda, 2 of the Samaveda , 8 of the KrSna 
Y ajurveda, 3 of the S'ukla Yajurveda and none of the Rg veda. Leaving 2 
Upanisdas of the Atharvaveda, 4 of the Scimaveda and 1 of the KrSna Yajur- 
veda which deal with miscellaneous topics, there are 44 Upanisads which 
deal with upasana and karma. The Atharvaveda counts 20 of them, 
the KrSna Yajurveda 13, while the Samavcda has 2, the S'ukla 

Yajurveda 6, and the Rg veda 3. This analysis shows at a glance 
how the Atharvaveda and the KrSna Yajurveda lay special stress on 
karma and upasana. Bhakti goes with karma and upasana. I have 
dealt in full with the contents and the subject matter of the Upanisads 
and the prostham-traya in my two papers — The Upanisads of the 
Atharvaveda and The Triple Basis of the Vedanta , published 

in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, in Vol. 
XXVI. No. 1, and Vol. XXXI, No. 2, respectively. After re adin g 
these texts of Vedic literature, one cannot escape the conclusion 

that the culture of the Veda lays primary stress on karma, bhakti and 
upasana, and then upon yoga and sanyasa with juana leading to 
moksa. 



Vasudeva's Bhrngasandesa : A Historical Study 1 

By 

K. R. PISHAROTI, Benares. 

Malayali writers always evinced a partiality for the lyric type of 
literature ; and since the appearance of the Meg hasandesa, our poets have 
followed that prince of poets with their own love-lyrics, both in Sanskrit 
and in Malayalam 2 , which form no insignificant part of our contribution to 
the Indian literature and which, therefore, deserve to be more widely 
known than at present. 

Among Sanskrit Sandesas produced by Malay alis the Bhrngasandesa 
is one of the latest and has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series 3 . The editor has appended the names of kings, poets, and places 
glorified in the Sandesa ; but the information presented there is confusing 
and serves no useful purpose 4 . Earlier this text formed a subject of study 
at the hands of Mahakavi U.S.P. Iyer, and his essay in Malayalam has 
been published in more places than one 5 . Unfortunately, like his other 
historico-literary writings, it, also, suffers from a confusion, arising, probably, 
from a plethora of materials which that distinguished poet and scholar 
has always been able to command 6 . Hence, a fresh study of the Sandesa is 
not out of place. 

1. Bibliographical Abbreviations AC.=K. R. Pisharoti : Ancient Cochin ; CSM. = 
C.A. Menon : Cochin State Mannual ; CH. = Hough : Christianity ; DM. = Galletti : Dutch in 
Malabar ; PK. = K. A. N. Sastri : Pandyan Kingdom ; RG. = Record Granthavari ( C G P ); 
VD. = N. S. P. Iyer : Vijnana-dipika ( Malayale ); PP. = Parisat Patrika ( a Malayale 
Quarterly ) ; S. = Sahrdaya ( a Malayale monthly ) ; K. = Kairali ( a Malayale 
Monthly ) ; 1HQ. = Indian Historical Quarterly ; JOR. = Journal of Oriental Reseach. 

2. Among the former, mention may be made of cfukasandes'a, Kokilasandes'a , Mayura- 
sandes'a etc., and among the latter may be mentioned Unninilisandes'a, Kokasandesa etc. 

3. TSS. No. 128, published in 1937. 

4. Vide his Introduction, the editor has appended the names of kings, poets and 
places glorified in the Sandes'a and at the same time included in the list names of rivers 
tanks and lakes as well without differentiating them (vide p. 4). Again king Rajaraja 
(v. 61) and Keralendra (v.68) are treated as different kings through a lack of historical know- 
ledge. And lastly the expression kurumbadhinathe is interpreted to mean the king of Kuru- 
mba. It refers to the Goddess at Cranganore. 

5. Compare, for instance, VD. and the pp, of PP. 

6. This may appear to be very unfair criticism, but the truth of this statement we 
have, elsewhere, elaborated in connection with the dating of certain authors on which we 
differed from him ; and this, be it noted, is the only conclusion that any dispassionate 
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The Sandes'a is sent from the flower garden attached to the 
Padmanabhasvami temple at Trivandrum, where a Yak-si dropped the 
hero after having snatched him from the bedside of his beloved 1 . The 
bereaved lover, then, sees a bee and so requests him to convey a 
message of love to his beloved, residing at S vetadurga, on the northern 
bank of the Bharatapula at Kottakkal, one of the family seats of the 
Zamorin of Calicut. The route of the bee is then described. After 
worshipping the dome of the Padmanabhasvami temple 2 , he is to proceed 
nothwards, where he would see king Ravi Varma 3 , and then the 
capital of the kingdom of the Kvpakas, i. e., Quilon 4 . Crossing the river 
Sulalita 5 , he would first reach Vallabhagrama 6 and the Vaisriava 
temple of Tiruvalla 7 , then, in order, Daksitiabimballs'a or Tekkenkur 8 , 
under its brilliant ruler Udayamartanda, its temple dedicated to S'rl 
Krs$a and its capital situated on the bank of the Kaunar 9 , bristling with 
crocodiles; Kumaramanglam 10 with its hosts of Vaidikas and the shrine 
of the goddess 11 ; Vatakkankur, ruled by Goda Varma 12 and the golden 
ramparts of his capital ; the city of Devanarayana at Ambalapula 13 ; 
then, passing through the kingdom of Ravi Varma 14 , via Karappuram, 
Vaikkam 15 , Trippunithura 16 , Cochin 17 , Tiruvancikkulam 18 , Kurumbokkavu 19 , 
Matilakam 20 , Irinjalakuda 21 , Urakam and Trichur 22 , Guruvayur 23 , Paramban 
Tali 24 , Mukkola 25 , Navaksetra 26 , then the kingdom of Kundageha 27 , and 
of V allabhakonatir i 28 j he should, ultimately* reach S'vetadurga 29 , the 
abode of his lady-love. 

student to history can come to. Compare, for instance, the papers on the chronology of Nrla- 
kartfha, published in the PP., the complete untenability of which the present writer has exposed 
in the pages of the K. Also compare the writer’s book., Vanji-birudu , written in reply to 
Mr; Iyer’s article published in the S. At the same time we must, in fairness, add that 
the presence of certain historical solecisms does not take away from the value of his 
contributions which have undoubtedly enriched our poetry, our prose, our literary 
criticism and even our historical writings. 


1. Compare verses 2, 3,4 etc. Also v. 17 where s'vetadurga is mentioned. 


2. 

Vide 

Purvabhaga (P.), v, 23 : datveti. 



3. 

Vide 

P., v. 24 : rajyamitu 

4. 

Vide, P., v. 25. 

5. 

Ibid., 

28 

6. 

Ibid., 29. 

7. 

Ibid., 

29. 

8. 

Ibid., 30. 

9. 

Ibid o 

31 and 32. 

10. 

Ibid., 34. 

11. 

Ibid., 

35. 

12. 

Ibid., 38. 

13. 

Ibid., 

48. 

14. 

Ibid., 45. 

15. 

Ibid 

51. 

16. 

Ibid., 60. 

17. 

Ibid., 

61 and 62. 

18. 

Ibid., 63. 

19. 

Ibid., 

65. 

20. 

Ibid., 66. 

21. 

Ibid., 

70. 

22. 

Ibid., 73. 

23. 

Ibid., 

76. 

24. 

Ibid., 79. 

25. 

Ibid., 

82. 

26. 

Ibid., 86. 

27. 

Ibid., 

89. 

28. 

Ibid., 92. 

29. 

Ibid., 

93. 
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The first of the kingdoms that the bee would enter after leaving 
Trivandrum is the kingdom of Ravi Varma who is described as being 
rich in horses 1 . Mr. Iyer identifies him with a king of Travancore 2 . 
If by this term the writer means modern Travancore, he is certainly 
wrong, since there was then no Travancore, as we know it today, for 
this kingdom came into existence only in the middle of the eighteenth 
century through the conquests of Raja Martanda Varma 3 , who is, therefore, 
styled the maker of the modern kingdom of Travancore. If, however, 
he means the ancient kingdom of Venad, then he should at least have 
made his position clear ; and, in that case, it is at best only a very 
doubtful identification. For, we have no definite historical information 
that the ancient kingdom of Venad extended northwards of Trivandrum 4 , 
and it is very doubtful if it embraced even Trivandrum 5 . As far as 
we know anything of the history of that part of Kerala, the reference 
must be to a Ravi Varma, not of Venad, but of a kingdom lying between 
Venad and Quilon, and such kingdoms there were at the time more 
than one, such, for instance, as Kottarakkara, Attingal etc. From a prima 
facie point of view, we shall not be far wrong, if we find in this 
Ravi Varma a king of Quilon. The kings of Quilon were very powerful 
at the time, and they had subdued many of the petty potentates in the 
south 6 and this probably accounts for the absence of the mention of the 
other States there 7 . The city of Quilon is described as a great centre 
of trade, in the streets thereof one finds sea pearls for sale 8 , suggest- 
ing that pearl fishery was carried on there at the period. It is interest- 
ing to point out that the king of Quilon offered stout resistance even 
a century and a half later than the period of this author, when Raja 
Martanda Varma conquered his kingdom 9 . Another interesting feature 
of the town is the flourishing silk industry 10 . This reference makes the 

1. Vide P. } v. 24. 

2. Vide VD. : Essay on this Sandes'a. 

3. Vide TSM : the conquests of Raja Martanda Varma who is styled the maker 
of modern Travancore. 

4. As a matter of fact, the kingdom of Venad is said to lie south of Trivandrum. 

5. References would show that it did not. 

6. Vide the closing section of this paper. 

7. It is interesting to point out here that despite his importance, the name of 
the king of Quilon is not mentioned later, while the names of other minor kingdoms 
are mentioned ; and this, certainly, is an indication that Ravi Varma mentioned here 
must be the king of Quilon. 

8. Vide P., v. 25, 

9. Vide TSM. Raja Martapda Varma’s conquests of Quilon in 907 M.E. (1731-32 A.D.). 

10. Vide P. v, 27. Also PK. refers to a migration of silk weavers to Quilon. 
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identification of the king Ravi Varma as the king of Quilon more 
feasible 1 2 . 

Beyond Quilon lay in front the river Sulalita 3 , which is indentified 
with Astamutikayal 3 . Thence he is to reach Tiruvalla 4 , an important 
Vaisriavite centre. This temple was under the control of the kings of 
Cochin 5 even as late as the eighteenth century 6 . Then after crossing 
a forest and river he would reach Tekkankur under its brilliant ruler 
Udaya Martanda Varma 7 . This kingdom with Vatakkankur is described 
as having been of the four pillars of the Perumpatappu Svarupam— the 
Cochin Royal Family— -the others being Campakas's'eri, Alangad and 
Parur 8 . There, on the southern banks of the river, he would see the 
palace of the Chief 9 , which may be identified with palace at Cenganas's'ri. 
From thence he would go to Kumaramangalam 10 , where he could visua- 
lise S'iva and Parvati enshrined. Beyond that lay the kingdom of 
Vatakkankur under its mighty warrior king Goda Varma 11 . Thence 
the messenger is to proceed Cempakas's'eri, the kingdom of Devanarayana 1 -. 
Note here the messenger has to turn back and go in a Westerly direction, 
thus suggesting the author’s partiality for the kingdom of Vatakkankur. 
Could he have been a subject of that kingdom or was he patronised by 
Goda Varma ? The capital of Cempakas's'eri is described as an elegant 
town, graced by a number of fair ladies 13 . 

Passing northwards along the coast, the bee would enter the king- 
dom resplendant with the prowess of Ravi Varma 14 . This kingdom is 
none other than Karappuram, and king Ravi Varma is none other 


1. Here is again an implied reference to Ravi Varma, who taxed the silk 
weavers which was a source of income for the king. We see no reason why this 
Ravi Varma may not be identified with Ravi Varma mentioned in verse 24. 

2. Vide P.v. 28. 


3. Vide VD. cited ante. 

4. Vide 29. 


5. Vide CH. The king of Cochin was present at Tiruvalla in connection 
with the renovation work of the temple ( vide RG. ). This king is reported to have 
died there in the middle of the seventh century. 


6. The Raja of Cochin gave up his rights (vide the treaty between Cochin and 
Travancore of the year 941 M. E. 1766 A. D.) 

7. Vide P v. 30. 8. Vide DM. 

9. Vide P. v. 32. 10. Ibid.* 34. 

11. Ibid., 38. 12. Ibid., 42. 

13. Ibid o 43. 14. Ibid., 45, 

S. 25 
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the reigning monarch of the Perumpatappu Svarupam 1 . After Karappuram, 
he would reach Vaikkam 2 , the seat of a well known S'aivite shrine. 
This temple, then, belonged, presumably, to the king of Cochin 3 . The 
poet devotes nine verses to the glorification of this shrine 4 . After Vaikkam 
comes Pur^atrayi, where was a poet singing hymns in praise of S'iva 5 . 
This seems to be the temple at Erur, not, as some would have it, 
that at Trippunithura 6 . The Bhakta poet 7 mentioned here probably 
belonged to the premier Tantric family of Puliyannur, and, according 
to a family tradition, there was a bhakta ancestor of theirs who spent 
his whole time in the temple, singing songs of devotion or teaching 
s'isyas. After Purpatrayi, the bee would reach Cochin 8 , the capital 
of the kings of Cochin, who is styled king of kings 9 and who is 
described as being fierce in battles, while the city itself is described 
as being rich and prosperous 10 . After Cochin, the bee would pass 
Tiruvancikulam 11 where he would hear the din of the battle between 
the king of Cochin and the Zamorin of Calicut 12 , then the shrine of 
Cranganore, known as Kurumbekkavu 13 * and then Gunavayilkotta 14 , 
where a reference to artillery is found 15 . Here the messenger is told 
that he might visualise the person of the Lord of Kerala 16 which indicates 
that the king himself was leading his forces 17 . Here we have the 

1. Vide VD. Ravi Varma is held to be a member of the Vatfakkankur royal 
house. This is incorrect ; he was the Cochin king of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. 

2. Vide P. v. 51. 

3. Vide the term of the treaty of 941 M. E. cited ante . 

4. Vide P. v. 58. 5. Ibid., 60. 

6. This is the view of Mr. U. 8. P. Iyer ( vide VD ). 

7. Vide P. v. 60 latter half. The hymns of praise sung by the poet earned the 
approbation of the lord and so he shook his head, as a result of which the crescent 
moon waved on his head. 

8. VideP. v. 61. 9. Ibid., 60-62. 

10. Ibid., 62. 11. Ibid., 63. 

12. Ibid., 64. 

13. Ibid., 65, It is stranger that the editor should have characterised it as king 
of Kurumbas ( vide Introduction, p. 4). 

14. Ibid., 66. 15. Ibid., 67. 16. Ibid., 68. 

1*7* may here point out that the king of Cochin is referred to under various titles 
and they are Rajarajaksttlndu, Mstaksmabhrtvara, Mataksitiramana , Ma tadhatri ndra, Kerale - 
ndra etc. The first of these cannot certainly bear an interpretation different from the rest and, 
naturally, therefore, the first of these cannot be taken as the name of the reigning 
king of the period, as Mr. Iyer has done. These varied designations only indicate the 
position which the king of Cochin occupied in the then Kerala politics. And the 

king of the day, as we have, repeatedly, pointed out in course of several papers, was 
Ravi Varma. 
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traditional conception that visualising the person of the sovereign is 
visualising Vi§Ru himself. 

Thence the messenger proceeds to Irinjalakuda 1 , called Sangctma- 
grstna-an identity borne out by the reference to Kulipinittrtha— which 
is not a river, as the editor has made out, but a tank 2 . It is curious 
that the deity enshrined here should be described as KrSna-Mukunda 3 , 
though, at present, popular conception treats it as Bharata 4 , a reference 
also made by Vedanta Des'ika 8 . Then passing through tJrakam and 
Trichur®, where he is to worship the god enshrined 7 , he reaches 
Guruvayur 8 , a shrine which had, already, become famous for its cures®, 
and then pass on to T^etranarayana 10 , which is the Paraban Tali temple, 
belonging to A Ivancery Tamprakkal 11 , and thence the well-known Bhaga- 
vati shrine of Mukkola 12 , famous even as early as the ninth century, 
as literary references indicate. Here he is to cross the AJila river 13 
to 7<iavaksetra li ‘, where the Zamorin used to conduct his Mamamkam 
festival and from where he would visualise eastwards Kundageha 15 
alias TrkkaPdiyur, famous for its S'iva temple and its scholar Acyuta 

1. Ibid., 70. To the north of the shrine stands the wellknown nrtha, called 
Kullpini. It is funny that Dr. Raja should have said that he does not know of the 
existence of this nrtha (vide M. W., June 30th). 

2. Vide Introduction, p. 4. 

3. The God enshrined there is referred to as Kaipsantaka : 

rttf: i 

4. That is the tradition popularly believed in by worshippers. 

5. Vide the opening verses of the Uttejini, his commentary on the Kavyaprakas'a, 
written at the instance of Vira Kerala Varma. Vide also the writer’s paper contri- 
buted to the 5th All-India Conference and published in the Proceedings. 

6. VideP. v. 83. 7. Ibid., 74 and 75. 8. Ibid., 16. 

9. Here the god is described as being the holiest of the holy and the curer of 
all diseases. Atahka means that arises from disease, sorrow or fear. The expression here 
could not be understood to mean diseases brought about by Vayukopa, i. e. rheumatism, 
as some people have interpreted it and thus associated Narayafta with this temple even then. 

10. Vide P.v. 79. 

11. VD already cited. Mr. Iyer identifies Netranarayana with Alvancery Tampra- 
kkal , this is not correct. It is better taken as referring to the temple of Paranbau 
Tali owned by Tamprakkal. 

12. Vide P. v. 82. Here lie the mortal remains of Meppattur Narayana Bhafiatirip&d. 

13. Ibid., 82. 

14. Ibid., 86. The temple is situated on the northern bank of the river Nila. 

15. V>id., 89. 
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Pisharoti 1 . The messenger would also notice the preparations that 
where being made by the Zamorin for the ensuing Mamamkam festival 2 . 
Thence he is to proceed to Candanakkavu, where he would hear the 
s'astric discussion of Narayana’s father Matrdatta and the elegant 
poems of Naraya^a 3 , who is praised for his poetic gifts 4 and not for 
his s'astric equipment or his bhcikti. From Candanakkavu, the bee 
passes through the dominion of Valluvakonatiri 5 and reaches S'veta- 
durga 6 , which is identified with Kottakkal. 

We have in the preceding description summed up the geographi- 
cal and historical information contained in the Sandesa , and on the 
basis of the historical references, we shall fix up the date of the 
author. 

Naraya^a Bhattatiri, one of the greatest of Malayale Sanskrit 
poets, is mentioned, merely, as a sweet poet and not as a s'astrakara 
or a blnakta philosopher 7 , nor is there any specific mention of his 
contact with Acyuta Pisharoti or with the Guruvayur temple 8 . 
This would, necessarily, indicate that the Sandes' a was written before 
NarayaVa wrote his 7 'larayaniya, which bespeaks his contact with 
Pisharoti and the shrine at Guruvayur. This work was written some- 
time about 9 1581. This, then, gives the forward limit of the author. 

We know that a namamkam ceremony was performed in 1599, and 

working backwards, a ceremony must have been performed in 1587 
and then in 1575, for this function was conducted only once in twelve 
years. Since the forward limit has already been fixed up, the Mama- 
kam ceremony, mentioned in the text, must be the function celebrated in 

1. Vide P. v. 89. It is a poetic description. Compare for instance 

•%< ret i 

it 

This is a fulsome tribute paid to the great scholar Acyuta Pisharoti. 

2. Ibid., 90. 3. Ibid., 91. 

4. Ibid., 92. This verse tells us that Narayapa was still a disciple undergoing his 

study under his father. There is no indication that he had begun his studies under 

Achyuta Pisharoti. 

5. Ibid., 92. 6. Ibid., 17. 7. Ibid., 94-96. 

8. According to popular tradition, Narayana gets his rheumatism as a result of 
his taking it off from his Guru ( cf. for instance Babar’s taking on his son Humayun’s 
disease). It was this that forced him to go to Guruvayur and do Bhajana which 
resulted in his writing the well-known Narsyantya ( vide the writer’s paper on this 
author in 1HQ. ). 

9. This dating is based on a Kalivscaka occurring in the work. 
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Feburary - March, 1575. And this means the date of the Sandes'a may 
be put down to January, 1575. 

This dating is not inconsistent with the reference to the ruler of 
Vatakkankur. Hough, in his Christianity, tells us that in the year 1578 
Vatakkankur was ruled by a Queen and that she continued to rule 
for 24 years and that she was ruling in 1599 A. D., and also, when 
Archibishop Menez.es visited the kingdom 1 . Therefore, if Goda Varma 
was ruling over the kingdom, it could be only either earlier than 
1578 or after at least 1602. Since, however, the forward limit has 
been fixed up, the former alternative alone is feasible ; that means 
that the Sandes'a was written during the last days of Goda Varma 
who must have passed away after 1575 but before 1578. 

This dating is also in consonance with the writer’s view that 
the king who ruled over Cochin from 1563-1602 was a Ravi Varma 2 . 
The text of the Sandesa categorically states that Karappuram was 
resplendant with the prowess of Ravi Varma. Mr. Iyer’s suggestion 
that this Ravi Varma, was a Tavali head of a branch of Vatakkankur 
cannot be sustained at all 3 . Again, Mr. Iyer identifies the first Ravi 
Varma, mentioned in the text, with a king of Venad and then identi- 
fies him with king Ravi Varma who reigned from 786 M. E. to 836 
M. E. ( i. e., from 1601 to 1651 A. D, ). This identification also is 
untenable and simply for the reason it has been advanced, it cannot 
command acceptance. The contradictory nature of the records relied 
upon by Mr. Iyer invalidates his view, and the textual reference to 
Goda Varma of Vatakkankur and Meppattur Narayana Bhattatiri dis- 
prove it. And, therefore, the dating of the work based upon this 
identification cannot be accepted. 

Henee, we conclude that the Sandesa must have been written 
very early in the year 1575 and not. in the earlier year of the next 
century, as Mr. Iyer would have it. During this period there was 
figh t going on between the king of Cochin and the Zamorin of Calicut 4 . 
And this dating of the Sandesa , once again, sets at rest the contro- 
versy which the present writer had with Mr. Iyer 5 , regarding the 

1. Vide HC. 2. Vide JOR- Vol. V. 

3. Vide VD. already cited. Mr. Iyer was forced to go in for a Tavali chief 

of Vatakkankur, because from his point of view the king of Cochin during the period 
was not a Ravi Varma. He is thus the victim of his own theory. 

4. Vide CSM. 

5. This subject is set forth first in the paper published in JOR., already cited, 
then again in the papers contributed to PP., and the K. 
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king who ruled over Cochin 1 between 1563-1602. 


1* We shall not better conclude this note than with a reference to the position 
that Cochin held in the Kerala politics of the day. Judging from the use of certain 
terms, found in the text, we may conclude that the king of Cochin was the Rajaraja among 
Kerala potentates, i.e. king of kings, elsewhere, also, styled Keralenduh. The Zamorin 
of Calicut was contesting his all-Kerala sovereignty and this led to the numerous wars 
between the king of Cochin and the Zamorin. We also learn from the text that the 
king of Cochin was the suzerain lord of the territories from the Bharatapula in the 
north to at least Tiruvalla in the South. Hence, it may be assumed that even in the 
sixteenth century the king of Cochin was exercising some sort of overlordship through 
Kerala, though, of course, in a dwindled form, an aspect fully set forth in AC. 



Prakrta Works known from Bhoja’s Srngara-prakasa 

By 

V. RAGHAVAN, Madras. 

Extensive as the extant classic Sanskrit literature is, it is well 
known that it is but a part of the vast literature that once was. 
While a number of works have come to be known through citations in 
available literature, many have been completely lost to us. This is 
true of Prakrta literature as well. Bhoja’s S'rhgara-prakas'a, an ency- 
clopaedic work of criticism, gives us an idea of this vast literature that has 
been lost. In this paper, I shall place before scholars some material 
furnished by Bhoja regarding works on Prakrta grammar and literature 1 . 

Grammar. 

1. Pacini’s Prakrta-laksam:— Bhoja in considering misra-prabandhas, 
works in prose and verse, in Ch. Ill of his S'rngara-pmkas>a, classifies 
mis'ra and illustrates its varieties. A mixed composition may be 
dominated by verse or by prose or may have the two in an equal 
measure ( padyapradhana, gadyapradhana and tulyarupa ). Illustra- 
ting the gadyapradhana he says : rrerJPsrrTOf'T few! I 

This shows that 

Pacini, the greatest Sanskrit grammarian, holds an equally eminent position 
with respect to Prakrta grammar too ; that Panini wrote a Prakrta 
grammar called Prakrta-laksana, that Katyayana too wrote a Prakrta 
grammar of the same name, and that these two works were written in 
prose and verse of a varied nature. 

Pischel has discussed the issue of a P rii krtaAa ksana by Pacini 
in his treatise on the grammar of Prakrta language ( p. 33 : 31 ). He 
says that Markandeya, the Prakrta grammarian of the 17th century 
A. D. refers to old writers on the subject, such as, S'akalya, Kohaia 
and Kapila, that more of these is not known and that similar is the 
case of the Prakrta-laksana. > attributed to Panini by Kedarabhatta and 
Malayagiri. Pischel opines that it is likely that Panini wrote a Prakrta 
grammar also, perhaps as a supplement to his Sanskrit grammar, but 
he confesses that one cannot, unreservedly, affirm this. Dr. T. K. Laddu, 
in his Intro, to T rivikrama's Prakrta Grammar , is inclined to believe 
in the tradition that Panini wrote a Prakrta grammar. He says ‘Panini 
is also said to have composed a Prakrta grammar, as a supplement to his 
Sanskrit grammar, a noteworthy tradition as it confirms the view set 


1. I have dealt with this subject, in full, in my Bhoja’s s 'fngara-prdksva. 
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forth above that the Prakrta dialects are not derived from the Pacinian 
Sanskrit but from earlier dialects of the Vedic time ( p. 182 ) . But 
there are also scholars who attach little value to this tradition of a 
Prakrta-laksana by Paiiini. Keith says in his Sanskrit literature ( p. 453 ) : 
‘The tradition which ascribes to Panini a Prakrit grammar is doubt- 
less a mere invention to honour Prakrta’. This view follows that of Hoernle 
who says in his Intro, to Canda’s Prakrta-laksana that Kediiabhafla and 
Malayagiri were all the time quoting from Capda the oldest Prakrta 
grammar, and ignorantly ascribing the text to Panini. He says ‘ It is 
a curious circumstance that a grammar bearing the same name ( Prakrta- 
1 a ksana) is ascribed by two old writers, Kedarabhatta and Malayagiri, 
to Panini, the famous Sanskrit grammarian. The remark of the former, 
as quoted by d’ Alwis in his Intro, to Kaccayanas Grammar ( p. xxv ) 

is the following : “ Tifaft ^ ‘ * 

qjpf m - a igqfe ’ ffa ” That is, ‘ the blessed Pacini also enunciates 

a Prakrta rule, different from Sanskrit, that a long vowel becomes short ’. 
He compares this rule with Canda II. 3, and says that the passage does 
not necessarily imply that Pacini was the author of a Prakrta grammar 
named Prakrta-laksana. He, however, accepts that Malayagiri’s language 
is explicit ; it runs as follows : “ ‘ 

i ft ‘ ssrftrapffq » ” 


Still Hoernle concludes that there is no Prakrta grammar by Panini and 
that it is Canda’s Prakrta-laksana that these writers quote, attributing 
the citations wrongly to Panini, the cause of such wrong ascription 
being the antiquity of Canda’s original work itself. He says, ‘ The 
fact that both Kedarabhatta and Malayagiri ascribe the Prakrta-laksaiia 
to Pacini is, of course, of no weight. It merely shows that they had 
only a traditional acquaintance with the work. Still its traditional 
ascription to Panini is so far important, as it shows that the grammar 
was considered to be ancient and authoritative. This character well 
agrees with Canda’s Prakrta-laksana ’. It will be pertinent here to give 
the op enin g verse of Canda’s work which mentions ‘ ancients ’ who 
preceded him, imRsr f^rc*n I srgpn sts$r %f^ 

K'Htt Tf ^ . Who are these vrddhas ? It is not improbable that Pacini 
was one of them, some of the rest being mentioned by Markandeya. 
But Hoernle would dismiss this verse as a later accretion, as introduced 
by later writers who revised Canda’s original, and according to him 
.there is an original Canda earlier than Vararuci and a later Canda, 
later than Vararuci. 


1. Cf. Translation from German into English by P. V. Ramanuja Swami, in the 
A. B. O.I. Vol. X. pp. 177-218. 
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On the question of a Prakrta-Iaksand by Pacini, we have now the 
additional evidence of Bhoja’s S'pigara-prakas'd. That such a text was 
available in Bhoia’s time is borne our. by Bhoja’s observation that the 
work was in prose and verse, that the prose portion was in greater 
proportion, and that both the prose and the verse were in several varie- 
ties. Before closing this note on PaUinfs Prakrta-laksana , I may also add 
one more quotation from this work, which, so far as I know, has not been 
noted till now. It is Malayagiri again who makes the citation, this time 
in his gloss on the T^andtsutra (A gamodaya Samiti Series edn. p. 85) 

3^ ( fafirlt: ) » f%” 

2. Katy ay ana’s Prdkrtd-laksana •— According to tradition, Katya- 
yana and Vararuci are identical, but modern scholars do not accept this 
identity. We have the Sanskrit grammarian Katyayana, author of the 
vartikas on PaUinPs sutras, and we have the Prakrta grammarian 
Vararuci? author of the Prakrta-prakas'a. Keith says that the two are 
different, Katyayana being a southerner and Vararuci an easterner, 
that the further contention that Katyayana produced the Prakrta-prakas'd 
of Vararuci is equally absurd, and that Vararucfs identity with the 
author of the Prakrta-prakas'ci is most implausible, as the Prakrta of 
that work is very late in character ( cf. Skt. Lit. pp. 427, 433 ). 
The issue has been made more clouded by Bhoja’s attribution of a 
Prakrta-laksana to Katyayana. Whether Katyayana and Vararuci 
are identical or not, whether the Sanskrit grammarian himself is the 
author of the Prakrtd-prdkas'd or not ; it is very clear that Bhoja is 
not referring to the available and well known Prakrta-prakas'a attributed 
to Vararuci, but to a totally different work written in prose and verse 
of a varied nature. The reference to the style of j the composition proves 
the existence of such a work in Bhoja s time ; perhaps, as distinct from 
the text known as Prctkrta-prakas'd of Vararuci, this text in prose 
and verse mentioned by Bhoja was known as the work of Katyayana. 

Literature . 

1. Bhoja’s Srngara -prakds'a mentions a number of specimens of 
Prakrta literature. Among the varieties of non-dramatic poetic composition, 
Bhoja mentions the Kathct, Parikatha, Khandakatha , Upakatha and the Brhat- 
kdtha. The last is, at once, a common name and a proper name in one, the 
reference being to GuUadhya's work, a type by itself. The longest passage of 
Pais'aci Prakrta, and that identifiable as a quotation from Gu^adhyas 
work, is found in Bhoja’s S'rngara-prakds'a ( cf. my paper on it in the 
Rctdha Kumud Mukerjee Commemoration VoL, Pt. II ). 

2. Katha is illustrated by the Kadambart and the Lrfavati, the former 
S. 26 
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in prose and Sanskrit, and the latter in verse and Prakrta, as Hemacandra 
who draws upon the S'rngara-prahasa extensively puts it definitely : 

( Kavyanusasana , K. M. edn. p. 338 ). 
In Ch. 28 on dutas and dutakarman, Bhoia illustrates the accomplice 
who is one’s friend from childhood days with a character in the Lilavati : 
tff-qrg-SBteT Hfig (?) ( SV.-Pro., Madras Ms., Vol. 

IV. p. 481 ). 

The Nyaya-lilavati of Vallabhacarya refers under arsajfiana, to the 
hero and the heroine of this Lrlavati-hatha : *T*TT =TT ri 

*T#ta 3 > » rgfc l (N. S. Press edn. p. 69 ). We have the follow- 
ing reference in the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana bearing on the 
story of the work : «rg *TTcRTl; -TO i ( Uddyota , 

III, p. 145, K. M. edn. ). To some of the details of the story on which 
the Lilavati is based, there appears to be a reference in Bana’s Harsacarita 
( Ch. VIII. pp. 281-2, N. S. press edn. 1892 ), where Nagarjuna’s going 
to the Nagaloka, getting a neklace there, and, later, presenting it to his 
friend, king Satavahana are mentioned. Fortunately, three manuscripts 
of this hatha are available, one in the Jain Bhandars at Jesalmere, 
another in the Patan Bhandars, and a third with commentary in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. The first two manuscripts are described, 
with extracts, in the catalogues of the Jesalmere and Patan Bhandars 
( cf. Gaek. Or. Series, XXI L Intro, p. 55 ; Ex. p. 28 _l and LXXVI 
L Intro, p. 57 ; Ex. pp. 193 f. J )■ According to the references given 
above, and the description and notes in the two catalogues mentioned 
above, the work is in Maharastri Prakrta and deals with the story of 
the marriage of king Sali(Sata)vahana with the Simhala princess 
Lilavati ; Nagarjuna figures as a character in it and there is a sub-plot 
having a heroine named Mahanuvatl (?) assisted by a friend of hers 
named Kuvalayavati. Some more gathas from the opening part of the 
work are quoted in the introduction to the A pabhramsakavyatrayi ( Gaek. 
Or. Series. XXXVII, pp. 77-8 ). From the gathas extracted in the Jesalmere 
and Patan catalogues, we learn that the author’s father was known 
as Bhusana Bhatta, and grandfather, Bahuladitya ; we do not know 
whether the word ‘ 1 in gatha 23 is to be taken as giving the 

author’s name or not ; the two catalogues themselves do not seem to 
understand the word as referring to the author. My friend Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye, Kolhapur, is now engaged in editing this K atha for the Singhl 
Jain Series. There have appeared also some articles on the story of 
this Lilavati-hatha ( cf. J. of the Andhra His. Res. Society , II. p. 66; 
IV. Parts 1 6? 3, pp. 25-32 ; the Telugu monthly, Bharati, Madras, 
III, ii, pp. 3-13). Quite a large number of the Lilavati gathas appears 
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to be quoted in the S 'rngara-prakasa. 


3. A S 'udraka-katha is quoted by Bhoja in Ch. 28th of his 
S'rngam-prakas'a ; an episode called Harimati-vrttanta and a parrot, called 
Jaratkira, acting as a love messenger in this work, are referred to. From 
the obscure Prakrta passage that is quoted, all that we can maka out 
is that this S'ndraka-katha is a Prakrta work : 
srepri ^ t stth 

Slf^sRUJl 1=3 ( Vol. IV, pp. 479 f ). When 

mentioning and illustrating the varietis of Katha , Bhoja gives the Sudraka- 
katha as an example of the Parikatha ( S'r.-Pra. II, p. 428 Madras MS, ), 
and according to Ratnes'vara, commentator on Bhoja’s Sarasvati-kantha- 
bharana (p- 125, K, M. edn. ) the Parikatha is to be in Prakrta, though, 
according to Abhinavagupta ( Locana p. 141 ), it may be in Sanskrit or 
Prakrta. 


4. Another katha-variety is the Khandakatha , a small story form- 
ing part of a bigger one, retold separately, and Bhoja illustrates it with 
a work called Indumati : rRan -cRt ri R g ffhfrTjp-m I 

igTPctut m *n c Vol. II, p. 423 ). It is very likely that 

the romance of Aja and Indumati in the Raghuvams’d ( Cantos V-VIII ) 
is retold in this Khandakatha. From the following statement of Ananda- 
vardhana in his Dhvanyaioka ( Uddyota III )> we can make out that this 
Khandakatha is in Prakrta and in verse ; W$dMR4>s.4V: 

JT iMh*. 


5 and 6. Among the twenty four varieties of the Sravyakavya, 
Bhoja defines a variety of Ksudrakatha called Manthullt , which is 
written in Maharastrl Prakrta : *Tf Trfm^pTT^Tt ?raf5f I 

5TT ( Vol. II. p. 428 ). Two examples of this 

type, referred to by Bhoja, are Gorocana and A nahgavati. From a reference 
in Ch. Ill of the S’rngara-praka s>a, we learn that the Manthullt is 
a work in prose. Bhoja says: (*ra) firfowfa srppnfopig 

(g qsi g ^ ( Vol. I, p. 231 ). 

7. Another variety of S'ravyakavya, described by Bhoja, is Pravah- 
lika , showing two persons in dispute over an important thing in the 
midst of an assembly. It is said to be written partly in Prakrta : ^ 
srsTProfafsi sim i ^rr&n^Rf^rari sraftpn 

( Vol. II, p. 428 ). In illustration of this type composed partly in Prakrta, 
Bhoja mentions a work called Cetaka ; and, as we have seen already in 
Ch. Ill (Vol. I, p. 232,), Bhoja refers to Cetaka, along with the 
. Pancatantra, as a work in prose and verse, the piose being in greater 


1. Hemacandra, K. A. ( K. M. edn. p. 339 ) - Matallika and Preta-Malmrastra - are 
wrong readings. 
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proportion, and the prose and verse varieties being sajaUyct i. e. 
homogeneous. 

8 . While dealing with the different ways in which poets open 
their poems, Bhoja cites a Prakrta kavya called Marica-vadha 1 for 
illustrating vastupaksepa ( Ch. xi ) : 

foTjrr sm goi g§ fanitf l gro srerfarfl sot Rlfo snfR u 

9. Similar to the M mlca-vadha mentioned above is a Ravana-vijaya 

which is, however, more frequently referred to by Bhoja. Vadijanghala 
on Daodin ( I. 34 ) mentions it as a poem in the Maharastrx Prakrta. 
Bhoja refers to it ( SV.-Pra. II. p. 436 ) along with the Setu-bandha and 
the Hari-vijaya, as an As'varakabandha, a poem divided into Asvasas 
and composed in the Skandhaka metre. Bhoja makes a further observa- 
tion, here, bearing on all these three poems, that they contain non-Skandha 
verses too, of an alliterative type, which are really later interpolations 
according to some critics 2 . Bhoja quotes the kavi-pras'cimsa from the 
introductory portion of Ravana-vijaya ■ 4>f=lH3T?n V'-^n — ‘gstt? 

%f0I srtspg; tRra V133T I sramr 93?oj ^ 3tSt f| st%ar- 

atg,’ (cf. S'r.-Pra. II. p. 434 ). The poem is also mentioned as containing 

and 315 TO&T (ibid., p. 439 ) 3 . 

10. Next to the Setu-bandha, the Hari-vijaya of Sarvasena seems to 
have been the most important Prakrta poem ; and at present we have 
to satisfy ourselves with only quotations from and references to this 
work. The earliest critic to mention is Anandavardhana. We find 
it stated in Uddyota III of the Dhvanyaloka that, for the sake of rasa, 
Sarvasena deviated from the original : wwgguii 

i%jia — *r«n 

apn =3 ( p. 148 ). Abhinavagupta, in explaining this 

reference to the poem, gives us some idea of the subject-matter : 

arswfa ( ibid. ). Kuntaka 
mentions Sarvasena along with Kalidasa as a poet of the graceful, 
natural, genius-dominated style of composition : ^ i4^*T*Tlfs! 

spTanfa Vadijanghala on Dandin ( I. 34 ) men- 

tions the Hari-vijaya as a poem in the Maharastrl Prakrta. Hemacandra 
says that the Hari-vijaya errs in taste once in giving a disproportionately 

1. Abhinavagupta mentions in his Abhinava-blulratt a Raga-kavya, a poem to be 
sung, although in the single kakubhagramaraga, called Marlcavadha, but as the Raga-kavya, 
■which Bhoja too gives with the name Kavya comes under Uparupakas, we have to 
distinguish between the two MarXcavadhas. 

2. See also Hemacandra, K. A., p. 337. 

3. The Prakrta passages are all corrupt in the MS. See also Hemacandra, K. A., 
p. 334. 
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lengthy description of the sea in alliterating verses and that in a situa- 
tion of vipralambha rasa ■ aiwsr swraPTO sntmreRoi qtfa qsn- ?fsn 

ssfesn *r3j3^r<*rc*Rt?T *rf^s?Rtq ( K. A. p. 121 ). 

But Bhoja tells us ( S'r.-Pra II, p. 436 ) that some critics hold these 
alliterative g alitakas in the three poems, Ravana-vijaya, Setu-bandha 
and Hari-vijaya as interpolations made by self-styled savants : 
qraonsrerq— ffa%3rer-!rg*rs%!i sn%: 1 ?n%g- 

55# 5 %tfq ?nq4. Hemacandra, 

also, reproduces this view from Bhoja on p. 357 of his K. A. From the 
high compliment paid to Sarvasena by Kuntaka, we will be safer to 
accept the view that these alliterative verses are interpolations. Bhoja 
says ( S'r.-Pra II. p. 437 ) that the poem is marked by the poet’s favourite 
idea and word utsaha in the last verse of each A svasa : 

: ST^FRST, ar3?m: sraTOWl%. In the same Chapter 
Bhoja refers to the poem as having descriptions of city, mountain, sea, sea- 
sons, sunset, hero, his vehicle ( vahana ), drinking party ( panagosthi ), the 
conquest over an enemy who submits of himself ( ari^f^srar: ), 

and the removal of Satyabhama s anger by effort, i. e. by Krsna bringing 
for her the parijata tree. On p. 439, Bhoja says that one Satyaka 
figures as a nisrstartha-duta in the Hari-vijaya : fctfersn — 1*R5Sl4:, qufiwi4:, 

I ^5 FFtJEPS ^RtRP:. From a 

verse quoted on p. 470 of Bhoja’s Sarasvati-kanthabharana, we see that 
Satyaka goes as duta from Krsna to Indra, the custodian and owner 
of the parijata. The vrtti of Bhoja here says : 
snwnq: 3 T< q& T According to the commentary 

here, Satyaka is Krsna’s charioteer. In the same Sarasvatt-kaiithabhararia, 
Bhoja quotes four more verses, which are distinguishable as from the 
Hari-vijaya on pp. 567, 583 and two on p. 588. Many more must be 
found among the numerous anonymous quotations in the S 'rtigara-prakasa. 
On p. 127 of the Dhvanyaloka , Anandavardhana quotes a verse describ- 
ing spring, mentioning its source as Hari-vijaya. One of the introductory 
verses in the Avanti-sundart, published in the Daksina BhsratJ Series, 
Madras, refers to the author Sarvasena as a king : <n^p 
...faqpi ( s'loka 2 ). 

11. One of the varieties of Prakrta kavya is called Avaskandhaka- 
bandha, its cantos called Avaskandhaka. Bhoja describes this 
type as written in a low variety of Ap abhrams'a : 

=TR (?) mtqfrm 1 

(?El®n)f^ [ S'r.-Pra II, p. 429. ( Also cf. sn^m^RWiqTf^m- 

L Hemacandra K. A., p. 337 _])]. The example 
given is a work called Bhma-kavya. The Alahkara-tilaka of Vagbhatta 
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too, is said to mention the Bhtma-kavya composed in g ratnyabhssa. 

12. The Abdhi-mathana of Caturmukha is an Apabhramga poem which 
Bhoja mentions twice. It belongs to the S 'ravya-havya class called Sandhi-ban- 
dha, its cantos being called sandhis : 

snarer ( II, p. 429). While speaking of the 

habit of poets marking the final verses in each of the cantos of their 
work with a favourite word of theirs ; Bhoja informs us that the poet 
named Caturmukha has the l anka ’ or ‘mark’ of his own name ( svanamanka ) 
which serves by sdesa as the anka of his favourite deity, Brahma also : 

’TTRlf^fT R ^TfJirrm . ( II, P. 437 ; see, also, Hemacandra, K. A. 

p. 337). Vagbhatta’s Alahkara-tilaka is, also, said to mention Abdhi-mathana 
as an Apabhrainsa-kavya. The story of the poem is the well known churning 
of the milk ocean. 

13. We hear of an Adhyaraja for the first time in the introductory 

verse in BaPa’s Harsacarita : 3Tlgirci3f$aVc*n|^re£r: I 

** sratra ( 18 ). Under his first S 'abdalankara called Jati which 

is the proper choice of language, Bhoja says that everybody in Adhyaraja’s 
kingdom talked Prakrta, even as everybody in Sahasarika’s time spoke Sans- 
krit : tor snfg^nRii: i sftsniRHpR I; r 

(Sarasvati-kanthabharana, p. 123). This verse of Bhoja is. based on the 
following remarks j3f Rajasekhara in his Kavyamtmamsa p. 50 : RRfj r 

rw tott, rr infRRRT^R; Wr Therefore, we 

have to take Adhyaraja as another name of Satavahana. Ratnesvara, also, 
says in his^ comment on the above verse in the Sarasvati-hanthabharana : 
snfei'd'ji; RsRtvrR:. The above references show Adhyaraja 

as a great Prakrta enthusiast. Bana’s reference to him as an author is fur- 
ther confirmed by another information given by Bhoja that Adhyaraja has 
used the word 1 dhairya ’ as a distinguishing mark in his work : %<j srWTRT- 
ftn RRT ( S'r.-Pra II, p. 437, See, also, Hemacandra, p. 335, 

where this text is reproduced corruptly). 



Kulasekhara, The Royal Dramatist of Kerala 

B31 

K. KUNJUNNI RAJA, Madras. 

What we know definitely about the Royal Dr ama tist Kulalekhara. 
author of the Tapati-samvarana and the Subhadra-dhana tijaya 1 , is 
only very little. From the prologue to his Tapatt-satnvararja, it is clear 
that he was the Emperor of Kerala, that he had his capital at 
Mahodayapura, the modern Tiruvancikkulam in Cochin State, and that, 
prior to his dramatic works, he had already composed a prose work 
called Ascaryama Hjan -katha z . Again he tells us in the prologue to 
Subhadra-dhananjaya that that drama was composed later than the 
T a pat i -samvarana?. A short description of the poet is given in the T apa- 
ti-samvarana itself 4 . 

To this may be added the information given by a Brahmin con- 
temporary of Kulasekhara in his Vyahgya-vyakhya commentaries on the 
two dramas. There is a long introductory portion to the commen- 
tary on the Subhadra-dhananjaya, where he gives a detailed description 
of the circumstances that led to his writing the commentaries 5 . The 
house of the commentator was situated on the banks of the river 
Curni ( Periyar ). One morning a messenger from the Emperor came 
to his house and informed him that the Emperor wanted to see him. 
A boat, with all conveniences, was ready for his journey. The Brahmin 
scholar reached Mahodayapura and met Kulasekhara sitting on a 


1. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series ( TSS. ) Nos. 11 and 13 respectively. 


l Tiff: 

T tss. no. 11 . 


3. TT?T: 

1 ’ TSS. No. 13. 


4 I 

V5 \3 >3 N 


5. Travancore Palace Library, No. 1604. Passages from this introductory portion 
are quoted in the preface to the Tapatl samvarana , and in the Maiayalam book Vijnana - 
dlpikcu Part I, by Ulloor 5. Paramesvara Iyer. 
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throne in the court hall. He gives a long description of the Emperor 1 , 
which may be compared with the description given in the Tajbatl- 
samvamna by the poet himself. Kulasekhara welcomed him warmly, 
and taking him to his private chamber, told him that he had com- 
posed two dramas, the Sainvarana and the Dhanafijaya, following the 
Dhvani school. He wanted to know whether the Brahmin scholar 
approved of them or not. If they were good the poet would him- 
self show him how they were to be represented, and later get them 
staged by actors. The Brahmin scholar wrote the commentaries on 
the basis of the explanation given by the author himself. In the 
co mm entary on the Tapatt-satpvarana, also, he says 2 that he has been 
able to give the author's own ideas, since the king himself has taken 
the role of each character and explained to him how the represen- 
tation ought to be done. 

According to the popular traditions in Kerala, this Kulasekhara 
is said to have reformed the Kerala stage, and adapted many of the 
the well-known Sanskrit dramas to this reformed theatre. In this 
work he was, considerably, assisted by a Brahmin, named Tolah, who 


1. m cT«TT »T*eFT STTW I 










I 







2- Govt. Oriental MSS. Library* Madras, R. 3048 

*P*rf*rf?r 


irfir^TT fa^rnra'i^sr en-r l 
f%f%fip=RlT?JTT RzftTpq-r^T II 
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composed several humorous verses in Malayalam to be used by the 
ViduSaka in the representation of Sanskrit dramas. Many stray verses, 
both in Sanskrit and in Malayalam, attributed to Tolan, have come 
down to us. The late Kunnikuttan Tampuran of Koduririallur (Cran- 
ganore) has identified this Tolan with the author of the Vyangya • 
vyakhya\ 

Tradition also identifies the dramatist Kulasekhara with the pat- 
ron of Vasudeva Bhattatiri, the author of the yamaka poem Yudhi- 
sthira-vij ay a 2 ; and it is said that Tolan has composed the following 
verse as a parody on the yamaka poem of Vasudeva : 

srsrsr * 

sirir ^tt u 

No substantial evidence can be adduced to support this tradition ; 
but still there is nothing against such an identification. 

Ulloor S. Paramesvara Iyer says 3 that Vasudeva's patron, Kulasekhara, 
is the same as Rajas'ekhara mentioned in the Tripura-dahana verse 4 : 

and that he is to be identified with the dramatist Raiasekhara of 
Kerala, who was a contemporary of S'ankara, according to the S 'ankara-vijaya 
of Vidyaranya 5 . He also states that the three dramas mentioned by 
Vidyaranya are the Tapati-samvarana, the Subhadra-dhanmnj ay a and the 
V icchinnabhiseka 6 . The S'ankara-vij a ya was written centuries after the 
great S'ankara, and has not much historical value, being based on legends 
and traditions. A story, similar to the one narrated here between S'ankara 
and the three dramas of Rajas'ekhara, is popular about S'ankara and the 


1. Preface to the Tapatf-samvarana, p. iii. fn. 

2. Being Kavyamala Series, No. 60. 

3. Vijnana-dlpika, Part I, pp. 17-52. 

4. Ks'vasa 1, verse 8. Tripura-dahana is also a yamaka poem attributed to Vasudeva. 


5. ^f^rjWTS^ sfTRR TTST^Pa W: I 

ijfacnfag; 4TST facR H 

srcT fanr snaqroft %-^nT^rr cRfr fairer. i 

mwsrmss ^fffcf^PTq-Tq%fa* n 

qfed eft trtr faftrfow ST TFT: l 

( Canto 14, verses 71-73. Anandas'rama Series, 22, 1891 ). 

6. A non-extant work of Kulas'ekhara according to one tradition. Vide BSOS. Vol. 
iii, p. 112. T. Ganapati Sastri ( ibid., 635 ) identifies it with the Act I of the Pratima ^ 
and ascribes it to Bhasa. 

8. 27 
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Ascarya<udamani of S'aktibhadra also 1 . Again the authorship of the 
Vicchinnabhiseka is doubtful ; for the author of the Vyangya-vyakhya, who 
was a contemporary of Kulasekhara, speaks only of the other two dramas 2 . 
Moreover, the word Rajasekhara in the Tripura -dahana verse quoted above 
does not refer to the name of the king ; the word is used to bring out the 
similarity of the king with God S'iva. The commentator Nllakantha, also, 
explains it only in that way 8 . Some scholars have tried to identify the 
dramatist Kulasekhara with the author of the Mukunda-mala and Kulase- 
khara Alvar 4 ; but the identification is not based on any definite evidence; 
and, moreover, even the popular tradition is against that 5 . 

Regarding the date of the dramatist KulaScktara, there "has been a 
great controversy. T. Ganapati Sastri stated in his preface to the 
Tapati-sainvarana that, in the Vyangya-vyakhya commentary on the work by 
a contemporary of the author, there is a reference to the Da'sa-rupaka , and 
that the date of Kulas'ekhara must, consequently, be later than the tenth 
century. Scholars like Winterniu 8 , Sten Konow 7 and Keith 8 accepted 
this position ; but K. Rama Pisharoti 9 and Ulloor S. Paramcsvara 
yer refuted this theory by saying, after examining the manuscript con- 
cerned, that the so-called reference to the Daka-mpaka must, certainly, be an 
addition by some later scribe. Prof. Pisharoti argued 11 that the Royal 
dramatist Kulasekhara cannot be later than S'aktibhadra as in the prologue 
to the Tapati-samvarana only S'udraka, Kalidasa, Harsa and Dattdin are 


1 . Vide Kerallyasamskrtasahityacaritram , by V. Rajaraja Varma Raja, Part I, pp. 
318f. According to this s'ankara dictates from memory the whole of the As'carya-cndamani. 

2. sp-pcor ^r*r 

3. wr sa Promt wr fspfaFjr, imr wt qroPr 

feTOTSf:’ ( Adyar Library, xx-s -1 ( copy with C. Kunhan Raja ). 


4. Ulloor S. Paramesvara Iyer, op. cit. 

b I K °>“ r ^-Unnilcuffan Tampuran, Trichur, 1912, Canto, III, 

Indt A f°J dm , g t0 thls the Alvar is the author of the Mukunda-mala 

and is the first Emperor of Kerala, whereas the dramatist is the last Perumal. Of course, 
these traditional stories cannot be relied upon entirely. 

as, " r ’ “ Sm>r “ L,Urm "• 


7. Das indische Drama, 1920, p. 103. 

8 . The Sanskrit Drama, p.247; BSOS. Vol. Ill, p. 296. 
9- Vijnsna-dipikn, Part I. p, 42 . 


10. IHQ. Vol. V, p. 552 ; Vol. VII, pp. 328f. 
sixth cen^ A*R (BSOS/ VoL IIL^T®, U2 ^ thiS Kulas ' ekhara t0the 
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mentioned 1 , but not S'aktibhadra. Prof. Pisharoti’s statement based on 
this argumentum ex silentio is refuted by W internitz, 2 . He says : ‘The 
Nati, who asks the Sutradhara if he is going to stage a composition of the 
great poets S'udraka, Kalidasa, Harsa, Dapdin and so on, is not bound to 
give a complete catalogue of the poets known at that time. That the 
names are chosen at random, may be concluded from the mentioning of 
Dapdin who is not known as a dramatist, while we should expect only 
authors of dramas to be mentioned' 3 . On the other hand Winterniu 
maintains that S'aktibhadra must have lived before Kulasekhara, the 
dramatist, as there is clear reference in the prologue to the Ascarya-cu- 
damani of S'aktibhadra to the absence of original Sanskrit dramas in 
Kerala before his time 4 . Again, the prologue to S'aktibhadra’s drama 
makes it clear that though its author was a South Indian, the play 
was not supposed to be staged in South India. If S'aktibhadra had 
lived after Kulasekhara, or even if had been a contemporary of that 
Royal dramatist who was credited with the reformation of the Kerala 
stage and the adaptation of Sanskrit dramas to this reformed stage, he 
would, certainly, have written his drama for being staged on that re- 
formed Kerala stage. But since the date of S'aktibhadra is not fixed 
with certainty, this cannot help us in finding the exact date of Kula- 
s'ekhara. Tradition assigns S'aktibhadra to the beginning of the ninth 
century 5 ; if that is accepted, then, Kulasekhara may be put later than 
the ninth century. 

Winternits seems to accept 6 A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar s theory 
that Kulasekhara was the Emperor of Kerala between 935-955 A.D. 7 
But Ramana tha Ayyar takes king Rama mentioned in Vasudeva’s 
Tripura-dahana to be the son and successor of Kulasekhara referred to in 

1. Vide Tapatt-samvarana : 4 , 1 fa HT -h 

2. Op. tit. p. 4. 

3. Ibid. 

4 . Vide the Na#i’s remark in the R.s'carya-cudsntani ( S ,fI Bal aman orams Series, 
Mylapore, Madras, p. 8 . ) : 

5T53T ?r=5^T ff=i *5 smrref 

g fe gir reft foamt w srftrtnwr i 

5. Tradition makes him a contemporary of But the date of s /a nk ara has 

not yet been definitely fixed. Some scholars assume that he flourished in the beginning of 
the ninth century; but his date has to be shifted back by at least two more centuries. 
Kumarila Bhatfa, whom tradition considers as a contemporary of is definitely 

' earlier than 600 A. D. since he is quoted both by Harisvamin ( 638 A. D. ) in his commentary 
on the s r atapatlia Brahmana , and by his contemporary Mahes'vara, the commentator on the 
Nirukta. 

6. Op.ciu 

7. Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. V, Part II. 
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the T udhisthira-vijaya ? , whereas, according to the early commentators, 
Rama ( Ramavarma ) was the real name of the king, and Kulasekhara 
was the title he received when he became the Emperor 2 . He also 
takes the word Rajasekhara of the T ri pum-dahana verse, mentioned above, 
as referring to a king, and identifies him with the father of Kulase- 
khara 3 . This, we have already seen 4 , is unwarranted. Equally un- 
availing are the arguments urged by Ulloor S. Paramesvara Iyer 5 
to take Kulsekhara to the beginning of the ninth century ; neither his 
identification of the dramatist with the Alvar, nor the date he has 
given to the Alvar on the basis of Swami Eannu Pillai’s calculation 6 , 
is acceptable 7 . The tradition, connecting S'ankara with the Royal 
dramatist of Kerala, also does not deserve any serious consideration. 

The mention of Dandin and Harsa in the prologue to the Tapati- 
satttvarana makes it clear that Kulasekhara must be much later than 
the seventh century. In the co mm entary on the Subhadra -dhananjaya by 
the Brahmin contemporary of the author, there is clear reference to 
the superiority of Dhvani Kavyas jfrssrasjsj: 8 ’ 

This shows that Kulasekhara is later than Anandavardhana, the 
advocate of the Dhvani doctrine, who flourished in the court of 


1. JRAS. 1925, p. 226 fan. 1. 2. 


2. fczrfwfrfcf 5THT, g 5 Vijaya-dars'ika by Acyuta 

(R. 3007 ■) 'ipnjpcnisq- ffr frnrwtr:, htr, Pprife^r 3 

<1Wrfo Ratna-pradipikti by s'ivadasa quoted by V. Rajarajavarma Raja, op. tit. p. 183. 
5TFP <] ■Hdr^i.lTf^Te^Ttl 5 Padartha-cintana by Raghava ( R. 5119) 


3. JRAS. 1925, op. tit. 

4. Vide fn. 3. on p. 210 of this article. 

5. Op . c it. 

6. The Indian Ephemeris , Part I, Madras 1922, p. 489. 

7. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar : The Early Histry of Vaisnavism in South India , 
1920, pp. 23ff. 


8. Quoted in the preface to the Tapatl-samvarana . Compare this with the beginning 
of the Dhmnyaloka : WSTCiTTctTr fsrq: Other references 

to the Dhvani doctrine, similar to this, are also found in that. But the commentary 
does not betray any sign of his having studied the Dhvanyaloka ; it only shows that he 
had heard much about Anandavardhana’s Dhvani doctrine. This suggests that though 

he was later than Anandavardhana, he could not have been much later than that advocate 
ot the Dhvani doctrine. 
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king Avantivarman of Kashmir ( 855-884 ) 1 . This gives the lower 
limit to the date of Kulasekhara. 

Regarding the upper limit to his date, we can say that it must 
be much earlier than the fourteenth century, since in the Malay alam 
poem called Unnumtli-sandesa there is a reference to the acting of the 
Tapcitt-satp.varana by the professional actors 2 3 . Kulasekhara’s prosework, 
Aicarya-ma njar l-katha is quoted in the commentary on the Amarakosa 
both by Rayamukuta ( 1431 A. D. ) and by Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda 
( 1159 A. D. ) s . Hence Kulasekhara’s date must be earlier than this. Again 
in the Srikti-muktavali of JalhaPa, composed in 1258 A.D. 4 , the following 
verse praising Kulasekhara’s £s'carya-mafijart is cited and is attributed 
to Rajasekhara 5 : 

This definitely shows that the dramatist Kulasekhara cannot be later 
than Rajasekhara who lived in the early half of the tenth century 
A. D. From these two limits Kulasekhara’s date may be fixed by about 
900 A. D. 


1. M. Krishnamachariar : History of Classical Sanskrit Literature > p. 740* 

2. ‘ Kantomallo Taliyil iruvankuttu nam anrorikkal 

Taivam kettal oru Tapatiyctr Nahtiayar enne nokki 
Any a san gat kimapi kalusa Prakrtam kontavadit 
Pinnekkantilanaya vivas'atn virttu ma\idinra ninHe 

Unnunili-sandes r a , ( a work of the 14th century, ) Pt, I. 

3. Catalogus Catalogorutn Pt. I, p. 56a, and preface to the Tapatt-samvarana^ 
For the dates of the commentators see Keith : History of Sanskrit Literature > p. 414. 

4. Keith, op. cit . p. 222. 

5. Sukti-muktsvali , IV, 86 ( Gaekwad Oriental Series, 1938 )* 



The Vedic Schools and the Epigraphy 

By 

L. RENOU, Paris. 

The data we possess on the ancient Vedic schools are rudimen- 
tary. The only account, treating of them as a whole, is supplied by 
the C arana-vyTtha, a badly transmitted text, known in several recen- 
sions, which gives lists of names distributed according to the four 
Vedas with a few summary sub-divisions. The same items of infor- 
mation are also found in the Devi-purana , whilst less complete lists 
appear in the P rapafica-hrdaya, the Aryavidya~sudhakara> the Cciturvarga- 
cintamani, and elsewhere. On the other hand, several Puranas know 
the genealogy of Vedic masters, whose names extend for the most 
part over those of the schools. 

The Buddhist and Jain sources should, also, be taken into account, 
as well as a curious passage from the Divyvavadana ( p. 632 ). As to 
the Tajurveda, we have new data in a Yajurvrksa discovered by 
Raghu Vira ( J. Vedic Stud. II, n. I ). Cf. lastly the Ananda-samhita 
( Caland on the Sacred Books of the Vaikhanasa, Med- Ak. Wet. Vol 
LXV. A, n. 7 ). 

With the exception of a few commentaries on Vedic works — Saya- 
na in some of his BhaSyas, Mahadeva in the introduction to his 
commentary on H iranyakesdn, and, especially, Mahidasa in his commen- 
tary on the Cnrana-vytiha ( with the fragment of the Maharnava which 
is quoted therein ), lastly Ramakrstya in the introduction to his com- 
mentary on the P araskara — literature does not pay much attention to 
the geographical situation of the schools. Even such an orthodox 
tradition as the Mimamsa rarely gives the names of schools. The 
most interesting testimony is really that of the grammarians, from 
Pauini to the Mahabhasya. 

As to the ‘profane’ texts, if the banal references to the Veda are 
frequent, all precise indications are lacking. Cne can look through 
these treasures of Brshmatuc literature, the tales of Kathasarit-sagcira, 
the romances of Dandin or Batja> the classical drama, without noticing 
the slightest reference to a Vedic school. Bhavabhuti, alone, proud of his an- 
cestry, is happy to remark in the prologue to his plays that his 
family tradition is akin to that of the Taittiriyas. Even the great 
epic, though so careful about religious matters, contains very few 
precise details. The Ramayana mentions the Taittiriyas once ( II« 32. 15 ) 
and three verses farther on the Katha-kalapah : this name is instructive) 
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not only because it agrees with a text of the M ahabhctsya ( grime 
grame kcilapdko.ni katb.aka.ni ca procyate IV. 3. 101 ), but, also, because, 
it shows that one can belong at the same time to two distinct 
schools 1 . 

Lastly the Mdhsbharata , which overflows with mythical details 
on the Veda, gives only once ( XII. 342, 97 sq. ) a precise iact 
concerning the schools, to wit that of their number distributed accor- 
ding to the four Vedas, but without mentioning any names. 

We are not any better informed as to the geographical situation 
of the car anas and Sakhas. Even the Vedic texts seldom permit the 
deduction of indications as to where they were composed or over 
what territories their validity extends. Besides, these indications which 
are valid to mark the epoch in which a collection of hymns and 
formulas was constituted, do not determine tie date of settlement of 
the school that received it in its keeping. We know that the geo- 
graphy of Rg veda takes us to the Punjab, even to the eastern bounda- 
ries of Iran : does that help us to localise the schools of the Rgueda ? 
Not at all. All the Sanihitas of the T, ajurveda and several Brahrmnas 
( even non-Yajurvedic ) speak about the domain of the Kurupancalas r 
one could surmise that there was the place from which Tajurveda 
had sprung , that perhaps all the ritual activity of Vedism started 
from there. Yet it is stated that certain schools were in existence 
very far- away from there, even as far as the extreme south of the 
Peninsula. One must take into account vast Vedic ‘colonies’ that rende r 
illusive all manner of research to discover primitive localisation. 

1. In reality, one never belongs to more than one school, either through family 
tradition or initiation : that is made clear by the epigraphic data, when the double rubric 
rc-yajus or yajus-saman concerning one same person is exceptional and perhaps not 
authentic ( for instance hi. V p. 68 ), as well as by the restricting rule found in the 
Mimamsa and elsewhere ( as in Ramak^sna quoted by Simon Vedische Schulen p. 54; 
Karma-pradlpa ed. Schrader I. 3 ) enjoining him to keep within the limits of his school 
not to learn the texts of another school, etc. But one must make a distinction between 
the adhesion to a certain school and the fact for a pandita , a mlmamsaka, a vedantin , 
to study texts belonging to different caranas. Against the srotriya, who adheres to a 
single school, the Baudhayana-Grhyasntra ( I. 7. 3 and 7 ) places the caturveda in the rank 
of a rsi : perhaps should we see there only vain pomposity ? In any case, the innumerable 
dvivedins and particularly trivedins and caiurvedins that we find in epigraphy are merely 
honorific titles, having no more substance than the appellations bhatta , agnihotrin or 
sadanga-vid. Looking at things at their best, a caturvedin could be not so much a * connoisseur 
in the four Vedas’ as a member of the community of Brahmanas among whom the four Vedas 
are taught side by side : one of the these cahirvaidyasamanyas or caturvedumangatas ( the 
latter, in the South ) so often quoted in the inscriptions. The Dubes, Caubes, Tivarrs of 
modern castes follow one single Veda as do the other Brahmans ( cf. J. Wilson : Indian 
Caste U, p. 153 sqq. ) 
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The evidence of inscriptions does not, of course, give any criter- 
ion enabling one to fix the localities, where the ancient schools were 
established. But it enables one to link, during a long period ( from 
the 4th to about the 17th century ), the ancient facts and modern 
state, such as is given in the descriptions of J. Wilson, Indian Caste 
and J. N. Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects 1 . The inscriptions are 
continually led to mention the names of donees who are Brahmans. 
And for a few of them there are given, along with the g otras, the 
pravaras, with the places of their origin or the honorific titles, the 
names of the school to which they belong 8 . 


Let us look at the facts, Veda by Veda. Regarding the R gveda, 
we can note that the frequency of the attestations of the Rgvedins 
or the Bahvrcas is equalled by the rarity of the schools. The latter 
are limited to two groups of which the treatises have survived and the 
existence of which is averred, the Asvalayanas and the S'ankhayanas. 
We have noticed the latter only three times, in two inscriptions of 
Kanauj, 12th c. ( El. VIII, p. 154; IA. XVIII, p. 17 ) and in an ins- 
cription of Mandhata ( in Malva ) dating from the end of the Paramara 
dynasty, 12th c. ( El. IX, p. 116 ). The S^ankhayana branch — which 
has always remained far behind, witness the relative scarcity of ma- 
nuscripts— is noticed for the modern epoch only in the Gujrat ( J. N. 
Bhattacharya, op. cit., p. 76 ) : this is the very indication given at ancient 
date by the Maharnava ( Biihler transl. of Ap. Dh. S. p. XXXIII 


The Asvalayanas are, on the contrary, widely dispersed; judging from 
epigraphy somt are found : in Bengal ( Barrackpur, dyn. Sena, El. 
XV, p. 284); in the region of Jodhpur, 8th c. (EL V, p. 212), in 
the inscription, already quoted, of Msrdbata (where appear ten 
donees of the school ) ; but especially in the South in the region of 
mnevelly, 17th c. (EL III p. 256) and 16th c. (EI. XVI p 289 • 
six done®); in the district of Godavari, 15th c. ( EI. V p. 60 and 
63 ), at Kancxpura, 17th c. ( EL XIV p. 358 ), at Tanjore, dyn. Pallava 


fmm !+, TheSe , tW °, Works are unfortunately insufficient. One could have hoped better 

Slot which r 1U r ^ : ^ iS an > thin * be gleaned on the 

q on which interests us. The informers appear to have taken no account of the question 
wi&Tveda W Tht r Ve t S attaCh6d the Brahtnans wh0 stiH have a connecting link 

7 cl Ll t «£““? ° f 1931 ° nly gives ver ? indications (Bengal I p. 460 
sqq. Bombay I, p. 501 • Baroda I, p. 430 ; Travancore I, p. 371 ). 

the SouthpJ^r C ° nSUlted the Corpus 111 (Guptas), the Vols. I-XXII of Epigr. Indica., 
the South-Indian Insertions ( SH. I-1II ) and, incidentally, certain other sources 

the JL It'n ^ ra j Ch lseven not highly esteemed (cf. the polemic PB. XVII. 4. 3; and 

Ind Stud I 3 14 v l ° C ‘ ' alS ° Keith ’ s translation of the R gveda' s Br., p. 42; Weber 

oL!tt P P ; 34 ! * * 145 0nthe COT « of texts from this school, v. Bahler 
quoted by Peterson ( Report, 18S4, o. 4 V 
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( SII. II P* 339 and 519) at North Arcot, kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
two donees, 14th c. (EL VIII p. 316). 

There is no doubt that the non-specified Rgvedins that abound 
in epigraphy as in modern caste statistics and that extend over the 
greater part of the territory of India are in fact Asvalayanas. About 
the original site of the school, it has been conjectured that the 
Aitareya-brahmana had been composed at the Pancalas ( Keith’s transl. 
p. 45 ; Weber : Hist. Ind. Liter, p. 54 )L 

As to the Atharvaveda , the situation is quite simple. No men- 
tion of any school appears in the inscriptions. Indeed, the Paippala- 
das have probably been long extinct ; only the S'aunaka school re- 
mains, to which have become attached all existing texts 2 . 

It is not less interesting to gather the references of Atharvavedin 

A A 

Brahmans to be met with in epigraphy. They are a group of Brahmans 
of the agrahara of Nirmanda on the Satluj, prob. of the 7th c. (CS II. Ill p. 
289); a scribe of Nellur, 7th c. (EL VIII p. 240); some Atharuaveda-pa mga s 
near Bijapur ( dyn. Kadamba* 6th c. EI. XIV p. 166 ) ; lastly at 
Bhavnagar, 7th c. (EI. XXI p. 183 ) 3 . 

Concerning the Samavedins or Chandogas, a territorial distribu- 
tion is given by Mahidasa in his commentary on the Caranct- 
vyTiha : the Kauthumins, he says, are settled among the Gurjaras, the 

1. It appears, however, from the statements of Wilson that the Rgvedins are more 
particularly certified as existing in the South, the northern limit being marked in the 
West by the Gujrat. The Brahmans of Kas'mrr claim to follow the Kafha s'Ctkha of 
the Bgveda : this would be in accordance with the existence of the Tcakas of the Kafha 
school, i. e. of texts for the use of hotr employed by the Y ajurvedins of Kas'mTr and 
adapted, at least for the accentuation ( eventually also for the matter ) to the customs of 
the Kafha school. It is remarkable that the Siddlmntdkawnndl VII. 4. 38, referring to 
Haradatta, speaks of the Kafha school of the Bahvscas. 

2. Biikler quoted in Schroeder ( ed. of MS. I p. XXIV n. 3 ) remarks the case of 
Brahmans who believe themselves Paippaladas and who in fact recite the s'aunaka version. 
Nothing allows us to decide whether the Atharvavedins who still existed at the beginning 
of the 19th century in Kas'mTr ( K. v. Hugel : Kaschmir II p. 364 ), that is to say in 
the presumed homeland of the Paippalada SamhiUt , were adherents of this s'Skhn. The 
only feature that remains is that a number of Atharvavedins recite the Samhita equally 
from ye trisaptah ( beginning of s' auna La ) as from s r am no devJh ( beginning of Paipp . ), 
cf. R. G. Bhandarkar, IA. Ill p. 132. 

3. J. N. Bhattacharya p. 78 and 64 speaks of Atharvavedins at (Jirnar ( cf. also 
Biihler IA. I p. 129 ; R. G. Bhandarkar I A. Ill p. 134 ) and in Onsa ( debased Brahmans ). 
Wilson II p. 57, 76, 174 speaks of some in Dravidian counry, among the Marafhi 
Des'asthas and the Dakotas of Rajputana. Biihler says ( transl. of Mann p. XLIX n. ) 
that there are some in Central India. 

S. 28—11 
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Jaiminiyas in the Karnataka, the Ranayaniyas in the Maharastra. 
He is speaking, no doubt, of the three branches still existing in his 
time, i. e. the 16th century. In reality, they are also the only three 
of which the texts have been preserved and of which epigraphy 
makes mention. We observed only twice the name of Jaimini, at 
Tinnevelly, 16th c. ( EL III p. 257 ) and in a Cola inscription of the 
10th c. ( El. XV p. 64 ) : that situation agrees with that given r ' y ' 
Mahidasa ; it is in harmony with that phonetic peculiarity ( the use 
Dravidian 1 for d), a feature that the tradition of the school attri- 
butes to Agastya and that appears deeper than a mere graphic habit 
( Burnell : Jaim. A rseya Br. p. IX ; Caland : Versl. A??. Wet. 4, VII 

р. 302 ). Today, the Jaiminiyas seems to be extinct ; Barth., however 
( works III- p. 314 ), mentions the existence of a few in the extreme 
South. 

The RaPayanlyas only appear at Indore ( Gupta inscription) 5th 

с. , CII. Ill p. 70. ) and in Malva ( dyn. Paramara, 12th c., El. ^ IX p: 
115 : two donees ). At the present time, a few Maithila Brahmans, 
the Ojhas, are of that obedience ( Wilson II p. 194 ), as are also the 
Tailangas in the Andhra country ( II p. 54 ). One must add that 
three references are made of Brahmans claiming to belong to the 
Drahyayana, which is supposed to be the sutra of the RaPayaiya 
school : at Tinnevelly, 16th c. ( El. XVI p. 290 ) and in two inscrip- 
tions of Vijayanagar, of the same epoch, ( El. XIV p. 343 and 
III p. 157 : six donees : note the unprecedented expression s>ndrahya- 
yanaSutraja ). 

As to the Kauthumins, that modern statistics note in Bengal, at 
Kanauj and in the Rajputana ( but in reality all the present day 
Samavedins must be more or less Kauthumins ), epigraphic tradition 
testifies to their being scattered almost everywhere, at Baghelkha^d, 
6th c. ( CII. Ill p. 108 ) ; at Badami, 8th c. ( El. Ill p. 5 : it is the 
donor here who is in question ! ) ; at Katak, 8th c. (ibid. , p. 342 ) ; at 
Dinajpur, 12th c. (El. XII p. 10) and 11th c. ( XV p. 298 ) ; in Orlsa, 
prob. 13th c. (El. XII p. 324 ) and 10th c. (El. XXII p. 156);' in 
Malva, dyn. Paramara, 12th c. (EI- IX p. 115, two donees ); at Bardvan, 
11th c. ( EI. XIV p- 161 ) ; at Gan jam, prob. 7th c. ( EI. XXI p. 41) 1 . 

Now the. Tajurveda. As we could expect in presence of so com- 
plex a tradition, the situation of the Yajurvedic ' schools puts some 
difficult problems before us. From the beginning we see the four 

1. Besides current sources, cf. S. K. De NIA. II p. 264 ; Biihler transl. of Manu p. 
XLIX n. ; Census 1931, Bengal I p. 462. It is sometimes stated that the authoritative 
sutra is the Goihila (Wilson II p. 154 sq. ). The name is never met in the inscriptions. 
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principal Samhitcts radiating to the four cardinal points. The Vaja - 
saneyi , as is generally admitted, is an Eastern text ( cf. namely Weber ; 
Ind. Stud. V p. 50 ) ; the Kathaka is from the North as the name 
seems to indicate and as is confirmed by the long lived tradition of 
Kasim r ; the M aitrayanl is from the West and according to Schroeder 
( ed. of MS. I. p. XXII ) may have sprung from the Gujrat ; lastly 
the Taittirlyas, if they did not originate in the South, at least, spread 
largely in that direction. These facts seem well established. They 
are partly confirmed by the M aharnava ( quoted by Btihler transl. of 
A p.Dh.S. p. XXXIII ), who states that the Apastambins are settled to 
the South of the Narmada ; the Hiranyakesins, from the Sahya moun- 
tains to the south-western sea ; the Maitraya#lyas in Gujrat ; the 
Madhyandinas with the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas, Gurjaras ; and, lastly, 
the Kanvas 'in all regions’ 1 . 

The Yajurvedins are mentioned many times in epigraphy, and 
the principal school names can be traced with variable frequency. 
Bharadvaja ( known as name of gotrct ) appears in the S1I. II p. 519 
( dyn. Pallava, Tanjore, 7th c., four donees ). Hirauyakes'in ( alias Satya- 
sadha ) appears also at Tanjore (ibid., five donees, also I A. V p. 155); 
in the district of Tinnevelly, 17th c. ( EL III p. 256 sq., two donees ) ; 
in Northern Konkan, Western Calukyas, prob. 7th c. ( EL XIV p. 151 ); 
under the Eastern Calukyas, Vijayaditya II ( SII. I p. 31 : six donees); 
and, lastly, under the Kongu kings, 6th c. ( IA. V p. 136 ). The 
Apastamblyas are certified as existing a great many times and always 
in the South. It is probable that the mention of Taittiriya, without 
any thing more precise, concerns the Apastamba school, which is the 
highest representative of the T aittirtya-samhita. In any case, this refer- 
ence also only appears in the Southern inscriptions, the extreme points 
.being Palanpur in the West (EI. VI p. 245), Ganjam in the East (III p. 45) 2 . 

1. In reality, the schools issuing from the Taittiriya-samhita seem to be from the 
South : this is true for Baudhayana ( Caland : liter das Sutra, des B. p. 11 ; Kane : History 
of Dhannas \ I p. 28 is sceptical ) ; for Apastamba ( Biihler transl. of A p.Dh.S., p. XXXIV ) ; 
for Vaikhanasa ( Caland : the Sacred Boohs of the V. p. 2 and 11 and transl. of 
V.-smartasutra p. XIV ) ; for Vadhula ( Caland : Acta Or. I p. 3 IV p. 1 and Med. Ak. 
Wet . LXI 8 p. 2 ). It is certainly true also for Hirariyakes'in and Bharadvaja. But the 
earliest situation of these schools may have been quite different. Caland states (GGA. 
1898 p. 956 ) that it is made clear by a passage of the Mantrapatha (II. 11. 13) that 
Hirariyakes'in was settled on the Ganges, Bharadvaja on the Yamuna. There was a first 
settlement of the Taittiriyas, still no doubt at that time undivided, in that same territory 
of the Kurupancalas, which, as has been recalled, is probably the cradle of the whole 
adhvaryava tradition. 

2. Neither Vadhula nor Variha are testified to ; Vaikhanasa appears EI. XXI p. 
238 ( dyn. Cola, Uth c. ), but it world seem that there the reference is to a community 
of non-Vedic ascetics. 
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With the exception of Apastamba, the most common name among 
the Taittirayas is Baudhayana i one finds it regularly in the South at 
Tinnevelly (El. Ill p. 257, 17th c. , XVI p. 289, 16th c., seven 
donees ) ; in North Arcot, 15th c. ( El. XIV p. 314 sq., six donees ) ; 
and in the region of Anantapur, kingdom of Vijayanagar, 16th c. 
(El. XIX p. 132); the same kingdom, 15th c. (El. VIII p. 316 sq., 
six donees )\ It is, probably, also to Baudhayana that the name of 
Pravacana-sutra refers, that we have EL III p. 146 ( Kancipura, 8th c. ) 
SII. II p. 373 (dyn. Nandivarman ), SII. II p. 519 ( d^n. Pallava, 
Tanjore, 7th c. : 27 donees ) and cf. I A. VIII 276 sq. whatever may 
be the exa ct meaning 'of the word pravacana, which is the subject 
of controversy, the word is undeniably associated with that of Baudha- 
yana. 

The other traditions of Black Yajurveda are much more summary. 
The Katha school is given for the region of Baghelkhand, in the 5th c. 

( SII. Ill p. 103 ), for Khanties', 8th c. ( EL VIII p. 183 ) and for 
Malva ( dyn. Paramara, 12th c. EI. VIII p. 183 ) and for Malva 
( dyn. Paramara, 12th c. EI. IX p. 1 16 ). The Caraka branch ( if the 
name really designates a particular school and not an adept of 
the Black Y ajus in general ) is represented by the term Carakya 
( and Caraka ), which is applied to two donees of the district of 
Sylhet, eastern Bengal, 7th c. ( EI. XIX p. 123 ) : the localisation is 
unforeseen, but the matter treats of an immigration of Brahmans 
from afar ( p. 116) in which all the schools are represented inclu- 
ding the Taittiriyas ( p. 124 ) 1 2 . 

Lastly, Maitrayaniyas are mentioned in very small numbers in 
the district of Sambalpur, 8th c. ( EI. XXII p. 137 ) ; in the Kathiya- 
var, 6th c. (EI. XI p. 18 ) ; in the region of Ahmadnagar, 10th c. 
( EI. II p. 219 ). And to conclude, the Maharaja Matrvisiju is called 
‘learned in the lore of the Maitrayapi s'akha’ in an inscription of 
the Guptas ( Eraii, 5th c., CII. Ill p. 89 and 159 ). 

The well known division of the White Y a jus is in two branches, 
the Madnyandinas and the KaRvas ( that the inscriptions are pleased 
to name Vajikaijvas ). The Vajasaneyins in general, the Madhyandinas 
in particular are scattered over all northern India. The Kanvas are stated 
everywhere and even in the south-west districts, like that of Godavari, 

1. That the Vedic traditions were forgotten can be observed here by the fact that 
four times out of six the name Baudhayana is associated with mention ‘ rc\ 

2. Carakas appear in an inscription of the Ksatrapas of Nasika, EI. VIII p. 78. The 
reference is rather to Brahmanic ascetics ( not unknown ) than to members of a Vedic 
ca.ra.na. 
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14th c. ( EL IV p. 324 ), of Viz agapatam, 13th c. ( EI. V p. Ill ). The 
remainder are stretched from the Kathi} avar to the Kalinga and to Dacca 
( CII. III p. 166; EL IV p. 200; VI p. 139 and* 142; XII p. 41 ; XIX p. 136 )L 

It would be interesting to compare the modern distribution. But 
the descriptions of Bhattacharya and of Wilson do not go further than 
the elementary discrimination between White and Black Yajurvedins, 
the latter from the Maharastra to the extreme South, the former almost 
all over India. Wilson mentions merely some Maitrayani} as at jNasik 
( II p. 49 ), some Ka$vas ( generally near the Madhyandinas ) in the 
Maharastra (the Prathams s'akhins of FuPa II p. 24 ), in Andhra country 
(II p. 53 and 57), at Kanauj (II p. 153), in Utkala (II p. 228). 
Lastly, in Bengal, the Faras'aras who live in the northern and eastern 
districts, are of either branch of the White Tajurveda (Census 1931, 
Bengal I p. 462 ) 2 . 

From these evidences, incomplete as they are, follows that : 

a) the only schools known in epigraphy are those, the texts of 
which have come till our days ; b) the geographical distribution of these 
schools agrees with that is taught in the Vedic tradition, and with 
that the modern connections of caste allow us to admit. 


1. Note that the Katyayana*Shtra> text of the White Yajus , is quoted in the 
Karnataka ( EI. XIII p. 230, 16th c. ) and the Tinnevelly, 16th c. ( EI. XVI p. 291 : two 
donees ), and that there is an allusion quite alone to the ojatapatha, in an inscription also 
from the South ( EI. V p. 62 ), 14th c. 

2. The inscrsption from Tanjore, already noticed, gives unprecedented names of schools 
partly faulty : Vasepi ( read Vajasaneyi ? ), Paviriya ( ? ), Kalarca ( ? ), Agnives'ya ( an 
Agnives'ya-kalpa is also noted SU. Ill p. 458, inscr. of Sinnamanur ). The latter name is 
not that of a medical text, as the editor thinks, but a lost text of the Block Ycijtiwedci y - 
Agnives'ya being according to the tradition the master of Vadhula, cf. Caland : Acta Or. 
I p. 7 and Med. Ak . Wet. LXV A no. 7 p. 10. The Ananda-samkita and the Smrti- 
ratncxkara know of an Agnives'yastitra in their lists of s'ctkhas. 



Siddhanta-samhita-sara-samuccaya of Surya Pandita 

* * * 

By 

K. MADHAVA KRISHNA SARMA, Bikaner. 


Surya Pandita' is a well known versatile author of the sixteenth 
century. Besides many notable works on astronomy, there are five poems 
and valuable philosophic works to his credit. In his Itihdsa of Indian 
Astronomy ( 2nd. edn. pp. 267ff. ), S. B. Dikshit gives valuable informa- 
tion re gar ding him. He was the son and pupil of Jnanaraja, and belonged 
to Parthapura on the bank of the Godavari. He wrote his Smya-prakas'a, 
a co mmen tary on Bhaskara’s Bija-ganita in S'aka 1460 ( A.D. 1538 ), when 
he was 31 years old. According to this he was born in A. D. 1507-8. 


Dikshit mentions the following works of Surya Pandita 
1. Bhaskanya-bijabhaSya (Surya- prakasa), 2. LildvaU-ttkd ( Ganitamrtakupika ), 


3. S'ripatipaddhati-ganita, 

5. Tdjika-grantha (Tdjikdlahkdra), 
8. B odha-sudhakam, 

10. RdmakrSnaviloma-kdvya, 

12. K[rsiipha-campu, 

14. Bhagavati-gitd. 


4. Bija-ganita, 

6-7. Kavya-dvaya (names not given), 
9. Padydmrta-tarahgitU, 

11. S' ankar abhor ana, 

13. Vighna-mocana, 


A verse at the end of the first two gives the first eight works. Accord- 
ing to another in the fourth, Surya wrote eight poems : 



seisins^ 


fsq?^ || 


We have more information on the eight poems in the verse at the end 
of his Bhaskara-bhuSana ( Bhaskardbharana ), a work hitherto unknown to 
scholars, the only copy of which is now available in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library. Here he says : 

The MS. was copied by Gopiraja in srst (S'aka) 474. According to this 
he wrote three poems on Visnu, one each on S'iva, Surya and Ganapati 


1. A variant reading is 
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and two on Gauri. Dikshit notices only six, namely, Nos. 9-14. 
Colebrooke ( Essays , 2nd. edn. II. p. 451) notices: 15. Siddhanta- 
s'iromaiii-tika , 16. Ganita-malati , and 17. Siddh.anta-sainhita-sara-samuccaya. 
Dikshit notes that., in addition to the works noticed by Colebrooke, 
Aufrecht ( C. CL I. 731 ) notices : 18. Graha-vinoda , 19. Kavi-kalpalata- 
tlka, 20. Paramartha-prapa ( a comm, on the Bhagavod-gita ), 21. Bhakti - 
s'ataka, 22. Vedanta-s'ataslokittka, and 23. S rngara-tarangini ( a comm, 
on the Amaru- s’ at aka ). He also refers ( C. C. 1. 54 ) to Arya-Ramayana 
of Surya Pandita. 

As regards the three works noticed by both Colebrooke and Aufrecht, 
viz. Nos. 15-17, Dikshit says that they are not included either in the 
verse enumerating the first eight, or in the list supplied to him by Kas'i- 
natha S'astrin, a modern descendant of our author and, aiso, have noc 
been personally noticed by him anywhere. He is, therefore, uncertain. 
No. 15 was known to Colebrooke only through a quotation in No. 17. 
Aufrecht does not help us, as he takes his information of this only from 
Colebrooke. After Colebrooke, no scholar appears to have seen tne 
Siddhanta-samhita-sara-samuccaya anywhere. Indologists should, however, 
be glad to know that there is a MS. of this rare work in the Anup Sans- 
krit Library, which has a large and important collection of astronomical 
works. On fol. 8 b of this we have the following : 

ftWTT ’sjspsjraw srcHT II 

Colebrooke, probably, referred to this. I have, however, found no allusion 
here to his Ganita-malati. That the list supplied to Diksit by Kas'i- 
natha S'astrin is not exhaustive is proved by the following verses at the 
end of Prabodha-sudhakam ( i. e. No. 8 ), of which, also, there is a MS. 
in the Anup Sanskrit Library 

- wrier: i 

vns t n refa r iis^n 

: iissii 

sr w hs'-sii 

1. The ending portion of the 2nd Pada might have been ••• g^dk.WI«(H — ED. 
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HPtTRT TTwrisrtf H^TR^tf^aRT 

f fr g u rafi re ?f%a % faf%?srfNr a 5 1 
snns'ft miiwn ^ y *^1 

strittpr sra^Ri: ga*g*rfeRt at a^i aai^af?a us 511 

sRaai^rg^^a ^^RpmsrRTfifa' 

flfssn^nw^a^EBgaiwi^a tt sftgrt: 1 

sn?in*n5*rcTt$Rt ^la^RFriraiat' ••^ 1 , 

vryfa sraiai^aai^wrtf^iTwt^: iis^ii 

ntgrrereffrrrm 

STITT a: SR?T*R^ aoi^naFFTETTTTOTtg'RTW. I 

srlft ^nOrfarrfar^raisavnaifvTan^r, 

Htai^Riwitl argsmar sftaa iiv-sh 

Here we have fuller information regarding his works and wide 
•erudition. He has written not only poems, astronomical works and 
Vedic commentaries but also works on other subjects. Among the Vedic 
commentaries it is only that on the Samaveda that is now r known 
to scholars ( see Bhagavad Datta : Waidika Vatimaya ka Itihasa, I, pp. 
63ff ). It is, however, clear from the above that he commented on the R ks. 
and T a jus as well. It is also clear that he wrote a commentary on the 
S'atarudriya. As elsewhere* here also, he shows his regard for Ravana, 
the Vedabhasyakara :— 

^ 5 rg^g% ? T 5 Tt?n 4 : STI ff 
wftrfTTTSRT tT# fim: STSEfTf rtg I 
gf^rrfisRr rrrr 

srsrtagsnsRg imn 

Aufrecht is wrong in noticing P rabodha-sudhnkara as identical with 
Tajikalatikam. The former is a philosophic work, while the latter is a 
work on the branch of astrology called Tajika or VctrSaphala. Another 
mistake in the C.C. is the entry of Kavi-kalpalatatika under Siirya Paijdita. 
At the end of the Anup Sanskrit Library MS. of this work, the author’s 
father is said to be Vis'varupa ; but Surya Pandita’s father, as we have al- 
ready said, was JSanaraja. 

The Siddhanta-savihita-sara-samuccaya is divided into twelve p?a- 
haratias— the Mana-nirupana, the Rtu-carya, the Mahabhutadipiudotpatti, 
the SrSti-pialaya, the M leccha-matanirupana, the Craharksa-murti} the Grriha- 
gatyadi-vasana, the Udayasta-nirupana, the Grahuna-vicara, the Graha-yulh 
the Jyotissastramnayamulatva and the Jyotiss’astra-purana-virodha-parihara. 

1. The ending portion of the 3rd Pada might have been “jRlvTUI^T. — Ed. 
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It is remarkable that in the 4th prakarana , the author has a discussion 
on akarsakatya ( i. e. gravity ), the discovery of which is, usually, asso- 
ciated with la.ter European Scientists. Here is an extract 

srff f^in$ * ft i 

g# ^i^rt *rfTWis^T 3*: 

*?Nr fosiiprn*; arra^N** n 

Similarly, the 11th prakarana gives astronomical interpretation of 
some Vedic mantras, and, hence, it is very interesting. Some modern scholars 
have made similar attempts, not knowing that there is a sixteenth century 
work to support their way of interpretation. 



The Country of Kautilya’s Arthasastra 

By 

G. D. TAMASKAR, Jubbalpore. 

What is the country of Kautillya A rthas'astra, in other words, what 
part of India does it specially describe ? The solution of this question 
will help us in determining for whom this work was composed. Kautilya 
says 

sirrah f%f£n » II. 10. 

‘Kautilya, having studied all the sciences and known their application, 
composed this manual of administration for the narendra’. Here the 
word ‘narendra’ is not clear in its meaning; it may mean ‘for kings' 
( ) or ‘for the king’ t 3 $). If the first meaning is 

accepted, it follows that he composed his work for all kings of all times. 
But this meaning cannot be accepted in view of what the author has said 
about himself towards the end of the work. Here, he says 

sires =3 s =5 ^ 1 

?r?r ssn^rffr^ 11 

‘One, who soon restored, out of anger, the sciences, the fighting weapon 
(i.e. the military art) and the earth (that was) gone into the hands of the 
Nandaraja, composed this work’. This verse clearly points out that 
Kautilya destroyed the Nandas and placed a Ksatriya king (Chandra- 
gupta Maurya) on the throne and composed the work for his use. It, there- 
fore, follows that the country of the Arthas'astra must be Bihar. But a 
question can be raised at this ; is there sufficient evidence in this work to 
warrant the aforesaid conclusion ? We shall, therefore, adduce here all 
that evidence available in the Arthas'astra, which clearly supports the 
above conclusion. 

The first point to be noted without contention is that the country 
of the Narendra, referred to in the Arthas'astra, had the Ganges river flow- 
ing in it. He says : Should the rains fail, the king should worship 
Indra, the Ganga, the mountain and the sea ( 

^T ; k-fV, 3 J)\ Besides the Ganga, the mountain and the sea have 
been mentioned. So, it is clear that the country, under reference, cannot 
be the modern United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, as this province does 
not have the sea touching it- The other two provinces of the Ganges 
basin are Bihar and Bengal. In order to determine that the country of 
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Bihar is the country of the A rthas'astra, some more evidence will have to 
be produced. The sea has been referred to in another sentence 

in the above-quoted chapter. It has been there said that, in case a severe 
famine should occur, the king should go to reside near the tanks or the 
sea 31 ^sriftr). It can be, therefore, definitely inferred that 

the country of this great work had the sea touching it or very near 
it. In Ch. VII. 10, it has been said : ‘A river fort can be taken by means of 
elephants, a bridge of wooden pillars and boats ; for it is not uniformly deep 
and it can be depleted of its water ( ^T^l f| 

44 |ww *r)\ The last is possible only where the banks 
of the river are higher than surrounding land; where the banks are of 
usual lower type than the adjacent land, the river cannot be depleted of its 
water. All the students of geography know that this condition, usually, 
obtains in the provinces of Bihar and Bengal. 

In Ch. VII. 12, Kautilya has written about the water-ways. While 
quoting the opinion of his preceptor, he says : ‘Preceptors say that 
out of landways and waterways, the latter are more desirable, 
as they are less expenssive and require less labour for preparation 
and a large quantity can be transported ( gtmq qifoiaqnreraVqircqsT: 

)’. He, then, criticises this 
by saying : ‘It is not always so ; the waterways are liable to be hinder ed, 
are not always useful, are attended with difficulties which cannot be 
overcome ; this is not so of landways qriiasq: : 

qiRqqf: I feqfto: )\ But he, soon, comes 

recognise the importance of waterways and says : ‘The waterways 
are of two kinds, (1) those that follow the banks and, (2) those that run 
through the water. Out of these, the former are more desirable, because 
there are many market places on the way. Those through the water of 
the river are also desirable, because the current flows permanently and 
there are not insurmountable difficulties in the way ( 54R1& g 

n\ srawngqfnsssnsjwnm) 5 . This description 
applies more to Bihar than to Bengal, for, in the latter province the 
rivers have mostly perennially flowing currents. Then just after the 
above-quoted statement, Kautilya states : ‘ Preceptors say that out 

of the landways, the northern ways are more desirable than the southern 
ways, because elephants, horses, sandle-wood, ivory, hides, silver, gold 
etc. are found that side in plenty ( « 

*n*q^i*i ftqj’gjqi: )’. Kautilya says at this : 
‘No, it is not so ; because leaving blankets, hides, horses, etc. other things 
as elephants etc. and such things as counches, diamonds, rubies, pearles, 
gold, etc. are found in the southern side more abundantly ($4% sinilsq: i 

snj?ra*v. 1 hat is 
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not all, further he adds : ‘Out of the southern ways, those mercantile ways 
are more desirable where mines occur in a large" number and valuable things 
are found, and which are more used and less troublesome (^T$ropT^ST»T srf’sIW: 

)’. This description of the land- 
ways of ancient India applied rather to Bihar than to Bengal, to which 
part southern landways followed the sea-coast. From Kautilya’s descrip- 
tions, it is clear that there were many southern landways from the 
country of the author, and that there were many mines by them. This 
description of. the southern landways is supported by some other state- 
ments in the work of Kautilya. T amrapamika, P andyaka-vcitaka, kauleya, 
caurneya and mahendra are geographical names of pearls and these all seem 
to relate to S. India. Sabharashtrak , madhyama-rastraka, s'rtkatanaka and inirar 
vanaka (diamonds) also seem to relate to the South. Madhyami -rastraka, 
may, probably, be the modern Rewa area. Amongst the places of sandle- 
wood, tSatana , CosirSa , Hariparvata, Trinasa (river), Grameru , Devasabha. 
Java (modern Java), Jonga, T urupa, Mala, Kalaparvata, Kosakarciparvata 
S 'itodaka, TSLagaparvata, S'akala, have been named. Some of these places relate, 
necessarily, to the South. 

It is clear from the above description that from the country of the 
Arthasastra, there were roads to the South also. From Ch. VII^12, it is clear 
that there were ways for the asses and camels also from it ( 
tn ). Such an area can be Bihar and not Bengal. 

But more convincing is the evidence of the harvests. While - telling 
the .would-be conqueror, Kautilya says : ‘He should lead an expedition in 
. the month of Margas'lrsa, because at this time the stored-up grain of the 
people gets exhausted. The new harvest is not come to hand and the forts 
are not - yet repaired after rains ; the standing crops can be destroyed 
while the new crops sown can be made impossible ( 

Stiffs =3 TTFRftfl [ IX. 1]). 

Should he want to destroy the winter crop and the possibility of the spring' 
crop,, he should lead an expedition in the month of Caitra ( ^ 

L ibid. J). Should he want to destroy 
the spring crop and the possibility of the rainy crop, he should lead an 
expedition in the month of Jyestha : at this time, the people of the enemy 
do not have fodder, fuel, water etc., and the forts are yet to be repaired 
for rains ( ■ gfe- 

^TWl^Libid. J)’. In Ch. II. 24, while tellingthe duties of 
the superintendent of agriculture, Kautilya mentions the names of the crops 
and the seasons of sowing them. Here he says : ‘S'sli, vnhi, kodrava 
■( kodon ), sesamum, priyangu, etc. should be sown in the beginning of the 
rainy season ; mudga, rtissa and beans in the middle of the rainy ■ season ; 
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and kusumba, masnra , kuluttha, yava, wheat, peas, linseed and mustard at the 
end of the rainy season’. 

There are many grains in this list which do not and cannot grow in 
Bengal, as this province gets too heavy rains and has too high a te m perature 
for them. Kodon, sesamum etc. require low rainfall and, therefore, they 
do not grow in the area of heavy rains. Of the crops mentioned for sowing 
after the rains, only must rad can grow in Bengal. Barley, wheat, etc. 
cannot grow there on account of heavy rains and high temperature. 
That is not all. In the aforesaid chapter itself, the duty of collecting 
cotton seeds has been mentioned. But it is clear that cotton cannot 
grow in Bengal. Moreover, in this very chapter, the necessity of 
irrigation has been mentioned and its different kinds — rivers, tanks, 
ponds, and wells— have been stated. Even now, Bengal does not 
stand in need of much irrigation, and wells are not to be found in 
a large number there. It has so many rivers and ponds that wells 
are r.ot worth the trouble of sinking. It, thus, becomes clear that the 
country of Kautilya’s Arthasastra cannot be Bengal and that it must 
be Bihar. 

One more additional evidence can be cited for the above conclusion. 
While mentioning the mixed castes, he mentions the Sutas and Magadhas, 
but distinguishes them from the high caste people of the same name : ‘The 
Sutas and Magadhas mentioned in the PuraUas are different from these and 
are of a higher status than the Brahmans and Ksatriyas even 

L-III. 7 _l)\ This boastful mention of the Magadhas 
must be, probably, due to the fact that he himself was ,a Magadha ; 
his statement cannot be otherwise justified. 

It is thus evident that the country of Kautiliya Arthasastra. is 
Bihar and no other part of India. 




SECTION VI 

Studies in General History 




Aryan and Non- Aryan in Kerala : 

Their Mutual Interaction 

By 

K. V. KRISHNA AYYAR, Calicut. 

Kerala, famous for the beauty of its damsels, is the small coast strip 
between the Western Ghats and the Arabian sea, stretching North and South 
for about 3i60 miles, and finally tapering and disappearing into the Indian ocean 
at Cape Comorin. Situated at the southern end of India and walled off from 
the rest of the mainland by mountains, it hardly felt the impact of those 
invasions which, from time to time, overflowed the uplands of Central Asia 
and poured into the vast plains of Hindusthan. The Aryan tribes, for exam- 
ple, established themselves in the Indo-Gangetic Valley, making a clean 
sweep of the older languages, if not the older inhabitants, and transforming 
it into Atyavarta or the land of the Aryans par excellence. But, only small 
bands penetrated the wilds of the Vindhyas, and came to Deccan and South 
India. Aryan settlements, it is well known, steadily diminish in number 
and strength as we proceed South from Kashmir, and become almost micros- 
copic when we reach Kerala. Nonetheless, they had had a profound influen- 
ce in shaping its history and culture, though, in many respects, they were also 
transformed. 

1. Mampuris and 7<[ayars : The Aryans approached Kerala from two direc- 
tions. Crossing the Ghats at Gokarnam, and threading their way between the 
Ghats and the sea, they infiltrated into Kerala from the North. At the same 
time, others, descending along theCauvery, entered Kerala from the East throu- 
gh the great Palghat gap in British Malabar and the pass of Shencottah in 
Travancore. The descendants of the former are called T^ampuri, a truncated 
form of J^lampi Tirumulpad ‘revered priest’; the descendants of the latter are 
known as Pappar, a corrupted form of Brahmanar, or Pattar from Bhatta, and 
Ayyar from Ayya ‘father’ or from A rya by metathesis. When they came 
and who came first— are still obscure. From Katyayana’s reference to Kerala, it 
may be inferred that the Aryans had become acquanted with Kerala by B.C. 
350. The ancestors of the former claim to have been brought by Paras' urama, 
those of the latter seem to have come in the wake of Agastya and the exiled 
sons of Vis'vamitra, the Brhaccaranam Brahmins representing perhaps the 
first great exodus from Aryavarta. Though the former are supposed to 
have left Aryavarta before the Sarvasvadana form of adoption had be- 
come obsolete there, no reference is found to them in literature and 
inscriptions so far till the ninth century A. D. Though the latter 
figure largely in the Tamil literature of the early Christian era and 
seem to have exercised considerable influence over the Cera Emperors 
of Tiruvancikkulam or Cranganur ( in the present Cochin State ), their 
S. 30-11 
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contribution to tbs peculiar culture of Kerala, is, for the most part, in- 
significant and negligible. It was through the Nampuri and not through 
the Pattar that Kerala was Aryanized. It is not insignificant that in 
the customary language of the country the Nampuri is called Kerala 
Brahmin, while the Patter is known as paradesi or stranger. 

Though, according to the traditions of the Nampuris, the Nayars, 
also, were brought by Paras'urama from Northern India, comparative 
history and all available evidence point to their having been already 
in the land when the Nampuris entered it. Sometimes identified with 
the Hareae of Pliny, who might have given them this name from the 
predominance of the 'Hart or women among them, the Nayars originally 
called themselves Lobar, meaning inhabitants of the world, which in- 
dicates that they knew no other people than themselves and no other land 
than Kerala. Derived, probably, from the Sanskrit nayaba, the word 
Hayar, was, at first, only a military title. Later on its meaning was 
extended to denote the members of the military caste, and now it in- 
cludes even the non-military sections of the community like the oil- 
presser, potter, weaver, washerman, and trader, who observe the 
peculiar marriage and inheritance customs of the warriors. The attitude 
of the Nayars to the Nampuris, was, at first, far from friendly. While 
Nampuri traditions refer to the flight of the original settlers from 
fear of the Hagas ( Nayars ? ), the folksongs of the Nayars allude to 
their resistance, in some cases obstinate and bloody, under a leader 
named Kolman to the Aryan immigrants from the North. The Nampuris 
themselves’ admit that Paras'urama asked them to propitiate the Hagas 
by giving them a share, whatever it might mean. 

2. Contrast between Hayar and Hampuri : In every way the Nayar 
offered a constrast to the Nampuri. The Nayars went about, at first, 
completely nude ; but for the small strip of cloth, the bauptna, passed 
between the legs and held in position by a string round the waist. 
Their women wore round their loins an untailored piece of cloth, tucking 
it on the right side, leaving the upper half of the body completely 
bare. The Nampuris, like other Brahmins seem to have, when they first 
set foot in Kerala, dressed themselves in flowing robes (one end of which 
was passed between the legs), held tight by the pancabaccam or the five 
tucks. Women also dressed themselves, more or less, in the same fashion, 
though they drew one end over the shoulder and allowed it to hang freely 
on the back. 

As born warriors, the Nayars spent their morning at the Kalari or 
military gymnasium, practising with sword and shield. Then taking their 
bath, they took their midday meal, which consisted only of gruel or 
rice water, .so that they might always be fit for fighting, reserving 
solid food for the night, when no fighting was allowed. They were 
not strict vegetarians, nor did they abstain from liquor. Men and 
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women alike bathed twice a day, both in the morning and in 
the evening. The Namp'uri was a man of peace and a priest to boot. 
As enjoined in the S'astras, he rose in the fourth quarter of the night, 
and after taking his bath, engaged himself in his ablutions and- reli- 
gious duties till noon, when he took his meal, studying or teaching 
the Vedas and attending to the occupations of the grhastha or house- 
holders. Evening summoned him once more to his spiritual exercises, 
after which he supped and retired for the night. 

The Nayars were divided into castes and had their rules of 
endogamy and exogamy. First came the warriors, then the learned 

professions, and last the industrial, commercial, and agricultural classes. 
Every caste formed an endogamous group within the- tribe ; but mari- 
tal relations with persons outside the tribe, even though belonging to the same 
caste, were not allowed. Hypergamy, union with a man of a higher caste, was 
eagerly sought ; and its opposite, hypogamy, entailed disgrace. The members of 
a Tcravad, like those of an Aryan g otra, formed an exogamous group. 

But, while the members of a g otra consisted of the descendants of a 

Vedic Rsi through his sons or disciples, the Taravad comprised only 
people tracing their descent through females from a single ancestress. 

Among the Nayars, marriage was, till the recent legislation, 

only a companionship, terminable at will by either without notice. 
There was nothing sacred or sacramental or even binding about it. 
While, among the Nampuris, marriage was indissoluble; the bond not 
being severed even by death, and adultery entailed expulsion from caste 
and even transportation and sale as a slave. Widowhood was unknown 
among the Nayars, and the question of adultery could never arise. 
Polyandry was not uncommon and was even deemed a privilege. 
Ancient terra cottas even show us a Nayar woman enjoying the 
company of as many as even six men. 

Among the Nampuris, as among other Aryans, the father was 
the head and centre of the family. Inheritance and pollution were 
traced through him. Among the Nayars, on the other hand, woman 
was the pivot of the family. The duty of maintaining the children 
devolved upon her, and property and pollution were' transmitted 
through her, while the oldest male member for the time being managed 
the family property and succeeded to the g adi and other dignities. 

The Nampuri disposed of his dead by burning. The Nayar 
buried his dead and planted a jack or plantain tree over the grave. 

The Nampuris brought with them the Aryan religion. They 
worshipped and propitiated the Vedic gods by pouring their offerings 
into the Sacred Fire. Idolatry was unknown to them, when they entered 
Kerala. The religion of the Nayars was primitive animism, consisting 
in the worship of spirits. They bad a mortal dread of the spirits of 
the dead, even of those who were ; not their ancestors. In spite of the 
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study of modern Science and Philosophy, people are still afraid of 
Kanteth Nayar, a reputed M antrikan, who died only at the beginning 
of the present century. They believed that spirits resided in trees and 
stones, and tried to avert their anger by periodical ceremonies. Every 
Nayar Taravad had, further, a sacred enclosure set apart for the wor- 
ship of snakes, and every year a solemn worship was offered to them 
known as Kalam Kotukkal to the accompaniment of suitable songs by 
professional minstrels called Pulluvas. The Nayars propitiated, also, Mun- 
tiyan, who presided over the destinies of the cattle, and Cattan, who 

could tease and harass people by putting hair, dung, and even human 

excreta in food, setting fire to clothes, and breaking ornaments and 
household furniture. Above all, they worshipped Kali ( Kli of Mohen- 
jodaro ?), who was, in some form and under some name, the tutelary 
deity of every ruling house in Kerala. The Nayars secured the favour 
of their deities or averted their anger by offering liquor and meat. 
The Sacred Fire had no part in their worship. The neck of the 
victim was cut and its blood was poured on the idol, which was 

more often than not, an uncarved block of stone. Each one of these 

deities, especially the Kali had a Komaram or Veliccappad, literally, who 
brings to light the deity’s wishes. Possessed by the deity in the course 
of the worship, the Veliccappads shriek, jump, run about, and cut their, 
foreheads with a sharp sword called Handakam. With blood streaming 
down their face, they make their oracular utterances, revealing the 
deity’s pleasure or anger. The annual village dance, again, formed a 
quasi-religious ceremony. The outbreaks of epidemics were often attri- 
buted to the omission of this annual function, from which all females 
are excluded. The Goddess of smallpox had her sacred place in 

M(V)asuripattanam, the Mouziris of the Periplus and the Cranganur of 
the present day. 

The political organization of the two communities was, also, different. 
The Nampuris lived in independent village communities. Their settle- 
ments were states, possessing all the attributes of sovereignty. The 

Nayars, on the other hand, were divided into a number of tribes, p ach 
of which had its own chief and well-defined tribal territory. 

3. The Influence of the 7\[ayar on the J^ampuri : Living side by 
side in the same land, thrown one upon the other, with nothing 

outside to look forward to or claim allegiance, the Nayar and 
the Nampuri acted and reacted upon each other. And though it 

was the Nampuri, who, ultimately, gained the upper hand, the 
Nayar had no inconsiderable influence upon him. The Nampuri be- 
gan to live like the Nayar in isolated houses, and distinguished from 
the rows or streets in which the Pattar and Ayyar Brahmins chose 
to live. And while the paradesi Brahmin took to Tamil or Telugu, 
according as he happened to reside among the Tamils or Telugus, the 
Nampuri adopted the language of the Nayar as his mother tongue. 
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The Nampuri began to dress himself, also, like a Nayar, wearing 
a kauptnam only when indoors, and covering it with an untailored 
piece of cloth when stirring out. When performing any religious cere- 
mony, he reverted, indeed, to the older practice of Pa ncakaccam ; but 
even this he gave up, as time went on, in favour of the simple Talu, 
which consisted in passing one end between the legs and tightly tuck- 
ing it in the back. The Nampuri adopted, also, the Nayar fashion of 
the tuft on the top of the head. Like Nayar he began, also, to bathe 
twice a day in cold water and to observe what are collectively known 
as the Sixty Four Anacaras of Kerala, like pollution by approach, 
prohibition of food before immersion in water, prohibition of the use 
of dry towel for bath, the disposal of the dead within the compound 
of one’s own house, etc. 

The contact with the Nayar was responsible, also, for many 
changes in the Nampuri’s family system. Like all colonists, the Nampuris 
at first, came to Kerala leaving their womenfolk behind. As the Nayars 
followed the custom of free love, the newcomers hardly felt the 
necessity of marrying in their community and bringing their wives or 
for Brahminising the women of the land and marrying them, as was 
done by the descendants of Vis'vamitra and Agastya on the banks of 
the Kistna and the Cauvery, respectively. The Nayar custom of 
sambandham cx free love enabled the Nampuris to enjoy all the com- 
forts of a married life without any of its discomforts or responsibili- 
ties, like the maintenance of the family and rearing of children. They 
chose rather to enter into liaisons with the Nayar women, returning 
to the ancestral roof only for the annual ceremonies of the departed. 
As the eldest son usually remained at home and helped the father, 
he alone married. Thus, in course of time, it became the rule, among 
the Nampuris, for the eldest son alone to marry and continue the 
family. 

The restriction of the marriage to the eldest son led to certain 
consequences, which were both unexpected and far-reaching. When all 
the males in the community were not available for marriage, the natural 
equilibrium between the sexes could be maintained only by polygamy 
and spinsterhood, voluntary or enforced. Further, as a Brahmacarin 
has to keep his eyes away from women, purdah , also, became necessary. 
As the junior cadets could not beget lawful sons— their offspring by 
Nayar women took the caste of the mother— their obsequies had to be 
and could be performed only by their elder brother’s son. So the family 
property could not be divided equally among a father’s sons. Thus, 
indirectly, on account of the custom of free love among the Nayars, 
the Nampuri family became unique with its primogamy, impartiality 
of the family property, and seclusion of women. 

But, from the point of view of culture and civilization , this 
was no loss. The eldest son, compelled to remain at home, preserved 
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the Vedic rites with meticulous care in almost their pristine purity. It 
is doubtful whether in only other part of India they are maintained 
with such perfect conformity to ancient usage and practice. And the 
younger sons, relieved from the all-absorbing paternal obligations, de- 
voted themselves to Literature, Philosophy, Science, Medicine, Mantra 
and Tantra. The contribution of Kerala to Indian culture in these 
respects has yet to be fully described and properly assessed. 

Some Nampuri families have given up their sacramental marriage 
and patrilineal succession in favour of the free Sambandham and Meru- 
rmkkattayam ( nephew -inheritance ) of the Nayars. The most prominent 
among them are the Payyanur Ammous or uncles, the Rajahs of 
Punnattur, and the Nampis of Varakkal and Malappuram. We know 
next to nothing about the circumstances of the adoption of Nayar cus- 
toms by the Fayyanur Brahmins. The Keralolpatti , which is a collec- 
tion of Malabar legends, attributes it to Parasurama’s command. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, the Punnattur family’s degradation (?) was 
due to a voluntary act of self-sacrifice for the public welfare. Bhu- 
taraya, says the Keralolpatti, became a tyrant, and the Punnattur Nam- 
puri rid the country of the oppressor by assassinating him. On account 
of this sin of man-slaughter preying upon his mind, the conscientious 
Brahmin refrained of his own accord, from sitting along with others 
of his caste, preferring to seat himself lower down on the steps (T^ani 
we, patimel on the steps ) for which reason he came to be styled K[am- 
pati. The Nampis are supposed to have become Mammakkattayis partly 
under pressure from the Zamorin, whose hereditary ministers they 
were. He asked them, it is said, to give up their Aryan customs in 
favour of the Dravidian, in order that their great qualities, genius for 
finance and prowess on the battle-field might be conserved, the soil 
being considered more important for the hereditary tr ansmissio n of 
virtues than the seed ! No trace of the former patrilineal system re- 
mains among the Punnattur Nampatis. But, among the Payyanur 
Brahmins, both the nephew and the son perform S'raddhas for the de- 
parted. The Nampis retain the practice of tying the Mangalya-sutra 
before the Sacred Fire, which is invariably done by a member of the 
caste. If the person who ties the Tali, as it is called in Malayalam, 
lives with her as husband, his sons alone perform his funeral cere- 
monies. If, however, he does not choose to take her to wife, these 
rites are performed by his sister’s sons. 

While, among the Nam puris, only some took to the customs 
of the land of their adoption ; none of the Ksatriyas, wko came to 
Kerala, retained any of their original customs in regard to marriage 
and inheritance. Though the exact circumstances, which induced the 
Ksatriya rulers of Ksttayam, Vettem (now extinct), Parappanad, and 
Cochin, to imitate the Nayars, are still a mystery to us, the history 
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of Pantalam and PuEnar in Travancore, who came to Kerala in A.D. 901 
and 1170, respectively, points to the practical difficulty of securing 
suitabe husbands for their women in a strange land and absence of 
grown up sons to perform the obsequies as some of the probable causes 
of these momentous alterations in their age-old customs. After all, 
according to the S 'astras, a Brahmin has to propitiate the manes of 
his mother’s relatives for three generations in addition to his father’s, 
and a sister’s son is entitled to perform the paitrika karmas for the 
departed in the absence of sons or agnates. The S' astras allow, also, 
hypergamy, and Nampuris alone have the privilege of being chosen as 
consorts to the Ksatriya princesses. As a matter of fact, when males 
were adopted in these Ksatriya families, such adoptions had not always 
been confined to their particular caste. Thus, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Samanta Ksatriya family of Travancore adopted not only 
Kerala Varma from the Surya Ksatriya family of Kottayam, but, also, 
a Brahmin boy. The patrilineal Tamils who had come to make their 
fortunes in Kerala have, like the Manradis of Palghat, become Nayars 
both in name and fact. These seem to have adopted the policy of 
’While at Rome do as the Romans do’. 

4. The Influence of the jflampuri on the Klayar : If the influen- 
ce of the Nayar on the Nampuri was great, greater was the 
ascendancy of the Nampuri over the Nayar. In adopting the 
language of the Nayar as his mother tongue, the Nampuri started it on a 
career of its own. While the Pattars and the Ayyars adopted wholesale 
and without modification the Tamil spoken by the people of Tamilakam- 
and what goes under the name of Samgam Literature in Tamil is mainly the 
work of Pattars and Ayyars-the Nampuris transformed the Malayayma 
Tamil, the T amil spoken by the people or Malanad or hilly country of 
Kerala into Malayalam by the free use of Sanskrit words and terminology. 
Thanks to the Nampuris, Malayalam grew up as a separate language with 
a separate alphabet and a separate script of its own. But this was no loss 
to Sanskrit. It obtained new votaries in the Nayar descendants of Nampuri 
fathers. While the Nayars refrained from learning the Vedas and other 
sacred literature, they studied Ksvyas and other secular literature, and it 
may be said without fear of contradiction that no part of India can claim 
such a high percentage of Sanskrit knowing people, especially, among women 

as Kerala. 

The Nampuri improved the dress of the Nayar, both male and 
female. The Nayar had to wear the Talu while engaged m religious 
ceremonies. But while the males wore it only occasionally, it became a 

permanent feature of female dress. 

The Nampuris introduced among the Nayars some of their sodasa 
Samskaras. The latter began to perfrom under the guidance of the former 
the ceremonies of Ksmakaranam , A nnaprdsanam, and Caulam. Upanayanam 
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was too costly except for princes, for it required preliminary purification by 
Hiranyagarbham, or rebirth vicariously undergone by passing through the 
entrails of a golden cow. But the Talikettu or the tying of the Mahgalya 
Sutra became a common feature, and no Nayar girl was considered eligible 
for the ‘rites mysterious of connubial love’ before this ceremony. In other res* 
pects the marriage customs of the Nayars remained unaltered. In fact, as the 
junior cadets of Nampuri families could not marry till recently in their own 
caste, the Nampuris set their face against any change. They sought rather 
to perpetuate the Sambandham and its inevitable concomitant, the M arumak- 
kattayam. 

The Nayars began also to burn their dead and perform A sthisaticaya- 
namot the ceremony of collecting the bones. S'raddhas also came into 
vogue. As they were not entitled to hear the Vedas, these rites were per- 
formed without any Mantras. Though they went through them as in some 
sort of a dumbshow and the whole ritual, with all its symbolism, was 
incomprehensible and meaningless to them, they went through them with 
scrupulous attention to every detail, however simple or silly, believing that 
they had the mysterious power of speeding the departed soul on its heaven- 
ward journey. 

In religion, the influence of the Nampuri was equally great. He 
transmuted the worship of snakes into a means of controlling them. The fami- 
ly of Pampumekkat claims to possess the mystic secret. This Nampuri house is 
said to be full of deadly serpents, which may be found in all sorts of odd 
places where one least expects to find them— under the seat or under the cot, 
even in the portmanteau one may have unwittingly placed on the ground. 
Of the numerous spirits worshipped by the Nayars, M untiyan remained the 
lord of the cattle world, but Cattan underwent a two-fold transformation. 
In some places he was exalted into S 'astha and w orshipped as Hariharaputra . 
He became also the mischievous imp of Malabar magic. The Nampuris 
of Kallur and Kattumatam are believed to have a number of Cattans to serve 
them, escorting them whenever go out and carrying out all their behests, 
however difficult. Vglan became S anmiikha and Kali became Durga. The 
different methods of worshipping and propitiating these deities were embo- 
died in the Tantra~Samuccaya by Cennas Nampuri, who was born in 
A.D. 1427. 

If the Nampuris became the unrivalled dictators in matters social 
and religious, their influence in matters political was not less paramount. 
Before formal installation as rulers, the prince of Kerala had to obtain their 
blessings. They had to solemnly swear that they would protect cows and 
Brahmins. No Nayar or Ksatriya ever dared to defy a Nampuri. No 
prince, however powerful, violated the sanctuary of their settlements or 
temples without atoning for it. In P attini or fast they had a weapon which 
no prince was reckless enough to provoke them to employ. In the customary 
language of the country, a Nampuri was a Tirumanassu ‘august mind’, he was 
addressed as Tirumeni ‘Your Holiness’, his words are Kalpana ‘orders’, his 
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movements are Elunellattu ‘royal progresses’, his food, however poor, is Amri- 
tu ‘ambrosia’, his mattress, however shabby, is Pallimetta ‘royal couch’, his 
illness, however serious, was only a Covallayma ‘slight indisposition’. As Mr. 
Fawcett says, ‘His person is holy, his directions are commands, his move- 
ments are a procession, his meal is nectar, he is the holiest of human beings, 
and he is the representative of God upon earth’. For over a thousand years, 
the Nampuris have formed theocracy in Kerala, and the study of modern 
science and histroy has not yet been able to shake their hold on its people. 
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Economic System of Ancient India 

By 

BRIJ NARAIN, Lahore. 

was the economic system of ancient India ? The subject has 
been largely neglected by Indian Indologists. 

That, it was not laissez faire is clear from the ancient Indian conception 
of kingship 1 and our theory of social contract 2 3 . The king s duty of protection 
was interpreted in a very wide sense, and included not only protection against 
merchants and artizans, and natural calamities, but also poor relief®. 

Bernhard Breloer suggests State ownership of land, the most valuable 
instr umen t of production then, but this view is disputed by others. On the 
whole, it seems that the right of private property in land was recognized on 
the condition that a share of the produce was paid to the State. 

But Breloer makes a more important point when he characterizes our 
ancient economy as Planivirtschaft (planned economy). There are two and 
only two examples of planning in recent times, Russian planning and 
German planning. Russia’s First Five Year Plan was inaugurated in 1928 ; 
German planning began in 1933. Russian economy is still a planned 
economy ; the German planned system was destroyed by the last world war. 
Russian planning was based on State ownership of land and capital ; 
Germany was able to plan, and plan brilliantly, with private ownership of 
instruments of production. If our ancient economy was really a planned 

economy, it was based on free enterprise, controlled by the State. That 
such control was widely exercised is evident from our sources. But the 
subject deserves fuller investigation. 

It is impossible for the the State to effectively control agricultural 
prices unless it owns large stocks of agricultural products. Now, in ancient 
India, most taxes were collected in kind. By bringing its stocks into play 
when, and as necessary, the State was in a position to influence the 
course of prices. There are clear references in Manu and Kautilya to the re- 
gulation of prices and profits 4 5 . One may agree with Breloer when he 
says: The State has insured itself against any upsetting of its Planwirt - 
schajt. It determines the market situation and, in doing so, insures its 
position not only through the laws mentioned, but by securing the 
help of private trade through skilful manipulation’ 8 . 

1. The Indian conception of the State was paternal. See Ramayana, III. 10. 11-16 
and Mahabharata, XII. 56. 11 ; 67. 40 ; 69. 29 etc. 

2. Mahabharata, VII. 88. 5 ; XII. 13. 58 ; 78. 35-44 ; 61. 32-33. 

3. Kaufilya’s Arthas'astra, Secs. 39 and 208 and Book IV. Chapters 1 and 2. 

4. Manu's Dharmasrastra, VIII. 401-02 ; Kautilya, Secs, 205-06. 

5. Kautilya Studien, Vol. III. p. 394. 
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In recent times the control of industrial production has been 
made easier by the growth in the she of the business unit, an inevi- 
table outcome of the capitalist organisation of industry. When the 
producers are grouped together in trusts and cartels, their output and 
prices may be regulated through their associations. 

Our ancient economy was based on hand-work, and hand-workers 
are not concentrated in factories like machine-workers. Still handi- 
craftsmen may be controlled, if they are organised in guilds. From 
this point of view, the study of corporate life in ancient India is of 
the greatest interest. The guilds covered almost all branches of pro- 
duction. They, undoubtedly, existed in the epic, Buddhist and post- 
Buddhist periods. Geldner suggests that they existed even in theVedic 
age. It is in this sense that he interprets vidatha, which occurs in 
many verses of the Rgveda 1 . He finds evidence not only of guilds 
of craftsmen, but of learned people in the Vedic period 2 3 4 5 6 . Speaking of 
guilds, Dahlmann says : ‘The corporate spirit unfolds itself not only in 
trade and industry ; it penetrates all religious and scientific interests’*. 
The guilds were under State control, for their chiefs were appointed 
by the king*. According to Kautilya, the king was to live ‘as 
the only monarch of all corporations ( )’*• M 
that was indeed so, we have again no difficulty in agreeing with 
Breloer, who says : ‘The severest measures of control, rigorous 

punishments and super-imposition of its own price and economic policy 
give the State the power to control the associations of hand-workers 
as well as traders. Every member of these associations works accord- 
ing to the instructions of controlling officers®. 

Indologists might throw some more light on this, unquestionably, 
first attempt in the history of humanity to plan economic life. 


1. ZDMG. Vol. 52, pp. 733-34. 

2. Zimmer : Altindisckes Leben , p. 177. 

3. Joseph Dahlmann : Genesis des Makablmraia, Berlin* 1S99* pi X& 

4. Yajnavalkya* II* 191-92. 

5. Kautilya , Sec* 381. 

6. Breloer, loc. cit. p> 391 n. 



Origin of State in Hindu Political Theory 

By 

BATAKRISHNA GHOSH, Calcutta. 

It is curious that our ancient literature, though full of ingenious 
theories about the organisation of State, contains little about the origin of 
organised society. Kautilya, from whom most could be expected about the 
origin of State, has nothing to say on the point. Nothing, that is purely 
speculative, finds favour with Kautilya, and so he, rigorously, excludes 
from consideration the theories of origin of State which must have been 
current in his time, as we shall see below. Even the state of lawlessness 
(matsya-nyaya) is mentioned by Kautilya (1. 4), not as the primitive form 
of society which mankind has outgrown in course of evolution, but as a 
possible future condition fraught with danger if the State is not ruled 
with an iron hand. Kautilya, evidently, was not a Rousseau. But, that 
does not mean that India has not had her Rousseaus. One of them has, 
in fact, left behind a few words of digressive observation about the origin 
of State which would have enraptured Jean Jacquis had he known them. 
I mean Vasubandhu, who lived in the fifth century A.D. 

In the middle of a typical scholastic disquisition on cosmogony, 
Vasubandhu, suddenly, throws up the question : Did the men of the 
beginning of the cosmic age have kings ? The question is answered in 
the negative, because : ‘At the beginning the beings were similar to the 
gods of Rupa ; then, gradually, through the greed of relish and the 
seduction of indolence, they learnt to collect provisions, and the share- 
holders of the joint stock began to maintain a protector of the fields’. 
This seems to be the meaning of the uncertain text of the verse quoted 
by Poussin : 

an gora ; , wn|: ^rqt ^pr : n 1 * 

The beings thus deviating from the path of primitive god-like innocence 
degenerated .rapidly. ‘Then gradually arose the juice of the earth’ 
(prthivt-rasa), the taste of which has the sweetness of honey ( madhu-svadu - 
rasa). A certain creature, distiguished by the avidity of temperament, 
having smelt the flavour of this juice, tasted and ate it ; the other creatures 
also did the same afterwards. This was the beginning of alimentation by 
mouthfuls. In consequence of this mode of alimentation, the beings became 
gross and heavy in body, and their luminosity was at - an end and hence 
the darkness. But then there . appeared the sun and the moon 5 .. It is 
tempting to think what an Indian Milton would have made of this noble 

1. See L’ Abhidharmabosa de Vasubandhu, traduit et annote par Louis de la Valine 

Poussin, Troisieme Chapitre, 1926, pp. 103 ff. 
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and naive vision of the origin of life on our planet. But Vasubandhu, though 
a dry dialectician, was not at all devoid of constructive imagination. After 
describing metamorphosis of the purely luminous non-material bodies of 
the earliest god-like creatures into bodies of flesh and blood at the touch 
of sin, Vasubandhu delineates a remarkable theory of the origin of human 
society that might well have issued from the brain of a Plato or an 
Engels. He continues : ‘These primitive beings, with gross material 
bodies, became, more and more, subject to material alimentation ; sexes were 
gradually differentiated and therewith was established the rule ot kama. 
They were also seised by the thought of hoarding provisions for the 
future: ‘At first the grains necessary for the morning meal were gathered 
in the morning, and those necessary for the evening meal were gathered 
in the evening. But a lazy fellow among them began hoarding ( for luture 
meals ) and others imitated him. With the hoarding was born the idea 
of ‘mine’, i. e. the idea of property. This idea of property, necessarily, 
led to the formation of a State. For, the people now divided the nelas 
among themselves and ‘each became the owner of a field; but with 
that people also began to take forcible possession of the property of 
others ; this was the beginning of theft. Now to prevent theft, the people 
united and decided to pay the sixth part to a distinguished person ( mcinu- 
sya-vis'esa ) who whould protect the fields; to this person they gave the 
designation ksetrapa ‘ protector of the fields ’ and, as he was ksetrapa, 
he received the title ‘ k-Satriya ’. As he was highly respected ( sammata ) 
by the multitude ( mahajana ) and as he pleased (<ranj) his subjects, he 
became the raja mdhasammata , and, this was the beginning of dynasties.’ 

Such was the magnificent dream of Vasubandhu. But he was neither 
alone, nor the first in India to dream about the origin of State. The 
earliest Indian speculations of this theme are to be found, perhaps, in the 
Mahsbhaarta 1 . Here we are told that in the beginning, when there was 
no king, the lot of the people was extremely miserable, for everyone in 
that period of primitive anarchy was always on the lookout for a chance 
to destroy his weaker neighbour, just like the fish in water 2 . It is to be 
noted that here the state of matsya-nyaya is mentioned not as a future 
possibility as in Kautilya, but as a primitive form of society under which 
mankind had, actually, to suffer in the past. 

Now, how did primitive man get rid of this curse of anarchy ? By 
helping themselves, we are told. They assembled with the purpose of 
establishing order in society and bound each other closer to observe a 
number of conventions, resolving : * We shall ostracise those who will 
be found guilty of verbal or physical injury? or adultery, as well as those who 
steal other peoples’ property’ 3 . But, soon it was discovered that mere 

1. XU. 67. 17 ff. 

2. Mahabharata, XII. 67. 17 : ^ ^ 1 

3. Op. cit. XU. 67. 18-19 : SFHTWt 

«r: swssrsrra; srisjrr i 
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convention was not enough to assure order in human society : there must 
be a power to enforce the laws flowing from the conventions voluntarily 
agreed upon. So, the people turned to the ever-obliging Brahma with 
the request: ‘Oh Lord, for want of a ruler we are threatened with 
annihilation; do assign to us a ruler whom we shall all worship together, 
and, who, on his part, will safeguard our interests u . 

Moved by this appeal, Brahma asked Manu to accept the rulership 
of the mortals. But Manu had no love for the shifty mortals, and he 
seems, moreover, to have been a squeamish fellow. So, he replied, ‘lam 
afraid of the sinful acts (unavoidable in ruling) and ruling is, indeed, an 
extremely difficult task’. And, he added: ‘It is, particularly, difficult to 
rule human beings, for they are always false in conduct’®. 

The supplicating mortals hastened to assure Manu that he need 
not be afraid of sin, for ‘sin will recoil on those who commit it’ 2 3 . 
But Manu would r.ot be taken in by this diplomatic assurance. So, to 
ease his conscience, the mortals had to promise him wide privileges 

which should have been the basis of royal prerogatives claimed and 

enioyed, at least in theory, by all princes of Hindu India 4 . He was 
promised one-fiftieth of cattle and gold, and one-tenth of grains 5 . The 
last item of royal prerogative is mentioned in the corrupt hemistich 6 : 

355% ^ 1’ 

This is the reading favoured by Nllakantha. But he gives ‘ ferttl 
ddl^ as the reading of the Easterners, and, moreover, mentions 
another reading ‘ ^ ’ which has been accepted by 

Hillebrandt 7 , under the assumption that vivade here stands for vivadesu. 

According to Hillebrandt, the whole passage means that when in the 
slave-market prospective buyers try to outbid each other shouting * I 
purchase this girl, I purchase this girl ’, then a pretty slave girl should 
be set apart as the king’s share. This meaning, however, does not follow 
easily from any one of the readings mentioned by Nllakantha. Nor can 
it be conceded in deference to Hillebrandt that the word sulke of this 


1 Mahabharata, XII. 67. 20-21 : MfaTO faJWPTT f^T 1 q «T: 

2. Op. tit., XII. 67.22: Sit'!!: 'TI7RI, It I 

fcRqarrn 

3. Op. tit., XII. 67. 23 : 

4. Cf. Manu, XII. 130-131 : later traditional rate of tax is the sixth part of produce 

^fforilL^ toutilya II, 15: ftTO: ; Kalidasa {Raghuva v *a V. 8) makes 

even forest hermits pay symbolically one-sixth of gleaned corn. 

5. Mahabharata, XII. 67. 23-24 : 1 3tfl4 *TPPi‘” I 

6. Cf. the verse quoted under the preceding fn. 

7. Altindische Politik, p. 173. 
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verse signifi es ‘die Abgabe lines Madchens bun Brautkauf also Fribut 
far den konig’. Some very ancient seignioriol privilege in respect of brides 
or slave-girls seems to be the subject of this verse, but the custom must 
have completely gone out of \ ogue by the time the text of the epic was 
being finally redacted. 

From these and other passages of the M ahabharata, it will be clear 
that not only Rousseau’s noble savage, but also Hobbes’ theory of a perpe- 
tual and restless desire of power after power 1 had been anticipated by 
ancient Indian thinkers. The Indian precursors of Rousseau had accepted 
the political State as a necessary evil, as shown above. It was not other- 
wise with the Indian precursors of Hobbes, for they too considered the 
existence of State not as something obvious, but so something imposed 
on society by necessity 2 . Time and again has this theme been repeated 
in Indian literature with significant variations. Compare, for instance, 
the following three passages of the M ahabharata: 

i (XII. 15. 6). 
i (l. c. 7). 

5T3n ^ i (XII. 68. 8). 

H uma n nature, before the birth of the restrictive state, has been 
represented in these passages uniformly as malignant and revengeful. In 
this stage, man has to be ruled by force. But when the political State has 
been established, the emphasis is shifted from danda to dharma . Thus, 
we have the well-known but almost always misinterpreted principle o 
Hindu Law? recognised both in Dharmasdstra and Arthasdstra, that of 
the four sources of law, namely ethics (dharma), judicial procedure 
(vyavahara), custom (caritra) and royal edict ( raja- $ f d$ana ), each succeed- 
ing one will override the preceding ones 3 : which means that normally 
justice has to be administered according to the principles of ethics, in 
fewer cases by judicial procedure, in still fewer cases according to custom, 
and in a very few cases by royal ordinance 4 . Thus, according to Hindu 
political theory, the State is founded by danda, , but maintained by dharma . 
Even so late an author as Medhatithi 5 did not hesitate to lay down that 
kings'* authority is not supreme in matters of dharma. Royalty has been 
deified in India, but never the king himself as in Rome. In Christian political 
theory, the king as the Lord’s Anointed is entitled to absolute allegiance. 
No such personal allegiance to the king has been enjoined in Hindu 
political theory. 

X. Hobbes : Leviathan , C. XI. 

2. The Vedic conception of immanent harmony and order ( rta ) is altogether different. 

' 3. See, e. g., Kautilya , III. 1 : I 

4. No other meaning of this passage is possible if we refuse to depart from the pr inciple 
of applying Apavada-rules current in grammar and philosophy. 

5. Ad Mam , VII. 13. 
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Referring to the authorities for the law applicable to the king’s 
court of justice, Gautama ( XI. 19-20 ) mentions ‘the Veda, the Smrtis, 
the Angas and the Purana’, and then ‘the laws of countries, castes and 
families, which are not opposed to the sacred records’. After this 
occurs the following passage: 

(XI. 21), which is thus translated by Biihler : ( SBE. II. p. 237 ): ‘Culti- 
vators, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans (have authority 
to lay down rules ) for their respective classes’. On the authority of 
this translation, scholars, in recent times, have assigned definite privileges 
to trades and crafts in the times of the early Smrtis. Thus Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar ( Corporate Life in Ancient India, 1st ed., p. 6) observes- 
This ( scil. text of Gautama quoted above ) represents a fuller stage in 
the development of the guild organisation ( than that reached in the 
Jatakas ). The corporations of traders and artisans are now recognised 
by the constitution as an important factor in the State and invested 
with the highly important power of making laws for themselves’. While 
Dr. Majumdar, thus takes Gautama’s text to be a warrant for the legis- 
latives authority of trade-and craft-guilds, Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji 
finds in this passage and a number of similar texts in other Smrtis 
(VasiyJw I. 17; XIX. 7; Baudhayana I. 12, 6; Apastamba II, 15, 1 ; 
and Manu VIII. 41 and 46) evidence not only of ‘legislative indepen- 
dence , but also of ‘independent political status’ of ‘local bodies’. He 
writes (Local Government in Ancient India, 2nd. ed. p. 124):. ‘If the 
power of independent legislation is one of the criteria of an indepen- 
dent political status, it is amply fulfilled in the case of these local 
associations. They developed a distinct body of laws or bye-laws to 
regulate their work and activities, the existence and authority of which 
are clearly affirmed and admitted by our law-books’. Finally, we may 
quote the view of Dr. Beni Prashad who finds in Gautama’s text proof 
not only of legislative authority of the occupational groups, but also 
o village autonomy. He observes ( The State in Ancient India, pp. 165-66 ) • 
gran J legislative powers to’ groups or associations of men. 

ZZST n S? VJ abI< U that ? e f0ll0Wers of various occupations re- 
gulated a part of their life, and transactions by the customs which had 

n f ous y arisen among them and by the rules which were enun- 

“ll!? any em ^ en cies ... It is significant that the. cultivators 

mLn Sat * vZ S tendtnvfah* groups.. In practice it would 
village should enjoy a good deal of autonomy 1 . 
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Now it may be admitted that Gautama’s text itself contains definite 
evidence of the organisation of trades and crafts under accredited leaders. 
For, in the passage ( XI. 22 ) immediately following the one quoted above* 
we read : ‘ Having learned the ( state of ) affairs from those who ( in 
each class ) have authority ( to speak ) he shall give the legal decision’. 
( Buhler’s transl. ). This suggests that the trades and crafts of the type 
here referred to, had their recognised headmen who probably corres- 
ponded to the jetthakas of the Jataka stories- On the other hand, the 
attempt to find reference to the conditions of local government at that 
time in the passage of Gautama and similar texts is, evidently, a forced 
one. Gautama makes no mention of * local bodies ’ as such. His refer- 
ence to cultivators ( XI.21 ) may, indeed, be taken loosely to apply to a 
village unit. But none of the early Smrtis ( or for the matter of 
that, of the later ones ) credits the villages with the enjoyment of 
autonomy. ^pastamba, on the contrary, definitely speaks ( II. 10. 26. 4f ) 
of the king’s appointment of trusted officers in charge of towns and 
villages with well-defined jurisdictions and functions. ViSnu ( III. 7-15 ) 
goes a step further and mentions a chain of royal officers in charge of 
one, ten and one hundered villages with well-defined duties. From 
this it would follow that centralised administration instead of village 
autonomy was the keynote of local government in the early Smrtis. 

Above all, there are grave reasons for doubting whether Gautama 
gives any warrant for the legislative authority of the functional 
groups. The plain meaning of his text (XI. 21 ) taken in connection 
with the context seems to be that cultivators etc. are authoritative 
with regard to the usage of their respective vargas 1 . Comparing this 
text with the one immediately preceding, Gautama’s meaning appears to 
be that the customs of trades and crafts, equally with those of regions, 
caste-subdivisions and families, had legal validity. But unlike the latter 
the former ( probably because of their technical character ) required to 
be ascertained from the mouths of accredited representatives of the 
groups. That Gautama’s passage ( XI. 21 ) means nothing more than legal 
recognition of customs is very clearly expressed by the commentators. 
Thus, Haradatta says that when the spokesmen have said, * Such is 
our complete custom ( nikama acara ), the decision shall be given in 
accordance therewith’. To the same effect Maskarin observes that the 
king shall himself separately consider the customs ( acara ) as communi- 
cated to him by the cultivators and so forth, through their respective spokes- 
men and be shall give the legal decision thereafter. It will be seen 
that none of the commentators credits the trades and crafts with ‘ the 
power of making laws for themselves’. It is needless to point out that 
there is no authority in these ancient texts for the ‘ legislative inde- 

1. The term varga was defined by Katyayana at a later date as comprising 
ganas, pssandas, pugas, vratas, s'rsnis and all others who constitute groups ( verse 
682. in P. V. Kane’s ed. ). 
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pendence’ or ‘independent political status’ of the local bodies, for such 
a statement seems to be a contradiction in terms. 

Apart from the arguments given above, we may urge other con- 
siderations invalidating the alleged legislative authority of the trades and 
crafts concerned. It seems improbable, on general grouds, that the 
occupational groups could enjoy a privilege denied to the king him- 
self in the sphere of public administration. Again, the study of com- 
parative. jurisprudence is enough to show by what slow degrees legis- 
lation, .properly so-called, replaced the blind obedience to custom in 
ancient societies. 



The History and Chronology of a Nagcira Brahmin 
Family of Physicians in Gujarat ( A - D - 1275-1475) 

By 

P. K. GODE, Poona. 

I 

In a recent issue 1 of the Journal of the ' Gujarat Research Society , 
Durga Shankar K. Shastri has published an interesting article on 
‘Medical Science in Ancient Gujarat’. In this article he makes the 
following remarks* on Narayaua) who completed the commentary, vyakhya- 
Kusumavalt of S'rikanthadatta on the V rnda-madhava or Siddha-yoga of 
Vrnda:— 

‘ Narayaua (15th century )— The manuscript evidence of the 
Kusumavalt , a gloss by S'rikantha on the V rnda-madhava indicates that 
a Vaidya named Narayaua, the son of Bhamalla and a nagir by caste is 
said to have completed the above gloss, which was left unfinished by 
its author through fear of its becoming too bulky®. Nothing certain is 
known about his date and domicile. He is obviously later than S'rlkautha, 
who lived in Bengal in the 13th century. He is more over earlier than 
the 17th century for a MS. of the completed Kusumavalt written in 1630 
A.D. is availble. It is highly probable that it took a long time for 
S'rikantha's commentary to reach Gujarat and, on the other hand, it might 
have been not too long an interval to blend the two works. It is, there- 
fore, likely that Narayaua lived in the 15th century. As remarked above 
Vagbhata’s commentary written in Bengal in the 13th century was studied 
in Gujarat in the 15th, Similarly, the comments on the V rnda-madhava 
were perhaps studied in the same period and some one tried to fill in 
the lacuna. Narayaua is associated with Gujarat merely because he 
was a "Hagir. From amongst the numerous commentaries on the Sanskrit 
iworks on ancient medicine, not one can be credited to Gujarat. Hence 
the- importance of Narayaua’. 

These remarks of D. K. Shastri are quite reasonable in the light 
of evidence adduced by him. I propose, however,* to record in this paper 

1. Vol. VII. Nos. 2 and 3, April and July 1945, pp. 75-88. 

2. Ibid. p. 83. 

3. The Anandas'tama ed. of Vrnda-madhava contains the following verses .at the 
.end of .the text : 

j ." .... sen^prr. gprr n 

vaiMk'iW'W l 

Trrcmt f^urd fimr flrowprr n 
£fol'l[cr 
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some reliable evidence which throws a flood of light on the family of 
Narayana Bhisaj and its history for about 200 years, say between A. D. 
1300 and 1500. This evidence will, also, clarify the date of Narayana 
who is - assigned by Mr. Shastri to 15th century. It will also be seen 
from my evidence that the interest of the several members of this family 
of Nagar Brahmins in the theory and practice of medicine remained un- 
broken for about two centuries. 

Aufrecht records, CC. I. p. 289 the following works of Narayana Bhisaj 1 : 
(1) khn 88, (2) K 218, (3) B. 4. 242 and 

(4) Ifn^t B. 4. 244. The MSS. of the above works on medicine are not 
available to me for examination. I am, therefore, unable to say if 
'Narayana Bhisaj who completed ^TR-^n-^^FTT^f of S'rikanthadatta is identical 
with his namesake, the author of these works. The catalogues, in which 
these Sanskrit works are mentioned, do not describe the MSS. recorded 
and, consequently, it is difficult to say if these works were composed 
by the Nagara Brahmin,- Narayana Bhisaj who completed S'rikanthadatta’s 
commentary on the V mda-madhava or Siddha-yoga. The only MS. of 
recorded by Aufrecht (CC. I. p. 618) is No. 375 of 1882- 
83 in the Govt. MSS. Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona. This 
work has -been published 2 . 

In his History of Ayurveda ( ), written in Gujarati 
( Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad, 1942, p. 180 ), D. K. 
Shastri makes the following remarks about stkfto : 

composed a commentary called the on of l 5 ?. 

This also composed a commentary on the . He lived in 

the 14th century. His commentary, incomplete in parts, was completed 
by son of of as stated at the end of the Anandalrama 

ed. of the 5TOI-|p# 

I propose now to connect our Narayana Bhi$aj of ?TFR%r with the 
family of another Nagara Brahmin who composed a work called 

the in A D. 1457 and on whom I published a paper in 1940 in 

the Journal of Oriental Research , Madras (Vol. XV. Parti, pp. 74*81). 
Rao Bahadur P. C- Divanji published a Gujarati ’rendering of this paper 
in a Gujarati journal. Evidently, D. K. Shastri has not seen my paper 
or this Gujarati rendering. In my paper under reference I have recorded 
the following facts-:— 

1. This *fKi*RT should not be confounded with 'TTCRW who composed a commen- 
tary on fawfl of Wf'R, called . This author was the son of fiRRg and 

younger brother of (See MSS. Nos. 622 of 1855-1902 and 947 of 1884-87 in 

the Govt. MSS. Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, described by Dr. H. D. Sharmaon 
pp. 113-115 of his Des. Cata. of Vaidyak MSS. I_B. O. R. Institute J Vol. XVI. Part 
I, 1939). 

2. Ed, by Hnumafita Sastri Padhye, Poona, 1894, 
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(1) 3RS51 composed his in A. D. 1457. 

(2) He belonged to *rraf5$5r and was the son of as stated 

by him in the following verse:— 

SRgffrt TTf tt>l«HW * « T: 5FPTI IRll’ 


(3) His father was the son of sn^raoi, as stated by aRR in 

the following verses 

HlWHISHSTJ i 

nwgjreFsr gsm sr&rtsiR ii^fcii 

51RW1OT5I: sff*rTC( fg3i: I 

OraRRi srciSt sricfcn 5^1 11’ 

(4) srr belonged to *tm 5F#, as stated by him in the following 


verse :— 


3T5Rto WpETRI (?#) STcttl^T II ’ 


by 


(5) 3RR states that he was a resident of a town («RR) founded 

srftwr? .- 


‘arffwr^n^R^ fef|?nsrcifasr rewrite: 1 


*=sRfcr 


*rrai: 11 ’ 


‘ssf^raT^Wil’ mentioned in the above verse cannot be Ahmadnagar ( founded 
by Ahmad Nizam Shah in A. D. 1494 ). It may be identical with Ahmeda- 
bad ( founded in A. D. 1513 ) or Ahmadnagar ( now Himmatnagar, the 
capital of Idar State [founded in A. D. 1427]). Both these towns were 
founded by Amad I of Gujarat before A. D. 1457, the date of the 
of WR. 


(6) One was the Guru of 3RR, as stated in the following 


verse 

spur i 

sqPRT fetrre RRRWR: IR»ll’ 


One alias , the commentator of the JTfivnR , was 

a contemporary of Kamadeva, the Kadamba ruler of Goa, one of whose 
inscription is dated A. D. 1393. 


(7) 3I5R describes his father *PR*T as frf^. ‘minister ^ and, 

also, as (1) faRR*: ‘ physician to kings ’ and (2) usngif^Tn 

if ‘proficient in the veterinary science dealing with elephants 

as himself. 

(8) spri calls himself a of He also calls 

himself ‘ proficient in many sciences He also styles himself 

as ‘expert in medical science’ (like his father expert 

in verterinary and general medicine ). 
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The identity of Narayana Bhisaj ( who completed the 
of ) with jirptoi the grandfather of of A.D. 1457 will be 

clear from the following tabulated statement : — 




grandfather of 


(1) He calls himself i.e. 

son of 3TIJT33S ( or vfWSsS ). . 


(1) 3R??t tells us that his grand- 
father was sttctooi and that he be- 
longed to family). 


(2) He calls himself as descended 
from !TFr? ( Nagara family). 

(3) He calls himself 


(2) sniper also states his own caste 

as ‘jnn^-grRr’. 

(3) srscT calls his grandfather as 

and his father, *p*5*f, son of 
sjRwn as fwarc and 


The identity of the names *mr00l5, and ^rfh ( or -fFR W ) 

as revealed by the statements of spret and is not accidental 

but real. I have, therefore, no doubt that Narayana Bhisaj who com- 
pleted the s*rp?*n-§?girra^t is identical with the grandfather of arsRf 

of A.D. 1457. If this identity is accepted, we can easily see how the study 
of medicine was continued in this Nagara family from the grandfather to 
the grandson, as represented in the following genealogy and its chronology:— 


Genealogy 

*rro(?T)® 


— >4TfNTOO^?r 

— >«rs?t 




(fvrq^; and 

(ffcqfferenfoO 





in A.D. 1457 

Chronology 

c. A.D. 
1275-1350 

c. A.D. 
1325-1400 

c. A.D. 1375-1450 

c. A.D. 
1400-1475 


As regards the chronology, given in the above table, I have , to observe 
as follows . 

(1) was the pupil of whose date is about 1240 

A.D. ( vide Hoemle : Osteology, p. 17 ). 

(2) The date of the author of would be 

c. A. D. 1225-1300. 
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(3) sn?re<Ji fvrq^ who completed is, therefore, later 

than A.D. 1300. In the above table, I have assigned him to the period 
A.D. 1325-1400. 

(4) the son of stRRoi faqt^, may be safely assigned to the period 
A.D. 1375-1450. 

(5) SR*?!, son of q«r^q, composed his srw- 8^ in A.D. 1457, when he 
was a f^nuftq;. He, therefore, may be assigned to the period A.D. 
1400-1475. 

(6) the great grandfather of srr, has been assigned by me 
to the period A.D. 1275-1350. He appears to have been contemporaneous 
with 

I believe that the above chronology is quite reasonable within the 
limits available to me, viz. c. A. D 1240, the date of and A.D. 

1457, the date of srsRt . In this manner, by linking up the evidence given 
by qRRTO and that given by sir, we have been able to give the 
history and chronology of this Nagara family of physicians for 200 years 
(A.D. 1275-1475 ). 

It would appear from my evidence that belongs to the 

14th century and not the 15 th century to which D. K. Shastri has 
assigned him in his article, srr calls himself as i. e. born 

in the family. This vague statement of R-a about his great grand- 

father is clarified by his grandfather -THRoi faq^, who expressly calls 
himself . The great grandson had a vague memory of his great 

grandfather, but the grandfather had no such vagueness in calling himself 
‘ the son of It is, therefore, clear that the genealogy 

established by me in this paper, viz. (A.D. 1457 ) 

is accurate and reliable. 

9RR, frequently, calls his father as ‘minister’ and ^qotqf 

faq*q*: * Royal Physician '. We must investigate the name of the king at 
whose court he flourished and served as minister. Is it possible to suppose 
that ( c. 1375-1450 A.D. ) was patronised by Ahmad I of Gujarat 
(A.D. 1411-1442)? In this connection I may point out that Mahamud 
Begda, the grandson of Ahmad I, had a court Pandit, Udayaraja 1 , who 
composed a poem called the TrafeqV^ between A.D. 1458 and 1469. 

1. Vide my paper : Date of Rctjavinoda of Udayaraja, a Hindu Court Poet of 
Mahamud Begda, in the Journal of the Bombay University, 1940, pp. 102-115. 3^^ 

refers to the following Sultans of Gujarat 

5^K (A.D. 1392-1410); son of 5^; ( A.D. 1411-1442) ; 

son of WCRq (A.D. 1442-1451) ; (Begda) son of q*R5(A.D. 1458-1511). 
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Ahmad I of Gujarat ( A.D. 1411-1442 ) twice attacked Malwa ( in A.D. 
1419 and 1422 ), without being able to capture Hoshang Ghori, who was 
ruling at Mandu fort between A.D. 1405 and 1432. I have proved, 
elsewhere 1 , that Hoshang Ghori had a Jain Prime Minister of the name 
son of and grandson of sfernj of This TrglsnsrPT 

jpjgst was a Jain srsr-trfcr and composed several Sanskrit works like 

and . He flourished between 

A.D. 1405 and 1432, the period of Hoshang Ghori’s rule at Malwa. 
This of Malwa should not be confounded with 

of Gujarat ( A.D. 1375-1450 ) who was his contemporary with a different 
genealogy. 


1. Vide my article : The Genealogy of Mandana, the Jain Prime Minister of Malwa, 
between A, D. 1405 and 1432, in Jaina Antiquary, 1944. 



Machiavellism in Ancient India 

By 

INDRA, Lahore. 

6 Prophets with arms succeed and not with sweet language' such 
is the dictum of those who profess to have a realistic conception of State. 
According to them, force is the ultimate ratio of State, strength its only 
virtue and success its only aim. They hold war to be a potent instru- 
ment of national strength. It is the only profession worthy of a 
prince, who should have To other design, thought or study except 
war'. Success being the end of State, all means including cruelty, 
treachery and hypocrisy are held honourable for its realisation. Ma- 
chiavelli— the prince among realists— observes that a king should not be 
superstitiously exact in the observance of promises, pledges and trea- 
ties made by him. He must appear all sincerity while making them, 
but he should break them whenever they stand in the way of his 
success. He should not mind being terrible at home and cruel abroad. 
He should make his people either contented or too weak to protest. 
As regards his relations with other people, Machiavelli writes in 
his Prince , 4 He who usurps the government of any State is to 

execute and put in practice all the cruelties, which he thinks material, 
at once \ Further he says. Tor, whosoever conquers a free town 
and does not demolish it, commits a great error ; and may expect to be 
ruined, because whenever the citizens are disposed to revolt they betake 
themselves, of course, to the blessed name of .liberty and the laws of 
their ancestors, which no length of time nor kind usage whatever 
will be able to eradicate'. 

Thus, broadly speaking, Machiavellism stands for justification of 
all means moral or immoral, fair or foul, straight or crooked for realisation 
of the supreme end, i. e. the preservation and expansion of State. It 
is not ashamed of a display of naked wickedness' and of ‘cool, judi- 
cious, scientific atrocity fit only for fiends and not for even the most 
depraved men' 1 . 

Such Machiavellism certainly did not exist in ancient India, although 
we confess that sometimes principles of morality were not strictly ad- 
hered to . in the observance of national policy. But statecraft, generally, 
was considered to be a clean game, wherein everything was' to be above 
board. A war diplomat did depart, on occasions from the highest 

1. T. Macswiney : Principles of Freedom-, pp. 162 1 • 

S. 33— II . 
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standards of ethics, but a statesman in peace-time did not allow him- 
self to be swayed by considerations of expediency against those of 
morality. YajSavalkya, Manu, Gautama and Baudhayana 1 — all ancient law- 
givers— are agreed on the moral dictum that ‘a king should not betray 
his conscience for amy material gain’. The Mahabharata goes one step 
forwards and unmistakably lays down its verdict : ‘If he ( king ) 
were to get the possession of the whole world by resorting to base 
methods, he should reject the suggestion’ 2 . Indeed , righteousness was 
insisted upon in day to day administration as well as in the conduct 
of general diplomatic relations with other countries. 

Even war itself was held to be a religious practice, to be devoid 
of wile, guile and other low arts. It was to be fought on lines of 
righteouness. Dharma was to guide the conduct of warriors, who had 
rather to sacrifice their lives than to adopt ignoble means for securing a 
victory over the enemy. Kuta-yuddha was a rare phenomenon, resorted 
to only when the opponent was unscrupulous and played foul game. 
‘ Tit for tat ’ in warfare was held a pardonable crime. From the point 
of view of ethical sternness, such reprisals or retaliatory measures may 
not find any justification, but expediency did compel contending parties 
some times to take refuge under these responsive strategems. It is in this 
spirit that even the Vedas have supported wars of may a against mayavins 
who thrive on this art 3 . The Mahabharata and other texts, also 4 , have 
eulogised kuta-yuddhas as effective devices to meet villainy? treachery 
and other low practices on the part of an unconscientious enemy. Other- 
wise, in dharma-yuddhas, strict war-morality was laid down. Its trangression 
was severely reprehended. The canons of chivalry were, as a rule, observed 
and only in exceptional cases a departure was made from them. As we 
have already pointed out war was treated as a religious ceremony, where 
even the mounting of a chariot was propitiated by the utterance of sacred 
mantras 5 and in the same manner riding on war-elephants was accompanied 
by rites and rituals. The marching of an army required observance of 
many religious ceremonies wherein gods were invoked, divine forces were 
summoned and many other acts of merits were performed. 

Much has been said about Cahaky’s Machiavellism. He is said 
not to have hesitated to permit unscrupulous and unfair acts for the good 
and the greatness of the State. His treatise, Arthas'astra, has been often 
compared to The Prince of Machiavelli. His critics have found out 
the following traits of Machiavellism in his Arthas'astra:— 

1. Cf. Yajnavalkya, 1.326; Manu, VII. 87; Gautama, X, 16 and Baudhayana, 1. 18 ; 39. 

2. Mahabharata (<zjnnti), XCVI. 10. 

3. R gveda , 1. 11. 1. 

4. Mahabharata, II. 69 and s ’ukraiilti, V. 10. 

5. Pjraskara-Grhya-Sntra, III. 14 ; 15. 
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( 1 ) To Kautilya, State is everything. He holds State to be an end in 
itself. Machiavelli also held the same view. 

(2) Kautilya's motto is ‘ atmodayak paraglcinih'i i.e. self-aggrandise- 
ment at the expense of others. Machiavelli, also, advocated expansion of 
one's country at any cost to others. 

(3) For the purpose of fulfilling the above motto, an enemy was to 
be vanquished at any sacrifice of men and money. 

(4) For securing the end, no means was considered to be dishonour- 
able. No moral scruples were allowed to stand in the way of achieve- 
ment of the object. Even prostitution was legalised for getting secrets 
of an enemy. All this is Machiavellism in letter and in spirit. 

(5) Canakya does not mind even the use of poisons for the assasina- 
tion of rivals. 

(6) He openly favours war and militaristic organisation of the State. 

(7) A stupendous department of espionage suggested by him shows that 
he conceived State to be a mere power-system, resting on its own majesty, 
existing in its own right, irresponsible and above law. He does not 
believe the State to be a welfare-system at all. Everyone amongst the 
people was to be overshadowed by spies, who were to wander every- 
where in the guise of artisans, cratfsmen, actors, dancers, singers, players 
of musical instruments, buffoons, bards, acrobats, jugglers etc. They 
went over to the side of the enemy and took service to secure for them- 
selves the privilege of free ingress, stay and egress. They could even 
cause the escape of hostages of their country under some guile or other. 

(8) In short, both Kautilya and Machiavelli favoured the subordi- 
nation of ethical principles to considerations of expediency. 

(9) One writer says, 6 A study of Kautilya leads to the inference 
tiiat sacrifices of human lives, caused through secret agents for State-ends 
in inter-statal discords, in measures against sedition within the State or 
against enemy ? were not generally regarded as obstacles at which the 
State would stick; the interest of the kingdom and monarch and their 
self-preservation, being regarded as justifying the application of the means'. 

(10) This is why Kautilya has been referred to with contempt in 
several texts of the Sanskrit literature. ViSakhadatta 1 calls him kutilamati 
or ‘.one with croocked intellect', Bana 2 styles his Arthas'ctstra as a 
treatise on villainy, and the author of PaHcatantra , while calling him an 
accomplished statesman and diplomat, observes that he had an unscrupulous 

1. Cf. Mudrarsthsasa , Act, I. 

2. Cf. Kadambari* Part I. 
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mind, which did not hesitate to devise the destruction of an enemy by all 
means, fair or foul. MaHjus'rtmula-kalpa, (cf. Sec. 452 ff.) the newly discovered 
authoritative historical treatise, has surpassed all previous detractors of 
Caflakya and has denounced him in most vehement terms, calling him 
‘ durmati ’, ‘ krodhana ‘ papaka ’ etc., implying that he had a most perverted 
intellect, always full of rancour towards others, with no other thoughts 
except those of foul sins and despicable crimes. 

Indeed, it is a fairly long catalogue of charges against one who, 
otherwise, is spoken of as the first regenerator of Aryavarta, who brought- 
cosmos out of chaos and established the first consolidated united State 
in India. We easily forget that, he lived and laboured in extraordinary" 
circumstances. India was plunged in confusion and disorder. The concep- 
tion of one unified State did not exist. It was a vision which Canakya 
alone saw and tried to translate into practice. Dauntless and determined, 
he did succeed in executing in action what he believed to be a practicable 
ideal. He had seen a dream of India’s political boundaries coinciding 
with her geographical boundaries. Stupendous were the difficulties in 
the way of realisation of this dream. He, as a realist, did face boldly 
and surmounted them. His efforts were crowned with success to a 
Considerable extent and his India did extend from Afghanistan to Deccan 
and from Bengal to Kathiawar. 

As regards the charge-sheet against this great genius, we should 
admit that it is not possible to defend him in all respects. Yet, bearing 
in mind the above-mentioned exceptional conditions, we should take a 
lenient view of the matter. His suggestions for the engagement of 
prostitutes and secret spies for the promotion of interests of the State cannot be 
justified, but his views about war, extermination of enemies and strong 
government are quite understandable. To say that he always advocates 
unscrupulous measures is exaggarated for we find him equally strongly 
enjoining on the king to follow the path of virtue and observe all bounds 
of propriety laid down by the s'gJtras 1 . The comparison between Kautilya 
and Machiavelli is not tenable. For, Machiavelli has no relieving features. 
He advises the king, plainly, to be a brute and a lion in order to* crush, 
his foes. Towards his own subjects, also, he should be as cruel as possible. 
For achieving his ends, he should deem no means dishonourable.- In a 
happy contrast, we find Canakya advocating the principle of paternal 
kingship by which a monarch was to regard himself as the father of his 
subjects, in whose, welfare lay his welfare, and- in whose woe lay his 
woe®. He never advises the king to act like a brute or a ferocious lion. 

1. Arthas'nstra , I. 3. ... 

2. Ibid o 1.19. ■ ■ - ... 
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Except in war or other exceptional circumstance, he does not support depaj 
ture from moral ideals. He advocates re-capture of lost power by any mean 
for the strong and capable alone can effectively do an act of virtue 1 2 . H 
was not a rank militarist. His sextuple policy and fourfold expedien 
indicate that when all other measures were exhausted, then and the 1 
alone, he was in favour of resorting to a war. Kalidas Nag ha 
summed up very beautifully the position of CaUakya in the matter 
‘ The so-called Hindu Machiavelli, though very independent in thought 
is not non-moral. When the advantages by peace and war are equal 
one should prefer peace, because in war are found exhaustion, expenditure 
evil and sin. The war is considered here as by the masters of the schoc 
of dharma as the last recourse. And when employed, the conquest mus 
immediately be followed by conciliation’ ®. That MaHjus'rtmtila-'kalpa ha 
been very severe in its condemnation of CaPakya which might have been du 
to his having put a ban on embracing monkish life without th 
permission of the State and having been hard on Buddhists otherwise also. S' 
the Buddhist history has taken its revenge by calumniating him. 

The indictment that at least in the actual conduct of war, CaUaky 
advocated a whole science of sowing suspicions among allies, treaso; 
in army, disaffection or revolt in kingdoms 3 may be dismissed by repeatin 
our observation that in a kuta-yuddha only these artifices were held a 
tolerable. When a fight diverged from the plane of morality, then ai 
enemy was not to be treated as a person amenable to ethical standard 
and was to be uprooted by all means possible. ‘ If the enemy fough 
deceitfully, he should be paid in his own coins. If, however, he fight 
fairly, he should be resisted fairly’ 4 . 


1. Paras'ara Smrti, I. 42. 

2. Kalidasa Naga : Diplomatic Theories of Ancient India, p. 30. 

3. Cf. Rapson : History of India, p. 470. 

4. Cf. Mahabharata, (s 'anti), XCV. 9. 



The Tamilian Cultural Heritage 

By 

N. KANAKARaJA IYER, Pudakkottani. 

It is a well accepted tradition in Tamil literature that there 
were three Sangams in the Tamil country. Pandyas, who are men- 
tioned in the As'oken edicts, were the first race of kings who shoul- 
dered the responsibility of fostering their language and literature in the 
early Christian era and even some centuries before. Cholas and 
Cheras also did their bit towards the common good. Nowhere else in 
the world can we come across a tradition of the gathering of many 
poets under the patronage of a kingly race and leaving to the pos- 
terity a rich literature, which proclaims to this day the greatness of 
a selfless people. T holkappiam is the oldest extant grammar of this 
people. Thinikkural is one of the finest gems of literature that any 
language can possess. It stands second only to Bhagavad-gtta in its 
service to humanity through its many translations. In its three sections, 
it treats of dharma, niti and love, respectively. Its metrical trans- 
lation into English by the Oxonion savant Dr. Pope merits all praise. 
There are many other works of art in Tamil. The ancient poetry 
depicts the life of the people graphically. Love and war being the 
two great and eternal themes of poetic expression, the modes of 
expression in these two themes were studied deeply. Akam is the term 
in Tamil literature for love, and Pur am stands for war. There are 
thousands of verses on these two branches of human expression, all of 
which were approved by the Sangams of those days. 

Tholkappianar, the greatest Tamil grammarian, who lived about 
the seventh or sixth century B. C., has systematised the whole technique 
of poetic expression in his monumental work. The third part of his 
work is, really, a mine of information for all students of ancient 
civilisation. He gives seven phases to the Akam and another seven phases 
to Puram. These he calls by the name of T hinal, which signifies in 
Tamil, the land, the caste and the character of people. The land was 
divided into five kinds. The people were also divided into five kinds 
according to the land they lived in. Their character, also, was named 
after their land. For instance, Mullen stands for forest land as well 
as the character of the people that live there. 

In the Sangam literature love takes the lion’s share, and war has 
a minor place in it. We shall go through some war-songs and study 
the ethics of those people through them:— 
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‘May he live long our great king Kudumi, 

Who proclaims to the people in his enemy country, 

We are going to send our arrows soon 

Hence fly ye who have no sons to perform 

Their funeral rites. Brahmins of docile nature 

And cows also may seek protection. Women and sickly people 

Will do well to go to places of safety’. (Pur am four Hundred). 

A poet gives advice to his patron in the following lines 
‘You know well who are your servants. 

You never believe in the words of calumniators. 

If ever you see a crime through your own investigation, 
You punish the culprit according to law ; 

Even, then, if he comes and prostrates at your feet, 

You lessen the punishment.’ ( ibid. ). 

A poet praises a Chera king in this way 

‘Even if it were possible to measure the depth of the great ocean, 
the length and breadth of the great earth, this expanse of space and 

the four quarters, you are immeasurable in your depth of knowledge, 

kindness, large-heartedness and prowess. The people who live 
under your protection do not know . any oppression other than the 
oppressive heat of the sun. They do not know any killing-bow 
but the rainbow. They know not any weapon other than their 
plough’ ( ibid. ). 

Two cousins were intent on a fratricidal war. A great poet 

goes to them and advises them. Both belong to the Chola family 

of Kings : — 

‘He is not wearing the palmyra flower. Nor is he wearing the 
margosa flower. Yours as well as his garlands are of the selfsame Athi 
flowers. Even if one of you gets himself vanquished, it is your great 
race that gets the odium. It is uncommon to hear that both can 
win. Hence, I say, it is unbecoming of you to enter in such frat- 
ricidal wars’ ( ibid. ). 

A very young Pandya king is besieged by several chieftains at the 
same tim e. He flares up and proclaims thus 

‘The kings and chieftains who had the boldness to form an un- 
holy combination and try to attack me think that I am young and 
inexperienced in the art of war, deserve all derision. I say today 
before all assembled heroes that if I am not able to vanquish all my 
foes, I shall be considered a tyrant who is ill-spoken of by his own 
subjects. May the great poet leave my land without any thought of 
praising me’ ( ibid. ). 
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The Puram four Hundred is an anthology of four hundred 
verses, compiled in the early Christian centuries. The heroism of many 
kings, chiefs and even women of warlike classes is to be heard of 
in these verses. 


Love themes find several kinds of expression in Tamil literature. 
There are more than fifty thousands lines of poetry on love, all of 
them belonging to the third Sangam period. Here are a few readings 
from this collection. A maiden friend says about her mistress, the 
lady of the piece 

‘Not that he has come here once or twice only, he has come 
here many a day and tried to impress me through his fine words. 
He succeeded at . last in taking me into his confidence. Now he 
has left our lady as the honey that leaves its comb when it is ripe. 
I know not where he is now but my mind weeps like a great down- 
pour of rain in another land’. 


Says a lady-love, when she knows that her lover has gone to 
foreign lands to earn money : — 

‘He who has gone to far off lands in quest of wealth does not 
care for youth. Not knowing where he is, this rainy cloud tries to 
laugh at my predicament, with her teeth M ukai flowers’. 

‘We know, my love, that your lord could not have dug deep 
this earth of ours and gone into concealment. He could not have 
climbed the skies. He could not have walked in ocean with his own 
feet. He must he in one of our towns, cities or villages. It would 
be easy to find him out if we go to each and every one of thpsp 
places and look for him’. 


Here is another similar expression : — 

Despair not, my lovely friend. He, your lord, feels your separa- 
tion much. He fears odium. The discolouration in your face and body 
on account of this separation will not sit permanently on you as is 
said of the wealth earned by a great soul who knows his duty to 
Humanity and the impression of every thing humane’. ' 


Human life, as liked by the Tamils, can be studied by going through 
° f 2 r eat depth and erudition. The Tamil language has 
served as a great medium for expressing very fine shades of political, 
moral, ethical, religious and philosophical thoughts through verses as short as 
the Rural ! of twp lines and as long as the ten idylls of several hundred 
^ S ' -l T ' civilisation of a great people lies in their out-look on life 

-r 6 t , re , atment tiiat they mete out to their neighbours. It was 
the lamil land that. received all people with open heart and hands, 

and allowed them to live here as if this was their own motherland. 



The Garuda-dhvaja of Heliodorus 

By 

M. GOVIND PAI, Manjeshwar. 

At Besnagar near Bhilsa in the extreme South of the Gwalior 
State there stands a stone column which is 2l| ft. in height. Its 
shaft is a monolith octagonal at the base, sixteen-sided in the middle 
and thirtytwo-sided above with a garland dividing the upper and 
middle portions. This column contains an inscription in Brahml 
characters which is in two parts and reads as follows 1 


A. 

1. srar 

2. lifter f[sr] wrnr- 

3. 

4. 

5. srafsrfoaH grq-[ • ]<tt hspih ^ 

6. tTraror 

7. srefTHS. 

B. 

1. [ g ]wgf^aif^r 

2. sprit?. 

(A) ‘This Garuda-column of Vasudeva(Visitu or KrSna ) the god 

of gods , was erected here by Heliodorus , a worshipper of Visnu (or KrSna), 
the son of Dion, and an inhabitant of Taxila, who came as Greek 

ambassador from the Great King Antialkidas to King KasT-putra Bhagabhadra, 
the Saviour, then reigning prosperously in the 14th year of his kingship 

( B ) 'Three immortal precepts ( footsteps ), when practised lead to 
heaven , self-restraint, charity, conscientiousness'. 

It thus appears that this column was erected by Heliodorus son 
of Dion and a Greek ambassador from the court of maharaja Amta* 
likita or Antialkidas to that of Rajan Bhagabhadra. Now, who is this 
Greek king Antialkidas and who again is king Bhagabhadra? When 
did they flourish and when was this column erected ? 

After the death of Alexander ( 323 B.C. ) of Macedonia and the 
subsequent partition of Triparadisus ( 321 B.C. ), Seleucus I recovered 

1. Cf. JRAS. 1909, pp. 1087-94; Rapson : Ancient India, p. 157. 

S. 34-11 
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Babylon and made himself king of Syr a ( 312-280 B.C. ). In about 
305 B.C. he led an expedition against India in which he was defeat- 
ed by .the Maurya Emperor Chandragupta, who consequently obtained 
from him the cession of the southern half of Afghanistan and the 
whole of Baluchistan. Bactria 1 2 , corresponding to northern Afghanistan, 
which had been planted thickly with Greek colonies by Alexander, 
remained, however, with Seleucus, In the reign of Antiochus II 
( 261-246 B.C. ) grandson of Seleucus, Diodotus the satrap of Bactria 
rebelled and had himself proclaimed its king in about 250 B.C. In c. 
230 B.C. Euthydemus was on the throne of Bactria, and he was 

succeeded by his son Demetrius in c. 190 B.C. In c. 175 B.C. when 
Demetrius was on a campaign in India, another Greek Eucratidas 
wrested his throne and made himself king of Bactria. In c. 155 B.C. 
when the S'akas had driven out the Greeks from Bactria, Greek power 
in Bactria ceased. Thenceforth the Yavana, i. e. the Greek princes are 
met with only in kingdoms South of the Hindukush, and they are 
divided into two rival "dynasties, the successors of Eucratidas in the 
Kabul valley and in north-west India, and the successors of Euthy- 
aemus in the eastern region of the Punjab. 

in c. 130 B.C. a people known to the Chinese historians as 

the Yue-chi, drove the S'akas out of Bactria, whereupon the latter 
went westward and settled in Seistan, i.e. Sakastan. When in c. 

10U b.U. they were expelled thence by the Parthian Emperor 
Mithraaates 11, they took their way to India and occupied the terri- 
tories wmch were ruled over by the Yavanas, and therewith the 
Yavana rule, which lasted in those Indian provinces from c. 175 to c. 
90 B.C., came to an end. 

Among those two rival Yavana families, there was a king 

Antialkidas in the family of Eucratidas as is evident from his coins 
struck in the district of Taksas^ila 3 , and in neither of those families 
was there any other king of that name. No doubt it is this king who 
is mentioned as king Antalikita on the column of Heliodorus. His 
coins bear these legends, Greek on the obverse and Prakrit the 
Kharostbi script on the reverse 3 .— 

obv- Basileos nik&phoros Antialkidon. 
rev. Maharajasa jctyadharasa Atntialikitasa. 

The reverse legend is an exact translation of the obverse, 
Maharaja ( =Skt. Maharaja ) being the Prakrta equivalent of the Greek 

1. Bactria is mentioned as Balhika in the Atharvaveda (V. 5. 5, 7,9), as 
in the Rama y ana ( KisMndha,' 42.6 ) and the MaJmbimrata ( Bhlsma-parva/ 9.47 ), and 
•Bactrian products are referred to as Bshlavkya in the Arthas>astra, (Mysore, 1919, p. 79). 

2. Cambridge History of India ( CHI . ), I, p. 558, 

3. Ibid., p, 591 and plate ' Vi [I. 43. 
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Basileus ‘ monarch and jayadhara that of niksphoros ‘bearer of victory, 

victorious Since it is not possible to fix his regnal period exactly, all 

that can be said at present is that he ruled sometime between c. 155 

B.C. when Eucratidas became king of Bactria and c. 90 B.C. when 
the S'akas established themselves in the territories of his successors. The 
coins of Antialkidas ( with the type ‘ Pilei ’ ) indicate that he was the 
king of Taksas'ila 1 . 

In the PuraUas we are told that the kings of the Maurya dynasty 
of Chandragupta ruled for 137 years 2 , whereupon the S'unga dynasty 
ruled for 112 years 3 . And when the last of S'ungas, Devabhuti, had 
reigned 10 years, he was dethroned by his minister Vasudeva of the 
Kanvayana family whereupon the S'unga dynasty came to an end 3 . We 
further learn from the Puranas that the father and the immediate 
predecesor of Devabhuti, who is called Bhaga in some of them and 
Bhagavata in others, ruled for 32 years 4 . And from the Pur anas, again, 
we know, for certain, that there was no other king of the name Bhaga or 
Bhagavata in any of the ancient dynasties. His name appears as Bhaga- 
vata on a fragment of another column which is now found at Bhilsa, 
but which is supposed to have been taken there from Besnagar, and it 
is dated in his 12th regnal year 5 . There cannot be any doubt, there- 
fore, that the king Bhagabhadra mentioned on the Besnagar column of 
Heliodorus is none else than the king Bhagavata, the penultimate king 
of the S'unga dynasty. 

In one of the dramas of Kalidasa, the Malavikagnimitra ( Act V ), 
the name of the founder of the S'unga dynasty, Pusyamitra, is 
so closely connected with the city of Vidis'a ( %f^T: ), i- e. the 

modern Bhilsa, that that city would naturally seem to have been his 
capital, and it would not, therefore, be unnatural to conclude that it 
was also the capital of his successors, and especially, however, of the 
king Bhagavata, and this inference is further strengthened by the fact 
that the fragment of his column as well . as the column of Heliodorus 
are found in its vicinity. 

Now Chandragupta is known to have acceded to the throne in 
325 B. C. 6 , and his Maurya dynasty which ruled for 137 years would 
accordingly come to an end in c. 188 B.C. and the subsequent rule 
of the S'ungas which lasted for 112 would come to an end in c. 76 
B.C. Since Devabhuti, the last of the S'ungas, is said to have ruled 

1. CHI. p. 5S8. 

2. Pargiter : Pur ana Text of the Dynasties of Kali Age , pp. 28 and 30. 

3. Ibid,, p. 33. 

4. Ibid., p. 32. 

5. CHI ; p. 522. 

6. Vincent Smith : Asoka . p. 72. 
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for 10 years, he would seem to have succeeded his father Bhagavata 
in c. 86 B.C., and the reign of Bhagavata himself, who is said to 
have ruled for 32 years, would seem to have lasted from c. 118 to 
86 B.C. So that the inscription on the column of Heliodorus, which 
was erected in his 14th regnal year, would assign itself to c. 105-104 B.C. 

The Greek name Heliodorus means ‘gift of the sun' ( Gk. hslios 
=sun, and cferan= gift ), and might be translated into Sanskrit as 
Surya-datta. Since he calls himself Takhasilaha in his inscription, he 

would seem to have hailed from Tak§a£ila, i. e. the modern Taxila, 

which as we have just seen, was the Yavana capital of king Anti- 
alkidas whose ambassador he was. And the fact that he styles 
himself as Bhagavata, i. e. a worshipper of God Visnu, and dedicates 
the standard to ''Deva-deva, Vasudsva, i. e. god of gods, Visnu or S'ri 
Krstja, testifies that at that period the Yavanas had adopted Indian faiths. 

Since in this inscription Heliodorus styles his king Antialkidas as 
Maharaja and Bhagabhadra as Raja, it might be questioned whether 
the latter was subordinate to the former or to any other king for 
that matter. But neither is the case. For in those days, however, no 
king would send his ambassador to the court of a ruler who was sub- 
ordinate to himself or any other king. And as a case in point, there 

is the instance of Megasthenes who was the ambassador of Seleucus 
at the court of Emperor Chandragupta. Bhagabhadra, therefore, was 
an independent ruler, a monarch like Antialkidas himself. Now the 
word for a monarch in Greek is Basileus, which is invariably rendered 
into Sanskrit as Maharaja and into Prakrit as Maharaja or M aharaya. 
This is the style that is usually met with in the coin-legends of the 
Yavana rulers, as is evident from the afore-cited Greek and Prakrit 
legends on' the coin of Antialkidas, and it is this in full consonance 
with that prevalent practice that Heliodorus has styled his king as 
Maharaja. On the other hand, though the much higher titles Samraf 
as well as Rajadhiraja and Maharaja 2 were known from the Vedic 
times, the only title coupled with the name of Maurya Emperor 
As'oka is Raja as is evident from his inscriptions. The title Raja, 
which would thus seem to have been the usual style of the Indian 
monarchs in those days, would further seem to have had an imperial 
significance. The same title would naturally be assumed by the S'ungas 
when they had succeeded the Mauryas. It is, thus, in the fitness of 
things that the S'unga king Bhagabhadra has been styled Raja on this 
Garuda column of Heliodorus. 

1. Rgveda I. 100. 1, II. 28. 6, III. 56. 5, VIII. 29. 9, and c ; Yajurveda III. 38, 
IV. 30, V. 32 etd. ; Atharvaveda VI. 36. 3, 86. 3 etc. 

2. Taittirtya-Kranyaka I. 31. 6 

sra5rarf|% to! 34 tsnumq- fwt i 

h % 3 OT 3 OTW *ttsr Wtirf ^13 11 

tokmpi to 11 



Aryan Origins According to the Puranas 

By 

A. D. PUSALKAR, Bombay. 

Though in their present form the Puranas belong to a compara- 
tively late period, there is no doubt that they embody the earliest 
traditional history, and that much of their material is old and valuable. 
Like the dynastic lists in Sumer and Egypt, the genealogies in the 
Puranas record pre-diluvial dynasties, though as may be expected in 
such accounts, there is a large mixture of myths and legends in 
them. The Solar and Lunar dynasties, which herald the dawn of 
history, start only after the Flood, and trace their origin from Vaivas- 
vata Manu, the saviour of humanity at the Flood. 

Manu is said to be the father of nine valiant sons besides the 
eldest, who is represented to have had a dual personality as 11a and Ila, and 
from whom as Ila sprang the Saudyumnas and as Ila were derived 
the Ailas or the Lunar dynasty. The collated text as reconstructed 
by Pargiter shows the names of the nine sons of Manu to be : 
Iksvaku, Nabhaga, Dhrsta S'aryati, Narisyanta, Prams'u, Nabhane- 
distha, Karusa and Prsadhra 1 . Of these sons, only four are important, 
being originators of important lines. Iksvaku’s sons founded the Solar 
line and the Videha line. From S'aryati came the S'aryatas who ruled 
in Gujarat. Nabhanedistha started the Vai£ala line, and from Ila came 
Pururavas Aila of the Lunar dynasty, which later developed into the 
Kanyakubjas, Yadavas, Anavas, Druhyus, Turvas'us, Pancalas, Chedis, 
Barhadrathas, etc. Ila, transformed into a Kimpurusa named Sudyu- 
mna, gave rise to the Saudyumnas. The Puranic accounts thus state that 
all dynasties recorded in the Puranas trace their descent from Manu. 

Pargiter, however, postulates the existence of three distinct stocks 
among these various dynasties 2 . He styles the Manavas, by which 
term he designates the Solar dynasty, as the Dravidian stock ; the 
Ailas are Aryans according to him, and the Saudyumnas belong to the 
Mon-khmer stock. It will be readily seen that there is absolutely 
no basis or support for these conclusions either from the Vedic texts 
or from the Puranas themselves. As Pargiter’s arguments deal with 
Aryan origins according to the Puranas , we shall refer here to his 
main arguments in brief and shall attempt a brief refutation of them. 
Not only do the Puranas not lend any support for differentiating 


1. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 84, n. 2. 

2. Op. tit., pp. 288-9; 295-6. 
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between any of the dynasties, but they also indicate their unity by 
making all emanate from Manu. 

According to Pargiter, traditional history deals with three origi- 
nal stocks, viz;., the Ailas, the Saudyumnas and the Manavas, which 
were, respectively, the Aryan, the Munda ( or Mon-khmer ) and the 
Dravidian. The earliest hymn-singers were Manava Ksatriyas of 
Aiksvaka family 1 . Earliest hymn-maker Rsis were priests, either of 
Manavas or Asuras, but not of Ailas. Earliest Brahmanas are seen 
to be associated with Manava non- Aryan kings, who got on well with their 
Purohitas. Hymn-making was an early Manava characteristic which was 
passed on to the Ailas after their connection with the Brahmahas from 
among the Manavas. The earliest Manava-hymns were Sanskritiz;ed 
later. Early Aila kings had no priests, or harassed their priests. 

Now, even according to Pargiter, there is not the slightest suggestion in 
tradition that any change of race is involved 2 3 . It is not clear why such an 
important fact has been ignored. The R gveda mentions several kings, who 
are Dravidian according to Pargiter ; but there is nothing in the Rg veda to 
show any difference of race. Such silence of the Rgveda, which 
always emphasises differences between the Aryans and other races is 
significant, and positively shows that there was no distinction of race 
between the so-called Manavas and Ailas. There is, again, no reason 
w y the fact of racial differences should be suppressed by the Vedic 
Rsis. While the Vedic Rsis distinguished themselves as Aryans, it 
“ “ ot clear wh y Pururavas is called Aila and not Aryan. The term 
Alia was never used as denoting a race. The tradition itself postu- 

lates some connection between the descendants of Pururavas and Sudyu- 
mna through Ila, so that they cannot belong to such distinct stocks 

Ta 1 n yan , and Munda - F ^er, free marriages between the Ailas 
and the Iksvakus show that the Iksvakus were not non-Aryans as 

state y Pargiter . The Vasisthas, who have been connected with 
the iksvakus from the beginning according to Pargiter, nowhere men- 
tion the Iksvakus as non- Aryans in the Rgveda, nor do we find 

U j k ingS mentioned as Danavas or non- Aryans in the Puranas. 

traditions agree in making Iksvaku and Pururavas, respectively, 
the son and grandson of Manu, and the Rgveda also indicates the 

relationship between Iksviku and the Purus 4 . It is curious how Par- 
giter rejects the traoition of common descent in the case of Pururavas 


1. Anceint Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 303 ff. 

2. Op. cit., pp. 293-6. 


3. Cf. Ghurye : Proc. and Trans. Oriental Conference, 1X„ p. 933. 

4 Cf. X. 60. 4; Vedic Index, I., p. 7 5; Cam. Hist. Ind., I., p. 308/ Dutt - 
Aryamsation of India, p. 147. 
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and Iksvaku, and accepts it in the case of the five sons of Yayati. 
Further, it appears from the traditional history itself that the Ailas 
were of mixed origin and not pure-bred Aryans 1 . 

There is no evidence of the supposed non-Aryan language of 
Manavas in their productions. It is not clear how the original Dravi- 
dian has been completely obliterated throughout in the Rgveda. The 
seventh book which comes from the Vasisthas ( the priests of Dravi- 
dians according to Targiter) shows the same features as the other 
books of the Pgveda in regard to language, ritual and gods. Further, 
if many of the h^mns of the Rg veda are subsequently Sanskritised 
from original Dravidian, it is curious that there is not a large number 
of Dravidian or non-Aryan words and phrases in the Rgveda. When 
the Aryan race was dominant throughout, it is inexplicable how the 
Dravidian and Munda genealogies came to be incorporated in the 
Aryan books, and why the place of honour was given to Ayodhya 
of the Dravidian stock. 

As regards the antagonistic attitude of the Ailas to their priests, 
it is to be observed that enmity with the Brahmanas was not the 
monopoly of the Aila kings, that the attitude of kings to their priests 
was not uniform through the ages, and that there was no material 
difference in the attitude between the kings of the so-called Aila 
and Manava stocks to their priests. With regard to the linguistic 
evidence adduced by Pargiter, it may be stated that the Ayodhya 
people ( of the Dravidian stock according to Pargiter ) are nearer 
in relation to the people of the Gangetic Doab ( pure Aila stock 
according to Pargiter ) than the people of Bihar, Bengal, Berar 
and Assam who are said to be the descendants of Pururavas. 
Ethnologically, the people of Ayodhya betray less non- Aryan charac- 
teristics than the people of the eastern and southern provinces 2 . 

This brief examination of Pargiter’s arguments sufficiently shows 
that neither traditional history nor Vedic evidence supports the supposed 
existence of three racial stocks. The Puranas indicate nothing as to the ethnic 
characteristics of different dynasties that figure in traditional history, 
and suggest common origin for all dynasties, which were equally 
Aryans. 

The Puranas state nothing as to the original home of the Aryans, 
nor do they countenance the theory of the entry of the Aryans through 
the North West into India. The wedge theory and the double invasion 
theory propounded to explain the linguistic phenomenon in North India 

X. Tripathi : Ind. Hist. Qtly IX. p. 464. 

2. Dutt : op. cit pp. 146-8. 
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do not find any support in traditional history 1 . It may, also, be noted 
that the Jrtgveda and early Vedic texts do not corroborate any of 
these theories. The scene of traditional history opens in India with 
the division of the earth, comprising the whole of North India, ex- 
tending eastward up to Orissa, among the ten sons of Manu- There is 
absolutely no indication of any early Aryan home outside India. The 
earliest tradition may thus be said to indicate India as the home of 
the Aryans. Or. if it be taken that the Aryans entered India from 
outside, the event must be taken to have occurred at such a remote 
period that even its faintest memories had faded out by the time we 
get the earliest account of Indian history. 


1. Cf. Cam. Hist. Ind» 1, pp. 119-20/ Vedic Index, I, p. 169. 



Ancient Temples and Inscription 

at Palethi ( Tehri-Garhwal ) 

By 

SADHU RAM, Lahore. 

Palethi is a small hamlet in Pa Jti Khas, situated in deep valley, 
some 12 miles North-West of Devaprayaga which stands at the con- 
fluence of the Ganga and the Alakhananda — a picturesque situation 
indeed. In the fields near the village I saw on the 24th April, 1929, 
a small bunch of ruined temples, all facing the East. Three of them 
were visible above the ground and the traces of a fourth could be 
seen under the roots of a mango tree. 

The largest of these temples is dedicated to the Sun and is the 
best preserved of all. It stands at a higher level than the rest. About 
27 ft- behind this temple are the other three temples, standing in a 
line, 11 ft. apart from each other. The middle one enshrines a S'iva- 
lihgam on pedestal ; the one on the North is almost completely buried 
beneath the mango tree and the southernmost is empty. Of this last, 
only the doorway, the four walls of the cella and the pedestal of 
the image are surviving. 

The Sun and lingam temples are pyramidal structures of the North 
Indian Sikhara type such as exist in Jages'vara ( Almora District ) with 
deep horizontal mouldings and ornamented doorways, and what remains 
of the others is sufficient to show that they were also of the same 
type. 


The Sun temple is about 22 ft. high and is crowned with an amalaka 
which has a socket for the pinnacle. It is square in plan with a deep 
projecting doorway on the East surmounted by a trefoil pediment. The 
doorway is ornamented with conventional leaves, lion-heads alternating 
with flowers and birds. The image of the Sun god ( ht. 40 ) is haloed 
and is placed on a rectangular pedestal (48"x 30x21 ) against the back wall of 
the cella.. The deity is represented as standing with a lotus in e ach 
hand, which reaches up to the shoulder. He wears a hritamukuta, 
thick ear-rings, necklaces, hankanas, bangles, vana-msla and a girdle. 
His dress consists of a long coat reaching below the knees and his shins 
are covered with long boots worn on his feet. On his right and left 
are two female figures carrying lotuses and a garland, respectively. 
They are clad in close-fitting bodices and skirts, and perhaps represent 
two out of the four s’dktis of Surya. 

S. 35-11 
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There are about twenty other detached sculptures lying in the 
cella. Chief among them are the figures of Surya , Vis/m and a goddess. 
This second figure of Surya is similar to the main figure described 
above, except that the attendant figures are different. On his right 
hand stands a bearded man holding a pen and a folio, with the ink- 
pot tied to his girdle, while on the other side is a badly mutilated 
figure holding a spear ( vakti ). If the latter is not a woman then 
these two attendants must be Pmgala ( Agra ) and Danda or Danda- 
nayaka ( Skanda ), who were posted on the right and left sides of Surya 
by the gods to protect him from the attack of the A suras. 

The terfoil pediment is broken at the top, on which is lying a 
slab (26X30) depicting in base relief the diurnal march of the 
Sun. The god is sitting on a chariot with the legless Aruna in 
front driving his seven horses at full speed. The horses can be seen 
in the lower field. On either side of Surya is a chowrie-bearer, ex- 
terior to whom are Pmgala and Danda on the right and left, respec- 
tively. This slab might have occupied the present opening in the pedi- 
ment which is empty. 

A long Sanskrit inscription in mixed prose and verse belonging to 
the main Sun temple was lying outside by th.e temple wall. It is 
engraved in 19 lines on a loose grey sandstone slab ( 53£ X27x3|- ). 
About one third of the writing on left hand side has suffered 
a good deal from the weather, but the rest of it is quite clear. The 
characters belong to the northern class of alphabets and are assignable 
to the 8 th century A. D. The engraving is beautiful and the record is 
in easy and flowing verse with a variety of metres such as Sragdhara, 
Upajati, S'loka, S'ardulavikrtdita, Vasantatilaka, etc. As regards ortho- 
graphy, the use of ^ before f and ^ as in (line 11 ) -and 

( In. 18 ) ; irregular employment of jihvamultya and upodhmantya ; 
of sr for 3 as in ( In. 13 ), and doubling of consonants in conjunc- 
tion with a preceding or following ? as in ( In. 1 ), sspeb ( In. 3 . ) t 

( In. 19 ) may be noticed. Irregular grammatical forms like 
( In. 17 ) also deserve attention. Punctuation, too, is not regular. 

The inscription records the erection of the Sun-temple by one of 
the kings mentioned in the text, probably by Raja Kalyanavarmman (In. 14). 
Owing to the stone wearing off, the exact genealogy of the dynasty 
cannot be ascertained. The gist of the record is given below 

The fir st two stanzas are in the praise of the Sun-god. In lin e 3 is men- 
tioned king ( ?rc»Tir ) Adivarmman (the metre requires one more syllable ar.d I 
suggest its correction to Adityavarmman), perhaps the founder of the 
.dynasty. Lines 4 to 6 appear to be in prose. In line 4 occurs the 
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name of S'rl KalyaPa-varmman with the titles 

and treiN* of paramount sovereignty. Being mentiond immediately 
after Adi(tya)varmman, he might be his son, although the relationship 
cannot be established owing to the lacuna. In line 7 is mentioned 
the glorious Jayamanah, the name of whose father is probably broken 
away and whose relationship with Kab a£avarmman is not clear. He 
conquered the Mleccha tribes of the Praleyacala hill and gave away 
the territory to his master, who may have been some paramount 
sovereign. The names of Jayamanah's wife and son are broken away 
in line 9, where also occur the names of one noble and brave the 
illustrious maternal grandfather Adityavarddhana and his daughter’s 
son Karkkravarddhana ? The latter was the devotee of the Sun and 
a benevolent but strong ruler. Then follow laudatory verses in his 
praise. In line 14 the name of another Kalyanavarmman is mentioned 
in such a way as to suggest that he was a vassal of some other 
paramount sovereign whom he, frequently, invited to his place. His 
own title is mere From what follows, it appears that he 

abdicated the throne in favour of his son and, turning his mind away 
from worldly pleasures like a recluse, resorted to the places of pilgrimage. 
And, for the prosperity of his family, erected this temple of the Sun 
within the bounds of his territory. This as it is called in the 

concluding stanza, was composed and engraved by the same person whose 
name reads like Candradatta, the resident of Adhyasara (or Vadhyasara) 
in the bhukti of Kusumanagara. The name of the visaya is lost in the 
lacuna. 


Text of the Inscription 

i.is gft swr: ii tr *5^ 

u firsTm x 

x <wt(?) i ••• srr #, ft*3r(?) set ••• 

f^(?) ■ • snfsnftr h iptx x x 

ft*** I 

*iterf^r WIT** 

wp i i 

tfraft wfkmvz&im *r; srften [;] i 

f*3T: •— -5X 
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^ ... ... ... — 

* *?tt ^ st^n^ f^f^R m^iIw- 

g*glTR| {%*MFHRd i W 5ir585PTI5R 5 ROl^T , =r=r«rera' 

^ ... ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

g is r gpuft ?J3Ri5i 

®.sr-” ••• ••■ sftsnrFR; ^ ) 

g p M i ^i «4 sirsI»fN n sram$ 3 *l *ra*” 

«■§%(?) 5 ^«R«m 

=;.<* cr4(?) " ! »•• 5 C — trr »n(fcn)wft m-*w*s*n«rc"ira*«lt: I 

sftc=TT SRafjRWTReS §m#*raR5f^ren>-«+l$l3 i ft3 I ^ i R'U%R3(?)f? s T'?f*R- 

^rrrot *m f?i% fg%^gt'£rmT i «r$r ^ : 

\. storra^ : ^«n «n W5ig^7(?)«rs5r°i : <l *rrara?[ : %RnrRr "5r 

?if%<niR: sftfflg^R=gf^r x ir^ 1 snf^FR^T sf^R x fsr(s?)Rr=*iT 
?%srcR 11 srvRrnpi 1 

?». ••• ••• ••• fgp*i?r: 1 

^prtt ■ • * g *Rsnf^f5r 1 *tr> sj^RfrTR 11 

fqreR srrem fitfasRrerRf wrr srfin i ^tgaren^r R *r rr ar*^ 

%«q3;g x snwjR^r ^ 11 

••* ••• ••• 

wifjRsssffcn <sr«TT x r;?t JT 5 irnf*FT:(?) 1 rrt x %aft<m *mr 

SpFRri^RT RRT RfSteMlil ^R sFRTfRf^^ig^Ta^^jf^RT II «JTRTT- 

fgrfa’rfg fiu^wi R 

is- (n?)^<?) sRtTiTRT%Jr5ng: I 

^■(?)srf^mV *njj §^q?rct *ir *pft urri^^^Rst 
swnui 11 sgwwr sreRarcnfR 1 


"‘ '" *** **• •■• ••* ••• 

q *4 «><R J & ^ f*fl%R RRRI %T 5 TTmf%S?T WT ft I 

«*t*T 5 =grs sref^^psrsRsn x 

^S.«MT?R• , ' 

x *FP2(?)fi:isr2( ®(?)fs(?) asrs(i) ^nfr 1 *rsn ^^TRRrnr 


Rfirs rrrt *R*mRif?wnR 




?n «4 r x siten irri^r; u ^prflr x s re r w& re ^r ^rr^W: 1 

5Rte to^sj x ’TT^wtlgrimf^r *r srw: 1 snfR^N^r »trt 

is* ggijj ••• ••* ••• ••* ••• ••• ... f ... *y 


^ *W(?) R 5 T: I q fi oFRtT(?)sqr fMft(?) s * nCTW I ^RT 

^rft ^R^i?nwr^iging: 11 fr^mftgr f^<=r 5 sr 
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10 . 


15. 


irsrf smurf 

jwiwni^ ^Rwrirft smfrfsm i srftram 

«RmmHiwrf sjiwtt srffN' A&tamhgg n 

•••si ^^TimiwT(?) ••• Tr ••• 

?r i sj^r tm fqqsrof^j s f fe q & sT stw Ir^r vrrab 

fftffafsrarf sEif^r sftfcrvnsri u ff vpm$& sn(R?)3Rrcrftsrrcft 


IS. R(?) s-f^tT: I afegq ^ l 

f-r •••Ti(?)ui^mr ii 3wpra?T %rf sRrfer#|qf?r ii 



The Islamic Element in the Culture of Mysore 

By 

K. N. V. SASTRI, Mysore. 

Mysore is a Hindu State, the ruler is a Hindu and a native of 
Mysore, and there are very few non-Hindus in the population of the 
country. The history of Mysore, also, is a long and continuous one with 
the Vijayanagara tradition reinforced into it. Yet, in Mysore of to-day 
there is a strong Islamic element in the form of institutions, customs and 
etiquette. 

The institutions are the Durbar, Jagirs and Inams. Then there is 
the office of the Dewan which was unheard of within Mysore until 1799. 
The head of Sosale Math holds an annual durbar with all the symbols 
of a local ruler, viz. the throne, green turban with an exquisite lace 
and oath of loyalty. It is said that this is a relic of the ascetic’s political 
subordination to the Sultan of Golkonda. Then, in the Nanjangud temple 
of Shiva there is a niche immediately to the left of the sanctum sanctorum 
of Parvati in which there is the phallus in a green stone, known Padshah 
Lihga, worshipped every day. Domestic slavery was quite common in 
certain parts of Mysore till lately. 

Among the many customs in vogue are the use of long coat and 
trousers at public functions with the waist-belt over the shirt or coat 
by certain classes of persons to show their lower status, the offer of presents 
to higher officers, the Nazar to the Sovereign, the naming of children by 
a few families after fakirs, and the observance of Moharam by the Hindus 
as Babayya’s festival. Tomb- worshipping is quite common among certain 
classes of Hindus, the ‘ Dattatreya Peeta ’ being the most prominent one. 
The structure of many important buildings is Indo-Saracenic, portrait- 
painting is similar to that of the Mughals ( with the object seated in a 
box and passionately smelling a rose ), music of Hindusthani type is 
popular, the use of a big drum to the accompaniment of a shrill, pipe 
music at the maths during washing of the image of the deity is well 
known, dancing by women who wear veil and put on trousers is common 
even in the small towns, and, above all, pandal decoration is still done 
best by the members of the Islamic religion and in Islamic style. Round 
about Seringapatam, village women-folk use full-sleeved bodices. 

Etiquette has undergone a revolutionary change in recent time. But 
a few items of social behaviour still persist. The abundant use of rose- 
water and sandle-stick is characteristic of Mysore in South India. Paying 
respects to the elderly persons by bowing low is still considered to be 
the best in form and style. No foot-wear should be worn on such an 
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occasion. Flowers and fruits have a priority in gardening, and a garden 
which contains them gives status to the owner. The use of silk by 
women is a heritage from the women of Muslim nobles, and silk and wool 
are still the materials of which all first-class dress in Mysore is made. 
Coffee-drinking and horse-riding as signs or symbols of dignity and status 
are easily traceable to the Muslims generally, and the care of the horses 
and their use for carriage and transport are still better done by the 
Muslims than by others as most of these animals, until recently, came 
from Arabia. 

There are two questions which arise naturally with regard to the 
subject of our study : How shall we account for the existence of this 
element in a perfectly Hindu State ? Is it prejudicial to the Hindu 
dharma which governs the culture of the people ? 

The first of these questions is easily answered. There are three 
causes for the existence of the Islamic element in Mysore. First, Hinduism 
is a tolerant religion. Every other religion, creed and sect finds an asylum 
in a Hindu State. It is well-known in history that Mysore welcomed 
and encouraged the reforms of the Buddhists and Jains, of S'ankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva, and of Basava and the Sufis. When Baba Budan 
fled from Mocha ( in Arabia ) he took shelter in Mysore, and his coffee 
plantation on the slopes of Chandra-Drona hills made him so popular that 
the whole mountain was called after him as the Baba Budan Range. This 
is a proof of the catholicity of outlook of Mysore in mediaeval times. 
Second, the Muslim rule in India lasted for not less than five hundred 
years from 1200. It had a great and permanent effect on the earlier Hindu 
culture as it filled a gap in the history of the country. The Hind us 
did not , have the variety of expression which the growingly complex 
administration of the subcontinent demanded, and the Muslim rulers had 
to adopt Arabic and Persian terms in judicial and revenue proceedings. 
When the English succeeded the Hindus and Muslims in governing India, 
they continued the old system and followed the example of their predecessors. 
Persian continued to be the language of the English courts and of corres- 
pondence with the local chiefs, and Hindusthani prevailed in the market- 
place. Wilson says in the preface to his Glossary as follows : ‘ Although 
the Sanskrit has not supplied the administration of India with technicalities 
to the same extent as Arabic, yet, being the language of the laws of 
the Hindus, it furnishes, in its unadulterated form, a copious vocabulary 
of words relating to caste, to contracts, to marriage, and to variety of 
the incidents of Hindu life ; and it still more abundantly, pervades the 
different Indian dialects, supplying them with the ordinary designations 
of trades and occupations, the terms of agriculture, the names of plants 
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and animals, the affinities of relationship, and an infinity of words 
connected with the social circumstances of the people in all parts of 
India... Combined with Arabic, therefore, it forms the great groundwork 
of the official language of law, of revenue, and of manners and customs 
throughout British India. By this expression, ‘ British India ’, Wilson 
really means the whole of India, because in 1855, when he wrote the 
Glossary, India was described as East India or British India. Within 
Mysore, the Regulations, the Codes, the Manuals and such other Govern- 
ment books are full of Arabic and Persian expressions which have to be 
digested by every government servant before he is confirmed in his post. 
Sometimes the official language is so anracy that only ‘ bandicoots ’ in service 
can understand it. 

Third, Purnayya had been brought up in the Muslim tradition 
and found nothing strange in it. When he became the Dewan of 
Mysore, he continued the old Muslim system of administration. A casual 
study of the political ideas, institutions and aspirations of the old Hindu rulers 
of Mysore shows that there was not a single expression of Arabic or 


Persian in the administration of the country. For instance, Chikka 
Devaraia Wodeyar’s rule, famous for its benevolence and structural 
precision, was carried on with the old Hindu ideas and terminology. 
Perhaps the Maratha administration of Shivaji was a pointer to the ruler. 
' ; But, when we come to the days of Purnayya ( 1799 and onwards ), the 
language of the court and government becomes so foreign— in fact records 
were kept in English, Persian and Kannada— that ordinary people could 
not easily make it out. If we remember that literacy was low and the 
educated people were extremely few, we can understand the character 
of Purnayya’s government. We can even go so far as to say that the 
insurrection of 1829 was greatly due to the ‘ foreign ’ government which 
Purnayya introduced, and to the common-sense of the people who protested 
against it. Defenders of Purnayya’s ministry may put forward two pleas. 
One, that the Islamic element was introduced by Haidar Ali and Tipu 
Sultan for the convenience of an imperial administration between 1761 
and 1799, and that Purnayya had no choice in the principles and methods 
when he was appointed to pacify and consolidate the resources of the 
country and to hold himself responsible to the British government rather than 
a Maharaja of Mysore for the proper administration of Mysore. 

was more conversant with the technicalities 
- t • Tlpu ^ltans management as well as of those of the 
Marathas in Tanjore, and it would be historically unjust to fir.d fault 

^ 7 ? r no jr running the Mysore administration on the lines of or 

m continuation of the ancient Mysore rulers. But his advocates forget 
tnat Purnayya was not indispensable as prime minister and he could not 
ignore the interests of a Hindu State for the sake of his own convenience.. 
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His love of power ( as the sole head of the State in practice ), and his 
great desire to be in the good books of the British Resident on the one 
hand, and of the Muslims who had fallen from high estate and yet stood 
as sources of danger to his authority on the other, and the tender age 
of the Maharaja led Purnayya, naturally, to regard all the old Hindu usage, 
customs and institutions with contempt and to play the part of a new 
Haidar Ali and a new Tipu Sultan in the disguise of an orthodox Hindu 1 * * * S. . 

The second question is more easily answered. The conception of Hindu 
dharma is so great that it can be safely stated that Mysore culture does not, in 
the least, run any danger of havoc by the incorporation of the Islamic element 
within it. There are, possibly, two lines of future development : one is that the 
verbal part of the Islamic element will remain permanently, and the 
other is that the substantial part of it will be digested. 


1. It xs unnecessary to blame any individual for the introduction of the Islamic elements 
in administration of South Indian States as these can be traced to the -wide-spread influence 

of the Moghuls and the Sultans ( of Bijapur, Golkonda Ahmednagar etc. ) on Vijayanagar 
itself and its representatives, the Nayaks. Persian vocabulary characterises administrative 

departments even in Tamilnad and other regions to this day, and should be considered to have 
been a historical accident connected with Muslim sovereignty and the impression made by it 

on the body politic —ED. 

S. 36-11 



Theory and Practice of Diplomacy 
in Ancient Indian International Law. 

By 

INDRA DATT SHARMA, Lahore. 

1. Introduction Diplomacy, in its modern theory and practice, could 
not be met with as such in Ancient India; though according to Dr. 
Shama Shastri, the word ubhayavetana meant an ambassador permanently 
accredited to a foreign court. Art hasastra classifies ubhayavetana under 
g udha-pumSah (secret persons), but does not make a clear distinction 
between ubhayavetana and other diplomatic agents. The system of appoint- 
ing ambassadors permanently by one court to another is too modern to 
have existed in ancient times. And, it also needs to be pointed out that 
there was no uniformity of rules in this branch of international law in 
all the periods of the political history of India. This changing of rules 
is noticeable in modern international law also ; diplomacy as it is found 
in its theory and practice to-day is different from what it was in the 
middle ages. 

In Ancient India a visible change is noticeable in the character, 
qualifications and duties of diplomatic agents as one proceeds from the 
Vedic to the 1 historic ’ period. In Ancient India the theory and practice 
of diplomacy, even at its highest, never reached the heights of the present 
age. Permanent embassies, even in the time of Kautilya, were unknown 
and perhaps considered unnecessary as it is borne out by Megasthenes 
who points out that the municipal administration of Chandragupta had 
a department which served as a special diplomatic office and looked after 
foreigners. The diplomatic agent of the Arthas'astra resembles his counter 
part of the middle ages, that is, a person appointed on a special mission. 
But in addition to his special mission, he was entrusted with other 
functions also. For example, he was required to give ultimatum before 
war to declare war and conclude treaties, also to keep his master informed 
about the military preparedness and the general, political, social and 
economic condition of the country to which he had been appointed. 

2. History of diplomacy in Ancient India In the mantric age the term 
duta was used to denote a ‘ messenger ’ who carried news. The Vedas 
often speak of Agni as a data whose one function was to bear the offerings 
of the yajamana to the gods. Thus Agni was a medium of communication 
between the yajamana and the gods. But it must be made clear that the 
term Agm, as employed in the Vedas, does not mean any human being 
intended to serve as an agent of international intercourse between two 
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In the Taittiriya^Samhita ( IV. 5. 7 ) x there is another term, prahita, 
which also stands for a messenger. According to SayaPa the two terms 
data and prahita were not synonymous. Data meant an agent ‘ skilled 
in obtaining intelligence regarding the condition of the enemy’s army’, 
while prahita was simply an agent sent by his master. Vishvanatha 
is of the opinion that the term data had acquired a technical meaning 
in the Yajurvedic age in contrast to prahita which denoted simply an 
envoy. 

It is in the post- Yajurvedic period that the term ‘ envoy ’ may 
be said to have begun to be used in any exact sense or meaning. 
In this period one comes across many instances of the appointment 
of diplomatic agents by rulers to represent them at each other’s court, 
both in peace and on the eve of war. But it is in the epics that one 
finds ‘ illustrations and elaborate regulations regarding the foundation of 
embassies, their character, rights and duties and their immunities ’. Again 
it is in the epics that one finds some of the principles of equity and 
fairness which are an essential element of modern international law. 

But it is from the 1 historic ’ period that diplomatic theory and 
practice becomes a distinct and indispensable feature of international conduct 
and law in Ancient India. Henceforward the work of embassies accredited 
to foreign courts came to be considered very important .and, both the 
secular and religious literature of the age is rich in information on the 
subject. Kautilya’s work not only throws a flood of light on this branch 
of Ancient Indian International Law, but also demonstrates the truth 
that in his time international intercourse through diplomatic agents 
had assumed an importance of its own in the life of the State. The 
importance which Kautilya attached to the theory of * balance of 
power ’ is amply borne out by his political system, by the structure 
of his empire, and by the relations between States in his time. 

3. Classification and function of diplomatic agents .-—Ancient Indian 
literature mentions various kinds of diplomatic agents, all being styled as 
dutah irrespective of their rank and mission, and this practice continued 
throughout the epic period. In the post-epic period diplomatic agents 
came to be graded according to their status and function, S'ukrantti 
mentions two kinds of international agents — the open and the secret spies. 
Diplomacy in India in the Kautilyan age had come to be recognized as 
an important subject of internat-onal conduct and the complexity of the 
nature of inter-State relations, and numerous diplomatic agents with a 
variety of functions called for their classification. Vishvanatha points 
out that according to Arthasastra there are three classes of diplomats 
viz : (1) nisr-Starthah, (2) parimitarthah, (3) . s’asanaharah. The first was 

1. Cf. S. V. Vishvanatha : International Law in Ancient India, ( 1925 ), p. 67. 
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entrusted with most delicate and responsible duties and was highest in the 
diplomatic hierachy. S'ri Krsua may be said to be a classical example of a 
diplomat of this type. The second class were in the nature of Attaches 
to provide detailed information to their States about the army, navy and 
the defence works of the State to which they were appointed, while the 
agent of the third category was resposible only for a particular business 
for which he was appointed. , 

4. Foreign embassies in Ancient India .--Kings in Ancient India received 
emb assies from foreign rulers, instances of which are to be found in the 
Mauryan period. For example, Megasthenes represented Seleucus in the 
court of Chandragupta Maurya ; Dionysisus and Deimachus represented 
Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt and Antiochus I of Syria, respectively, in the 
court of Bimbisara. But the diplomatic relations between Ancient 
India and the outside world never came to much and were irregular , 
therefore, the number of foreign embassies in Ancient India was never 
numerous. According to MacGowan the Chinese Emperor Mingt in the 
post-Christian period ( A. D. 58-76 ) sent ambassadors to India to learn 
tenets of Buddhism 1 . 

Likewise, Ancient India also despatched embassies to foreign States. 
The annals of Han dynasty reveal that in the time of the Chinese Emperor 
Hwa ( A. D. 89-105 ) ‘ the Indians sent messengers and valuable presents 
to China It was about the same period that the Emperor Trajan of 
Rome received an Indian embassy. Kaniska’s embassy to China was a 
revival of India’s diplomatic relations with that country which had 
been interrupted for about half a century. The Roman Emperor Augustus 
is also said to have received an embassy and presents from Porus. 

It must be obvious from the above that Ancient India did not live in 
isolation, on the other hand, it occupied an important and an 
honoured place in the family of contemporary civilised nations— Egypt, 
China and Rome. She possesses a rich heritage in the art and science 
of international relations and before long may be able to assume her 
natural leadership in the field which had been interrupted during the 
last few centuries by the foreign rule 2 . 


1. History of China, p. 118. 

2. In writing this paper, the writer has, largely, drawn upon Vishvanatha, S. V, 
o$. cit., other sources being : (1) Ancient India ( Megasthenes And Arrian, tra. by Mccrindle) 
(2) Arthas’ttstra of Brhaspati, ed. and tra. by F. W. Thomas, (3) Arthas-astra of 
Kautilya, ed. and tra. by Shama Shastri, (4) s'ukraniti (Sacred Books of the Hindus 
Series ) tra. by B. K, Sarkar. 



How, Whence and When Maharastra 

• ♦ 

Came into Being ? 

By 

S. R. SHENDE, Sangli. 

1. How Maharastra came into being ?— Maharastra is the name of 
one of the regions of Bharata-khanda. This name has been given to it on 
account of the colonizers being Maharastriyans. The country is referred 
to in the 6th century A.D. as Maharastrakah 1 , in the 3rd or 4th 
century A.D. as Marattakkam 2 3 and in 3rd century B.C. as Maharatta 8 . 

The word Maharatta ( a Prakrta form ) must have been the outcome 
of the amalgamation of the territories of the Rattas 4 or Rastrikas. The 
name of Ratta or Rastrika must have been given to those people some tim e 
after they had settled there and reached a certain stage of differentiation 
from the original stock. 

Another thing to be noted in this connection is that these Rattas or 
Rastrikas are the descendants of the Vedic Aryans who entered Bharata- 
khanda and colonized some of its parts which, subsequently, formed them- 
selves into one confederation of the names of Maharastra, S'urasena, 
Magadha and Pis'acha des'as. 

To find out how this Maharastra came into being, we shall have to 
peep into the history of the colonization of Bharata-khapda by the Vedic 
Aryans with the help of Rgveda, their earliest document which furnishes 
not only historical and cultural events but also geographical locations. Thus 
we get Sapta Sindhu country 5 6 mentioned in it which is the present N. W.F- 
Province® and the Punjab. The name Sapta Sindhu is given to it on account 
of the seven rivers 7 it contains. This is the first colony the Vedic Aryans 
have made. The Vedas do not mention the names of the other colonies but 
mention the rivers on the banks of which these were made. Thus in and 
round about the Doaba of Ganga 8 and Yamuna 8 they formed the second 

1. Cf. Ihole Inscription , verse 25, ( £1, VI. pp. 1 ff)» 

2. Manime-KalaU XIX. translation ed. by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 1918, pp. 100, 159. 

3. K. N. Bhagwat : Mahavanso , 1936, p. 66. 

4. R. G. Bhandarkar : Early History of the Deccan , 1884, pp. 9, 10, 

5. RV. VIII. 24. 27 ; Vedic Index , II, p. 424. 

6. 1A. XIV, p. 144 ; ABORI. XXI, p. 24. 

7. RV. I. 32. 12, 34. 8, 35. 8; IV. 28. I; IX. 96.1. 

8. RV. X. 75. 5. 
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colony and on the banks of Ganga as it flows further on, and on the banks 
of Gomatl 1 and Sarayu 2 they made their third colony and on the banks of 
Ksipra 3 they brought out their fourth colony. The whole of this process of 
the colonisation of the Bharata Khanda by the Vedic Aryans can well be 
understood if the theory of the river-side-colonisation is taken into consider- 
ation. The Vedic Ar'yas reached Ksipra through Carmanvatl 4 which 
meets Yamuna some miles East of Agra. And it is neither unnatural nor 
impracticable if some of these colonisers on the banks of Yamuna might have 
chosen to go by the banks of the new river, i.e. Carmaijvati which they met 
on their way. They had to proceed further rather than to settle on the 
banks of this new river on account of the barren and rocky nature of the 
region being unsuitable to make homes. They were, therefore, obliged to 
continue their journey till they reached the banks of Ksipra which is rich 
in fertility and being a high level plane, healthy from climatic point of view. 
This story of the colonisation will be found still more convincing, when we 
see the four spoken dialects of these four colonies. 


r , , s e , lt ? rar f . and re hgious languages of the Vedic Aryans were 
Ghanda and Sanskrit languages throughout Bharata Khanda, the former 
being used for Vedas and the later for Smrtis and later religious, historical 
philosophic and ritual literatures. These two cultured languages did not 
live long as spoken ones but made room for new comers which were being 

n Apabhra ^ s ' a7 ’ A ^abda\ Alpiyas'-s'abda’, Apabhra- 
Pr-T , 3 °°2 B ' C ; anddown ; wards till these types of dialects received the 
i ,. P by the tune of 'Panimya-S'iksa These Prakrtas reached 

a er on t e iterary stage in different colonies and the status as high as that of 
ans rit and hence felt the need of grammar, which was composed by 
araruci a out the 5th century B.C. 9 . This treatise contains grammars 
or tne tour languages viz. PaiVaci, S'auraseni, Magadhi and Maharastn. 
ese being the four languages of the four prominent colonies, referred to 

1. RV. X. 75. 6. 

2. RV. IV. 30. 18. 

3. RV. IV. 8. 8. 

but there^is^mmtion^ of XVI1 1 62 ' ^ is n0 reference t0 Carmanvati in Vedic literature 
mere is mention of an Acarya Carmas'iras in Nighaniu III. 15. 

5. Oldenberg : Culla Vagga , 1880, Ch. V. Sec. XIII. p. 139. 

6. S'atapatka-Brahmana, III. 2. I. 23-24. (cf. next fn.) 

7. PataHjali's Mahabhasya (Kielhorn ed.), Vol. I. p. 2. • 

8. Paninlya-s'iksa, s'loka 3. 

( Mara^ W ' F^ PP> VL ^dlXsKetkar -.Praam Matorastra 

P.“ bvawd’ Dr “* SU - 15 ’ P - L - Vaid ? a *■ A akfta-Prakas’a, ■ Prrface 

PisrM i<r 7Cto d ‘ F Bhandarkar ass i8ns Vararuci to- s'&Hvahana period. Max -Muller, 
Ko»w «, the, v-» »a we one ( a. Gone : 
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above, made by the Vedic Aryans in geographical sequence. Maharastrl 
Prakrta was the spoken dialect of the Maharastra colony. Thus the history 
of the Prakrtas substantiates the story of the colonisation of Vedic Aryans 
and the story of how Maharastra came into being, as the last and fourth 
colony of the Vedic Aryans. 

2. From whence Maharastra came into being : — It has been already 
told that Maharastra came into being on the bank of the Ksipra river which 
region was called Avanti or Malava des'a and hence nothing more is 
required to say on this point. 

The objection that might be raised to the above proposition is that at 
present Malva or Central India is not a part of Maharastra, how is it 
that it was so in ancient days ? My answer to this is that I did not say that 
Malva is now-a-days a part of Maharastra but it was so upto at least the 
12th century A.D. 1 I give below my authorities in support of my statement. 

(1) By the 6th century 2 A.D. Malava, i.e. Central India and Gur- 
jaratra, i.e. southern Rajaputana were geographically divisions of Mahara- 
stra and by 12th century the northern boundary of Maharastra came down 
to Narmada 1 . 

(2) A stone tablet 3 in Maharastrl is found at Dhar in Central India 
dated 1132 of the S'aka era. 

(3) Words of Maharastrl Apabhrams'a 4 5 are given in S'loka 10th of the 
commentary of S'loka 17th of Alankara-S'astra of Bhoja Deo of Dhar 
( 1010-1055 of the S'aka era ). 

(4) In the commentary of S'loka 11th of the same book it is said 

(5) Grierson r emar ks 6 , ‘Even western Hindi forms can be adduced 
to agree with Marathi and Maharastrl as against S'aurasenl’. 

(6) Prof. Patankar of Benares in 1906 in a lecture 7 at Ujjain stated that 

the Rangadi dialect of that part agrees with Marathi in many respects. 

(7) There is great affinity in the formation of many words and forms 
of Hindi and Marathi poetry of the 13th century 8 9 . 

(8) Physical unity among the Marathi and Hindi proverbs® current 

1. Vat sy ay ana’s Knmas’astra II. 5. 29. * * 

2. ABOR1. XXIII, pp. 503-4. 

3. El. VIII p. 96. 

4. SaraswatTkanthsbJiarana ( LKavyamala 94 J, Baroda Oriental Library Skt. Div, 6529) 

p. 126. 

5. Ibid., p. 127. 

6. Linguistic Survey of India , Vol, VIII, p. 7. 

7. Rajavade : JDhsnes'warl ( Marathi ), Preface p. 55. 

8. Purusartha (Marathi monthly), Sept. 1941, p. 82. 

9. Ibid., pp. 76-81. 
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to-day in both the provinces shows identical cultural and social heritage of 
both the societies. 

(9) Gune 1 , Turner 2 and Grierson 3 tell us that Maharastrl was once 
a prevalent language in the North of Narmada. 

(10) That Avanti 4 or Avantija, i.e. the language of Avanti des'a was a 
mixture of Maharastrl and S'aurasenl. 

Out of these 10 references the 1st one proves the geographical extent 
of Maharastra beyond Narmada, 2 to 7 and 9 and 10 go to establish the 
existence of Maharastrl and Maharastri Apabhrams'a in that region and 
the 8th shows the social and cultural affinity of the people of the regions on 
both the banks of Narmada river. Taking into consideration all these 10 
references together, it goes beyond doubt to satify that (1) Avanti des'a 
was geographically, culturally, liguistically and socially a part of Maharastra 
till upto 12th century A.D. and (2) that Avanti was a border land where 
the region of S'aurasenl touches that of Maharastrl, and, therefore, we may 
safely presume that Avanti des'a was the region from whence Maharastra. 
came into being. 

3. 'W'hen Maharastra came into being : — Now we have to decide 
the antiquity of Maharastra. No body will doubt that Vidarbha 5 
was a part of Maharastra and (a) that it has been proved with 
astronomical references found in S'atapatha-Brahrmna 6 that it was 
colonised by the Vedic Aryans by 3100 years B.C., (b) that the 
Daksinapada 7 , i.e. Daksinapatha and Narmada 8 * have been referred to in 
veda, (c) that the formation of the word Godavari® can be proved by 
Vedic grammar and (d) that Vidarbha reached the same cultural level as 
that of Kuru des'a can well be assumed by the blood relations of the resi- 
dents of the those provinces reported in Mahabharata and Ramayana as 
Rukm&i, Kes'inl 10 , and Damayanti 11 were married to the kings of the 
northern Bharata-khanda. Of the three girls mentioned above Rukmiijl 
was living by the time of the Mahabharata war which took place some 
time about 5000 years 18 from to-day. This date can again be ascertained by 


1. Gune : Wilson Philological Lectures, ( 1916-17 ), p. 194. 

2. Cf. Kulkami : Marathi Bhasa, Udgama and Vikasa ( Marathi ), p. 96. 

i. Fn. 6 on p. 287. 

4. Markapdeya : Prahrta-Sarvasva, II. 1 . 

n i 5 - °f Rajas'ekhara (ed. by Govind Deo Shastri, Benares, 1869) p. 302, 

S'lokas 73 and 74. ' 

( Marathi^’ XXIV ’ P ' 242 ; Ap P endix ( A ) PP- 409 ; Ketkar : Dhyanakos'a, Vol.II, 


7. RV. X. 61. 8. 

9. IA. XXX, p, 273, fn. 17, 

11. Mahabharata (Vana), LI. 21. 


8. BLgveda-khila-snhta, II. 1. 8. 

10. Ramayana (Bala), XXXVIII. 3. 


12. Thole Inscription : s'lokas 33 and 34 give 3735th year of the Mahabharata war by 

556 years of s'aka year (1866-556=1310), add 1310 to 3735. 
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the date of Yudhisthira S'aka, which is about 5000 years old to-day. All 
this story goes to prove that Vidarbha was, by 5000 years ago, not only 
colonised by Vedic Aryans but it was well cultured also and that the 
Vedic literature was being composed when they settled in Vidarbha and 
extended upto Godavari. 

Now let us go back to determine the date of the colonisation of Avanti 
des'a by the Vedic Aryans. It can very easily be taken that they reach- 
ed Vidarbha after having crossed Vindhya and Narmada, but the question, 
as to wherefrom, is to be answered. Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar has shown close 
relations of Avanti and As'maka 1 and I have shown that out of the 9 
routes 2 by which they had gone from Aryavarta to Daksipapatha, only 
two of these routes have, from Ramayana and M ahabharata days 3 
upto Peshava-conquests been, used frequently. These are : (1) from 
Avanti to Mahismati and (2) Bhopal to Handa, which clearly prove the 
close connection of Avanti and Vidarbha, and, therefore, we should take 
that the Vedic Aryans went to Vidarbha after they had colonised Avanti 
desa. It can also be presumed that, after creating a colony in Avanti and 
feeling the necessity of going further down for a fresh land by crossing 
Vindhya and Narmada for creating a new colony in Vidarbha, a new 
culture of its own would have certainly required some centuries, say a 
period of about one millennium, and I presume that the colonisation of 
Avanti, i.e. the date of coming into being of Maharastra dates back to the 
5th millennium. The only point now left is whether from the inception 
of Avanti desa, it was being called Maharastra. My answer to this is 
in the affirmative, though we do not find Maharastra referred to by so 
early a date as the 6th millennium. 

My agrument is this : That there was a corrupt form of Sanskrit 
as a spoken dialect for all the classes of the Vedic Aryans from 
the very date they reached Sindhu river and began settling on the 
banks of it and created a colony of the same name. A region is 
called a colony after the colonisers form into a separate unit of 
society, independent of the former stock, having created a new 
culture, a new form of dialect and new modes of living. And unless the 
new settlement has all these aspects to suit the climate, circumstances and the 

1. Cf. Ancient History of India ( Carmichael Lectures , 1918 ), p. 53. 

2. B.C. Law Vol. I. : Routes between Aryavarta and Daksinapatha. 

3. M ahabharata (Vana), Nrlakapfha ed., LXI 

tot: 

ipr fareqt JTCIW: wNt Sg3?Tr IR’UI 
■ 3RT: ’Tt ^ IR3II 


S. 36-11 
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company of the former residents of the region, amongst whom they are 
required to mix, it will not be accepted as independent entity. According 
to this theory the Sapta Sindhu des'a got a new dialect of the name of 
Pais'aci as it was Pis'aca des'a. Similar changes occurred when the Vedic 
Aryans reached the Doaba of Yamuna and Gariga and further on, on the 
banks of Gomati and Sarayu, to create new colonies of the names of S'urasen 
des'a and Magadha des'a with new dialects for them of the name of 
S'auraseni and Magadhi. History is repeated in the same manner in the case 
of the colony of Avanti having given birth to Mahsrastra and a dialect of 
the name of Maharastri for the people residing there to exchange their 
views and express their desires. 

I may take that the dialect Maharastri might have come into existence 
one thousand years after the coming into being of the colony of Avanti and, 
therefore, I fix that 5000 years from this day must have been the birth date 
of Maharastra des'a and of its dialect Maharastri though the records tell us 
that these can be traced only as late as the earlier century of the S'aka era. 

[ This article is reduced in the present form to 1/3 of the original one at the request 
of the editor. ] 



The City of Udabhanda 

By 

DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR, Calcutta . 

In the Vaijayanti \ composed by Yadavaprakas'a in the 11th century 
A.D., there is a passage which runs : gandharas tu dihandas syuh ‘the 
Gandharas are also known as the Diharidas 1 . The name Gandhara signifying 
a people and their territory lying in the Uttarapatha, i.e. the North-Western 
division of India is well known to all students of Indian history. According 
to some late lexicons 2 , Gandhara has to be identified with Kandhahara, i.e. 
Kandahar in southern Afghanistan. But this is a mistake due to the similar 
sounds of the two names. Although it may not be impossible to suggest that 
modern Kandahar owes its name to the Gandhara occupation of southern 
Afghanistan in the early period of Indian history, it seems more probable that 
the name is a corruption of that of the city of Alexandria founded by Alexander 
(Persian Iskandar or Sikandar ) in the land of the Anachosians probably on the 
site of modern Kandahar. There is definite evidence as regards the location 
of the Gandhara janapada about the present Rawalpindi District of the 
Punjab and the Peshawar District of the North-Western Frontier Province 3 . 
According to epic and Puranic traditions, the Gandhara visaya , which lay 
on both sides of the Indus, contained two great cities called Taksas'ila and 
Puskalavatl. The remains of Taksas'ila lie immediately to the east and 
North-East of the Saraikala Railway Junction, 20 miles North-West of Rawal- 
pindi, in the valley of the river Haro. There are remains of three distinct 
cities of which the southernmost and oldest occupied the site of an elevated 
plateau now known as the Bhir mound. The ancient city of Puskalavatl or 
Puskaravati ‘the city of lotuses 1 , was situated on the Swat in the modern 
Prang-Charsadda-Mir Ziyarat region about 17 miles North-East of Peshawar. 

It is, however, really curious that Dihasda, as the name of the famous 
Gandhara people is known from no other source excepting the Vaijayanti. 
This name seems, therefore, to have been actually based on a wrong reading 
of the manuscripts of Yadavaprakas'a's work, whose geographical section is 
full of mistakes. A people is known not only after the land occupied by 
them, but very often also after their capital city, and we have to see if the 
form Dihaiida may be associated with the name of the early-mediaeval capital 
of the Gandhara country- 


1. Paryayabhaga* III. 1. 24. 

2. Cf. s 'abdakalpadruma, s.v. 

3. Cf. Raychaudhuri ; Pol, Hist., 1938, pp. 50-52, 124-25. 
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Alberunl, who was a contemporary of Yadavaprakas'a and wrote his 
celebrated work on India about 1030 A.D., refers to the ‘capital of A1 Kanda- 
har (Gandhara), i.e. Vaihand’ 1 . Elsewhere he speaks of ‘Waihind,the capital 
of Kandhara (Gandhara), West of the river Sindh’ 2 , which is said to have been 
situated 14 farsakh ( about 52 miles ) to the South-East of Purshawar (Pesh- 
war). Both here and in another context 3 Alberunl locates Vaihand between 
Peshawar and the river Jailam ( Jhelam ). There is no doubt that Vaihand 
has to be identified with modern Und near Attock on the Indus. As Ray- 
chaudhuri points out, an Arabic work called Hudud ul alam ( 982-83 A. D. ) 
speaks of Waihind as a big city, with some Muslim population, under 
king Jayapala who was a feudatory of the Ray of Kanauj probably 
Pratihara Vijayapala (Proc. I.H.C., 1939, p. 670 ). The Sanskrit form 
ol the name is Udabhandapura ( or Udakabhandapura ) which was the 
capital of the great Sahi king Lalliya ( c. 875-90 A. D. ) and his successors 
according to the Rajatavafigini of Kalhana. According to Firishta, the 
dominions of the S'ahi king Jayapala ( c. 965-1001 A. D. ), son of Ishtpal 
(probably the same as Astapaladeva known from his coins ), extended 
in length from Sirhind to Lamghan and in breadth from the kingdom of 
Kashmir to Multan. This ruler is further said to have resided in a fort, 
the correct reading of whose name is apparently Vaihand, although some 
writers wrongly take it to be Bhatinda in the Patiala State. Firishta 
requent y refers to Jayapala as the Raja of Lahore and, as the king 

^ th ® ab ° ve . fort ‘ for convenience of taking steps for opposing 

Mohamedan , it is hardly possible that the historian could have 

S'ahWin a °t- a hty in the eastern Panjab. It seems that, when the 
MulaCnf Trl ymg Y eSt °_ f ** Indus were threatened by the Turkish 
bhaOdamrra T T* 01 ’ ^ ayapEda transfe rred his capital from ancient Uda- 
whirh nn k hut even then he himself resided at the old capital 

med^ TT;^^ the advance base of his operations against the Moha- 

“ 1-^ P03slble that the passage gandharas tu dihandah syuh is 

arP !l= l mistake f ox gandharas m(tu+u)dabhandds syuh ‘the Gandharas 

form of Se^me. ’* But Udabb ^a was probably another 

t0 . traditi °ns the Kushana Emperor Kauiska, who ruled 
regl ° n ? ln J Indiaand Central Asia, had his capital at the 
city o Purushapura ( modern Peshawar ) in the Gandhara country. Al- 
bert says that Kamk (i.e. Ka^iska ) belonged to a dynasty of Hindu 

toTeian t KaS? TR° 7 ere , Turks f of Tib etan origin and at first began 

to reign in Kabul. The last king of this house was Laga Turman ( i e 

Toramaua ) who was overthrown by his Brahmana minister Kallar,' a 

1. Sachau : Alb . ind., I, p. 259. 

2. Ibid., p. 206. 

3. Ibid., p. 317. 

4. Ibid, II, pp. 10-14. 
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predecessor of Jayapala. Scholars have suggested the identification of Al- 
ber urn’s Kallar with the great Lalliya S'ahi mentioned in the Rajatarangini. 
It is, however, interesting to note that Kalhana represents the S'ahis 
as Ksatriyas. It has also to be remembered that the Kashmirian author 
does not make any distinction between the early S'ahis and the Brahmana 
S'ahis, who according to Alberuni succeeded them. We are told 1 that even 
before the reign of king Lalitaditya ( c. 730-66 A. D. ) the S'ahi-mukhyas, 
or chiefs belonging to the S'ahi family, were employed in the Kashmir 
administration as the mahapratthdra, mahas cindhivigra hika, mahds'Vas'alika, 
mdhabhandagarika and mahasadhanika , the pa nca-mahas’abda were con- 
ferred by Lalitaditya on a single official named Mitras'arman whom he 
seems to have made his viceroy at Kanauj after having extirpated king 
Yas'ovarman. Of the later S'ahis, described as Brahmana by Alberuni, 
Kalhana mentions Lalliya’s successor and his son Kamaluka Toramana — no 
doubt the same as Kamlu of Alberuni, and Kamlu Ray of Hindustan 
mentioned by other Arab writers— as a contemporary of ‘Amr ibn Layth 
who ruled in the Khorasan -Kabul region about the last two decades of 
the 9th century A.D. Kamaluka is said to have been raised to the 
throne about 902-04 A.D. by a Kashmirian general. Kalhana also speaks 
of the S'ahi kings Bhima and Thakkana. The former, who was the 
maternal grandfather of Didda, queen of the Kashmirian king Ksemagupta 
( 950-58 A. D. ), built a temple of Visnu in Kashmir during Ksemagupta’s 
rule. A general of the Kashmirian king Abhimanyu ( 958-72 A. D. ) is 
said to have defeated the S'ahi king Thakkana who may be identical 
either with Jayapala or with his father. The latest S'ahi king mentioned 
by Kalhana is Trilocanapala ( 1013-21 A. D. ) whose struggle with the 
Hammira, i. e. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni is also described. Then, after 
having referred to the final collapse of S'ahi rule in another contest, the 
Kashmirian author says that even in his days, i.e. in the middle of the 
12th century A. D. 1 the appellation S'ahi throws its lustre on a number- 
less host of Ksatriyas abroad who trace their origin to that royal family ’ 2 . 

It will be seen that the Kashmirians, who knew the S'ahis from 
before the middle of the 8th century down at least to the 12th, regarded 
them as Ksatriyas, although Alberuni refers to the Hindu S'ahis of 

1. sfttr: h: i 

rr i , n 

srerarsrwis'tft srrf^Ni ^1: i 
spwr: ft#: mar wft: ii 

gftsftgw: II Rnjatar., IV. 140-43. 

2. Ibid., VUl, 3230. 
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Turko-Tibetan origin and their successors of Brahmana origin. That the 
early S'ahis were regarded, inspite of their foreign origin, as Ksatriyas 
in India is also indicated by another evidence. In the second quarter of 
the 7th century A. D., when the Chinese pilgrim Huen-tsang was passing 
through the Uttarapatha, Udakahanda 1 2 3 or UdabhaRdapura was a seat of 
of residence or a secondary capital of the emperor of Kapis'a which then 
dominated over ten neighbouring States and comprised Lampaka ( Laghman ), 
Nagara or Nagarahara ( Jalalabad ), Gandhara and Varna ( Bannu ) and 
probably also Jaguda ( southern Afghanistan with Ghaz,nl as the chief city ) a . 
About Gandhara, the pilgrim says that the capital was Purushapura ; 1 the 
royal family was extinct and the country was subject to Kapisa ; the 
towns and villages were desolate and the inhabitants were very few’ s . 
It s eems that under pressure of the Turks from the North and the Arabs 
from the South and West the kings of Kapisa left their western possessions 
in the hands of viceroys 4 and made UdabhaRda their principal seat of 
residence. The reason why UdabhaRdapura was selected in preference to 
the older capital Peshawar is at present unknown. But it is possible that 
the new city was built by the Kapisa kings for strategic reasons. 

The facts that KalhaRa speaks of the S'ahis with reference to the 
period earlier than that of Lalitaditya ( c. 730-66 ) and of UdabhaRda as 
the capital of the S'ahis at least from the time of Lalliya ( c. 875-90 ) 
and that Chinese evidence refers to the city as the residence of the 
emperor of Kapisa about 645 A. D. would suggest that Huen-tsang’s king 
of Kapida was a S'ahi ruler. It is interesting to note that this king has 
been described by Huen-tsang as a Ksatriya 5 . 


1. This seems to be the Indian form that was at the root of the Chinese Wu-to-ka-han- 
cha> Cf. Watters : On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 1904, I, p. 221. 

2. Cf. Ray : Dynastic History of Northern India, I, pp, 60-61. 

3. Watters : op. cit , p. 199. 

4. These viceroys appear to have been mentioned as the Satraps of Zaranj, capital of 
Seistan and as rantbil or rutbil (probably Sanskrit prnntupala) or zumbll ( probably Sanskrit 
Jana paid) ruling over southern Afghanistan. Whether the Kabul-Shah was a viceroy or the 
S'ahi of Kabul’ indicating the paramount ruler cannot be determined. Cf. Ray : op. cit., pp. 165ff. 

5. Watters : op. cit,, p. 123. 



Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law 1 : 

Legal Position of Women whose Husbands live on their Earning® 

By 

LUDWIK STERNBACH, New York. 

1. In the ancient Indian literature we find more than 250 synonyms 
for the word prostitute 3 , of which some twenty are found in the 
Dharmas'astras and Arthas'astrasL These synonyms of the word ves'ya 
denote various kinds of prostitutes, harlots, courtesans, etc. 

The Dharmas'astras, and more particularly the Arthas'astras, contain 
specific rules on the rights and duties of prostitutes, so that their legal 

1. This is No. 18 of the author’s serial papers, entitled, * Juridical Studies in 

Ancient Indian Law, the previous papers having appeared as follows : Nos. 1, 5, 10 
and 14 in ABORI XXIV, 3 ; XXV, 4 ; XXVI, 34 ; XXIX, 14 ; XXX, 1 ; Nos. 2, 4, 8 
and 9 in ‘The Poona Orientalist ’ VIII, 1-2, 34; IX, 1-2 ; XIII, 1-2; X, 34 ; 
Nos. 3, 6 and 15 in ‘ The New Indian Antiquary ’ VI, 8-9 ; VII, 5-6 ; X ; No. 7 in 

‘Bharatiya Vidy a' VI, 7,8,9; Nos. 11, 12 and 13 in * Supplement to Bharatiya Vidya ’ VII, 

3-4 ; No. 16 in ‘ Rocznik Orientalistyczny ’ ; No. 17 in JAOS. LXX, 

2. The following Abbreviations are to be noted 

fign. P. Agni Parana, in Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1873-9. 

B. Baudhayana Dharmasutra , ed. by E. Hultzsch, Leipzig, 1922. 

Brh. Brhaspati Smrti , ed. by R. Aiyangar, in Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, LXXXV. 

K. Kautillya Arthas r astra, ed. by R. Shama Sastry, University of Mysore ; 

_ Oriental Library Publications; Sanskrit Series No. 37/64, Mysore, 1924. 

Katy. Katyayana Smrti , ed. by P. V. Kane, Bombay, 1933. 

Medh. See Mn. 

Mit. See Y. 

Mn. Manu Smrti, with the Manubhasya of Medh&tithi ( Medh. ), ed. by G. Jha, 
in Bibliotheca Indica No. 256, Calcutta, 1932-9. 

N. Narada Smrti , ed. by J. Jolly, Calcutta, 1885. 

Sukr. Sukranltisara , ed. by J. Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1882. 

Vas. Vasistha Dharmas f astra , ed. by A. A. Fuerer, in Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, 23. 

Vi. Visnu Smrti, ed. by J. Jolly, . Calcutta, 1881. 

■Y. Yajnavalkya Smrti, with the commentary Mitaksara ( Mit. ), ed. by W. L. S. 
Pans'rkar, Bombay, 1936. 

( N.B. The figures followed by and preceded by : L colon J indicate page and line 
respectively ) 

3. L. Sternbach : First Supplement to Ves f ya ; Synonyms and Aphorisms in Bh. V., 
Bombay 1945 ; VIII, 11, p. 256 sqq. where 248 synonyms are quoted. Additional synonyms 
shall appear in Second Supplement to the same article in Bh. V. 

4. Cf. L. Sternbach. : Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law, 17. Legal Position of 
Prostitutes according to Kautilya’s Arthasrastra. Ch. I. 1 in JAOS. 
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position seems to have been clear 1 . Particularly, interesting is the legal 
position of prostitutes in K. It is evident from this Arthas'fistra that 
prostitutes, if called ganika, are government servants, who get a fixed 
salary from the king’s treasury, and security in the event of becoming 
unable to earn their living, and enjoy special protection, but lose 
their personal freedom as long as they serve as king’s servants and are 
not ransomed 8 . 

To this group of prostitutes, irrespective of whether they are 
called ves'ya, ganika, or riipajlva, etc., a new group might be added : 
a group of women whose husbands live on their earnings, that is, 
gain their livelihood from their wives’ prostitution. 

Mn., B., K., S'ukr. and other sources do not call these women 
prostitutes, but give a long list of men whose wives arc known to be 
engaged in prostitution. These are the wives of actors ( raugovatcirin, 
nata, talapacara, nrs'amsa ), wandering bards or bards ( car ana, kus'tlava 
bandin ), dancers ( nartaka, vailuSa ), rope-dancers ( plavaka ), jugglers 
( saubhika ), singers ( g ayaka ), players on musical instruments ( vcidaka ) 4 , 
buffoons ( vagjtvana ), fishermen ( matsyabandhaka ), herdsmen ( gopalaku, 
gopa ), hunters ( lubdhaka, vyadha ), washermen ( rajaka, ketruka ), vintners 
( s'aundika, saurika, surajivin ), and barbers ( na pita ). 

To this group procurers sensu stricto ( strivyavahiirin, bar.dhakipoFaka, 
plavaka , nata, nartaka, saubhika ) are added . 

2. We find some specific statements in respect to these persons in 
Mn., B., Y., Katy., N. and, particularly, K. and s' ukr 

Mn. ( VIII. 362 ), after having explained that no man, under the 
penalty of one suvarna, should converse with wives of others ( Mn. 
VIII. 361 ), states : 

tfcr t 

f| !r 5TTfTm%iw^rf% =er n 

’This rule does not apply to wives of wandering bards or of 
those who live on ( prostitution of ) their own ( wives ) ; for, such 
men secretly bring their wives into contact (with other men) and 
tempt them on’. 

1. Cf. fn.3 on the preceding p. 2. Cf. fn. 3 on the preceding p. ; Ch. V. 

3. Vatsyayana ( Ksmasutra, 262 : 7 ) clearly states that bards ( kus'Jlava ) live upon the 
prostitution of their wives, and Yas'odhara in his commentary identifies them with actors 
( nata ) and dancers ( nartaka ) and says that their wives, usually are prostitutes ( kus'l- 
lavabharya natanartaksdlnsm bharya. vesysprsyah 263 : 5 ) ; similarly, as wives of coksas 
( 263 : 22-3 ; cf. 262 : 13 ). Vatsyayana also mentions inter alia the wives of vintners (saurika) 
herdsmen ( gopalaka ) and washermen ( rajaka ) as those with whom men about the town 
should live on good terms ( 72 : 3-6 ). 

the 4 ’ An f th ° Se ’ wil ° maketlleir living by playing musical instruments, also live on 
earnings of their wives ( vsdyajaya prajtvinah , s'ukr. II. 202 ). 
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An almost identical rule is found in B. ( II. 2. 4. 3 ), where it is 

said : 

* g 5T I 

ctt u 

‘But no punishment for ( intercourse ) with wives of wandering 

bards and actors ; for, such men carry them ( to other men ) or, lying 
concealed, permit them to have culpable intercourse 

Both these texts state in similar words that men might have sexual 
intercourse with wives of cdrana ( according to Medh. the word cmana 
denotes not only wandering bards, but also dancers, actors and singers 
and according to Govinda also devadasts ), rangavatdrin ( actors ) and 

other atmopajivin ( those living on prostitution of their wives 1 ), but 
nigudhah, that is, as Medh. explains f ad Mn. VIII. 362, 222/4 ), ‘ not 
in an open market \ In this lies the difference between regular prostitutes 
and the group of women whose husbands live on their prostitution. 
The latter cannot be found in an open market, but carry on their 
occupation within their own houses 2 . 

These women have, according to the commentary by Medh., an- 
other additional duty : they have to seduce wives of other men, in order 
that they also act as prostitutes 3 . In that way this group of women 
acts as prostitutes as well as procuresses. 

3 . According to many Sanskrit sources, prostitutes were considered 
as impure persons, and food given by them should not be eaten (Mn. 
IV. 209 ; Y. I. 161 ; VI. LI. 7 ; Vas. XIV. 10 ; Agn. P. CLXVIII. 3-7 

and other ). In conformity with this rule, the Dharmas'astras and other 

Sanskrit sources state that persons living on the prostitution of their 
wives are, also, considered as impure. Thus Mn. ( IV. 214-6 ) states 

1. This construction of atmopajivin, which is the pivot of this study, even though carrying 
the authority of Medhatithi and Kulluka followed by the modern lexicons, is unwarranted. The 
word being an adjective wants daresu to be re-read, separately, with it. If atmopajtvin men ( and 
not atmopajivin women) had been intended, the text should have been atmopajtvinam 
( gen. ) to be in consonance with the gen. compound, carana*daresu. Loc. here 
means 6 in the case of 1 and refers, directly, to a certain class of women who depended 
upon themselves ( may be, their bodies ) for their maintenance and, probably had no 
husbands. This is supported by the similar use of loc. in the next verse in Mn. 
( VIII. 364 ), where a few more classes ot women are referred to, namely, maids, 
mono-fidels and nuns. We contemplate readverting to this point shortly in a- separate 
paper —ED. 

2. rll: I (Medh. ad Mn. VIII. 362, 222 : 7). 

^TTvT ^ I (Medh. ad Mn. VIII. 362, 222 : 9, 10). 

S. 38—11 
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that food of actofs ( sailnsa ), washermen ( rajaka, kdruka )h vintners 
( s 'aundika ) and bards ( nrdarnsa ) should not be eaten 2 . Nafas are con- 
sidered by Medh. also as sailuSa, that is those who sell their wives 
in public ( Medh. ad Mn. IV. 214 ) s ; Vi. ( LI. 13-5 ) mentions, similarly, 
actors ( sailuSa, rahgavatcirin ), washermen ( rajaka ) and vintners ( sauitdika ) 4 . 
Similarly, Y. ( 1. 161-5 ) adding inter alia bards ( bandin ) and those 
who sell’ liquors ( surdjivin ) 5 and Vas. ( XI V. 3 ) mentioning washer- 
men ( rajaka ) and vintners ( saundika ) 6 . Agn. P . ( CLXVIII. 4, 5 ) men- 
tions washermen and actors ( sailuSa ) 7 . The latter are, also, mentioned 


1. We also read in Kpastamba-Samhita (VII. 4) that washerwomen arc impure. 

2. ^ I 

PW4W ?I?5i{%^rqRr[siT tl 

qqqqt =q =q i 

f U (Mn. IV. 214-6). 

3. TO (Medh. ad Mn. IV. 214). 

=q || (Vi. LI.13-15). 

5. i 



tt«fT i 

WW ^ %>sq €taf^TW*rT || (Y. 1. 161-5). 


XIV. 3). 




7. ^ =q i 

%3JW*-*l4iqitf f^it^ITqr^r =q II (Agn.P.CLVlU. 4-5) 
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in Atri-Samhita ( 168 ) 1 ; actors ( nata ) in Angiras-Samhita ( I. 3 ) 2 , 
Yama-Sainhita ( I. 54-5 f, Atri-Satnhita t 195-6, 282 ) 4 ; those who live 
from singing and playing on musical instruments in Usams-SatyhitZ 
( IV. 30 ) 6 . 

Since these persons are impure, a dvija, who had sexual intercourse 
with their wives, had to be purified by taptdkrcchra, candrayana, paraka, 
or other penance ( Atri-Samhita 169, 195-6 6 ’’ 7 ; Y ama-Samhita 1. 18-9; 55 8 ’ 9 ). 

4. K. almost at the end of the Chapter (II. 27) entitled ganikadhyaksa 
and dealing with ganikas states : 

%rr 5 «n^rar. i (125 : 9-10). 

‘By that are explained ( the duties ) of women making their living 


1. 


II ( Atri . 168). 


2. cf^g- rp ^ 1 

%3^^fflslT«J HHcT ^TT*. Il (A ngira. 3). 


3. If? =ETI 

gift ^T~oT^rr: I 

w TR^T 3 % clHf^ WRI3; II (Yama. 54-5). 

4. ww[«[ ^ i 

^T^^TT: ^JcIT: II 

W *TvT f^l4t ^ StfcTCH ^ I 

iV^S.4 ^ II (Atri. 195-6). 
sfad 4TCT^T4T I 

W ^fl ?RC II (Atri. 282). 

5. tN&P ^ I 


: 'ETtSJ tp =5f II (Us'ana.W .10). 


6. Jtuvr gtsft i 

fasjfe: Il (Atri. 169). 

7. See fn. 4. 

8. 31^ *rat I 

$*SS1T3 rR[T %f^STPlf^ II 

^ ^ 3J3RIH. I 

efc STwR ^ qtefT ^ ^ % 5^3: ^IT: II (Yama. 18, 19). 

9. See fn. 3. 
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secretly ( gtidhajlvin, such as ), women of actors ( nata ), dancers ( nartaka ), 
singers ( gayaka ), players on musical instruments ( vcidaka ), buffoons 
( vdgjtvana ) , bards ( kus'ilava ), rope-dancers ( plavaka ), jugglers ( saubhika ), 
wandering bards ( carana ) and procurers ( strivy avaharin )’. 

It is not clear from this context what the words ‘ by that are 
explained ’ mean. They may either mean that to these persons all the 
preceding rules which refer to g anikas apply, or that these persons have 
to be engaged in espionage activities, as g anikas arc. 

Both translators of K., Shama Sastry and J. J. Meyer, do not 
touch upon this problem, but translate this sentence as if they were 
of the opinion that all the preceding rules contained in the Chapter of 
the ganikadhyaksa refer to persons engaged in halotry 1 2 . 

It seems, however, that words ‘ by that arc explained ; refer only 
to the espionage activities of these persons, that is to their obligation 
to inform about the men who were under their influence. The pre- 
ceding sentence reads : g anikd bhogam ayatini purusam ca nivedayet 
and K. continues : etena nata . . . vyakhyntnh ( 125 : 8-10 ). " 

According to K. the ganika was a government servant, and had 
specific rights and duties which could not be performed by other pros- 
titutes ( e. g. to hold the royal umbrella, pitcher, fan ; to attend upon 
the royal litter, throne or chariot ; to receive a periodic salary and 
many other rights and duties arising from the fact that the ganika, by 
entering the king’s service, has lost her personal freedom ). In view of 
that, and in view of the fact that the sentence beginning with etena 
follows closely the rule stating that the ganika has also special espio- 
nage duties it seems that this rule means that the person enumerated 
j ' 1 j ( including those living on prostitution of their wives 
and quoted above) and per cmalogiam also other persons who were 
engaged in prostitution and enumerated in K. 151:11-2, such as taldba- 
cam, carana , matsyabandhaka , lubdhaka, gopalaka and iaundika* were obliged 
to perform some espionage duties, in particular to inform the police and city 
officials about persons who were under their influence. According to 
. “ e was obliged to inform the g anika'dhyaksa about the purusa ; that 

is the man who had spent time with her, once or more frequently, as well 
as about the payment for enjoyment and other receipts received by her 3 ’ 1 . 

1. Shama Sastry translates : ‘The same rules shall apply to an actor,...’. J. j. Meyer 
translates : ‘Mit dieser ( bisheriger Darlegung ) ist auch das noetige ueber die Webber der Schau- 
spieler...gesagt.’ 

2. As well as enumerated in some Dharmas'astras (see above). 

3. ^ i (K. 12s ; 8). 

.. , * , 1 V£ ould be noted that ’Abul Qadir Ibn i Multrk Shah of Badaon in his 
Mmtakhab.vl- Tamar 1 kh, the commentary on ’Abul Fad ’Aliani’s Kln-i-Akbarl mentions 
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This is due to the fact that the persons who had sexual intercourse 
with prostitutes were considered to be suspect 1 and dangerous 2 persons with 
whom enemies of the king might hide 3 ’ *. 

The point of view that the sentence beginning with the word 
etena refers to the special espionage duties of persons engaged in pros- 
titution is strengthened by the fact that K- in the last verse ( 125 : 17-8 ) 
of the Chapter entitled g anikadhyaksa states : 

^rrcErrer-srcn^isf sraten it 

‘ The wives of these persons 8 who know the signals and foreign 
languages as well as their relatives, shall be used against the wicked 
ones ( spies ), shall spy on them, kill them and make them incautious 

Thus, K. explains in this context that these persons were used 
generally as spies for many purposes. It should be, also, noted that we 
find in K. very often various references to nata e , nartaka 7 , gay aka 8 , vadaka 9 . 


that a Darogah ( similar to the ga nika dhyaksya ) and a clerk also were appointed to register 
the name of those men who went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to 
their houses ; no one was allowed to take dancing girls to his house without permission. 

1. Cf. K. 214:14. 

2. Cf. Mn. XI. 259., IV. 209, 219., V. 90 ; Y. I. 161 ; Vi., LI. 7, LXIII. 29 ; Vas. XIV. 10 
and others. 

3. Cf. L. Stembach : Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law • 14 . Legal Position 
of Physicians in Ancient India, Chapter III. C, ABORI. XXIX. 1-4 ; XXX, 1; K. 203:13 sqq., 
144:11 sqq. 

4. Mahabharata ( XII. 88. 14-5 ) states ; 

qi5T!iiRl%%i*n«r mqftimem i 

fitfteTr: *rf%cisrT % ^fMtesir: it 

t£t UtsfrfcISFdt 5PSfT: II 

( Similarly MBh. XII. 140. 40-2 ; the history of Agadadatta in J. Jacobi’s Ausgewaehlte Erzaeh- 
lungen in Maharastrl ). These places should be carefully watched ( Barhaspatyasutra 
LNrtis'astra, III. 27 J). 

Also the very often repeated aphorism reading : 

fq: II (MBh. XIU. 125,9). 

(cf. Mn. IV. 84 or 85 in the Bombay edition, Y.I. 141 and Vivadaratnakara 335: 7 ; MBh. 
II. 68. 1 , where it is stated that gamblers have in their homes many loose women 
(I bandhak % ), shows that prostitutes ( the word ganika is here not used ) were considered as 
dangerous persons. 

5. That is those enumerated in K. 125:9-10. 

6. E.g. K. 21:2; 315:17; 380:1. 7. £.g. K. 21 :2; 315 :7. 

8. E.g. K. 315:17. 9. E.g. K. 21:3; 315:17. 
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vagjiVtma l ,kusiJava\plavaka s ,saubhika or sctuhika 3 , carana i , as well as lubdhaha 5 
and saundika 6 used as spies who had to convey some special informations. 

5 . According to the Sanskrit sources prostitutes, who were not 
government servants ( ganikd ), had to pay taxes to the Collector-Gene- 
ral 7 . Rupajivas had to pay monthly a tax twice the amount of their 
payment for enjoyment ( bhoga , l_K. 125: 12 J) 8 and if the king was in 
distress he could collect from them an extraordinary tax amounting to 
half of their salary K. ( 243 : 11 ) ft . 

However, persons living on the prostitution of their wives, being 
considered as nomadic, had to pay not ordinary taxes but special fees 
for their public shows. K. ( 125 : 11 ) in a sentence immediately following the 
word etena states : 

‘Those, who bring musical instruments, shall pay five panas as fee for 
public show’. 

This mean that according to K. they should pay a special fee to 
the king’s treasury, whenever they gave a public performance. They, 
like rupajivas and other prostitutes, had to pay taxes, although not 
periodic taxes, while g anikas were exempt from paying taxes ; that 
seems to be another reason that the preceding part of the Chapter on 
the ganika'dhyaksa contained in K. does not apply to them. 

6 . Persons living on the prostitution of their wives depended on their 
earnings. Therefore, they were obliged to pay for the debts incurred 
by them. According to Y. (11.48 ) 10 , Vi. ( VI.37 ) u , Brh. (X.119) 12 , 

1. E.g. K.21 :3; 36:11; 315:17. 2. E.g. K. 21 :3; 249:17; 315 :17. Cf. K.44:ll; 202:12; 248:2. 

3. E.g. K. 315 : 18. 4. E.g. K.210:15. 

5. E.g.K. 390:4, 44; 402:10. 6. E.g. K.210-.17; 378:12; 379:9; 389:13. 

7. Cf. L. Sternbach : Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law ; 17 . Legal Position of 
Prostitutes according to Kautilya’s Arthas'astra; paragraph 27. 

8. The word mpajiva means in this context all kinds of prostitutes with the 
exception of ganikas, cf. fn. 7. 

9. E.g. vetana. This sentence refers, probably, to avaruddhas or bhujisyas. Cf. fn. 7. 



’rfararei u (y. ii. 48). 

11 . 4>ti ^ ra^frar ’Tf^qra, i (Vi. vi. 37). 

12 . 

SlfaWT era. Ii (Brh. X.119). 
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N. ( I. 19 ) 1 and Katy. ( 568-70 ) 2 in case of saundika ( Y. and Mit. ad 
Y., Vi., Brh., N., Katy.), g opa ( Y., Vi., Brh., N., Katy. ), vyddha ( Y. 
Vi., Brh., N., Katy.), sailnsa (Y., Mit. ad Y., Vi.,) and napita 3 (Brh., 
Katy.) the general rule contained in the Smrtis about the division of the 
estates of married people was not applied, and the husbands of these persons 

were under the obligation to pay for the debts incurred by their wives. 

* * 

* 

7 . In conclusion it might be stated that in addition to various 
kinds of ves-ya, rupajtva, g anika, etc., who were considered as harlots, 
prostitutes or courtesans and whose legal position was quite clearly 
defined in the Dharxnas'astras, another group of persons should be added : 
women whose husbands live on their earnings ( prostitution ). They 
are wives of actors, bards, dancers, jugglers, singers, etc., that is 
women who do not need to be necessarily their legal wives. The 
difference between these women and regular prostitutes lies in the fact 
that the first carry out their occupation in their own houses and 
cannot be found ‘ in an open market they act not only as prostitutes 
but also as procuresses as they had to seduce also wives of other men. 
Acting in both capacities, they were considered as if they were pros- 
titutes of the lowest class. They were, therefore, always considered 
as im pure and a dvija was not allowed to have sexual intercourse 
with them ; according to K. they had to perform espionage work, 
like other prostitutes. 

According to K. these women were, like g anikas, not completely 
free persons. However, while ganikas, according to K., depended on 
the kin g, these women depended on their husbands, and in some cases, 
procurers. Therefore, according to the Dharmas'astras, there does not 
exist in their case any division of conjugal estate, or, better to say, 
the husbands of these women were under the obligation to pay for 
the debts incurred by their wives, although, usually, they would not 
be under this obligation. They 4 also had to pay taxes not depending 
on their income but fees for each public performance. 

Although the women, whose husbands lived on their prostitution 
might be considered as regular prostitutes, the Dharmas'astras and 
Arthas'astras made some small distinctions between them and regular 
prostitutes. 

1. SFJpsi I Rrs cCTtfqmq. I 

rRSRJRT ff%: ^ II (N. 1.19). 

sifawT qjqj wrai cKT ii 

asi ft firerc ii 

5 ttcTTT lf%: =sr II 568-70). 

„ x . ^ 4. These women. 



Kingship and Allied Institutions 
of the Buddha's Days 1 

By 

YASH PAL, Hoshiarpur. 

Kingship in the days of Gautama Buddha had certain interesting 
features. Thus, the king was not so by his right but because the king- 
makers ( raja-kattaro ) made him the king 2 . 

While discussing the evolution of kingship, Gautama makes a very 
illuminating comment on the theory of kingship. Says he, Now those 
beings, gathered themselves together, and bewailed these things, saying: 
‘From our evil deeds. Sirs, becoming manifest inasmuch as stealing, censure, 
lying, punishment have become known, what if we were to select a certain 
being, who should be wrathful when indignation is right, who should 
censure that which should rightly be censured and should banish him who 
deserves to be banished ? But we will give him in return a proportion 
of the rice.’ Then those beings went to the being among them who was 
the handsomest, the best favoured, the most attractive, the most capable 
and said to him : ‘come now, good being, be indignant at that whereat 
one should rightly be indignant, censure that which should rightly be 
censured, banish him who deserves to be banished. And, wc will contri- 
bute to thee a proportion of our rice’. And, he consented and 'did so, 
and they gave him a proportion of their rice. Chosen by the whole 
people is what is meant by maha-sammata ; so maha-sammata ( the Great 
Elect ) was the first standing phrase to arise for such a one. 
Lord of the fields is what is meant by khattiya ; so khattiya ( noble ) 
was the next expression to arise. He charms others by his norm-by what 
ought (to charm) is what is ment by raja ; so this was the third standing 
phrase to arise 8 ’’. This is probably the earliest recorded statement of the 
social contract. 

The cakkavatti king or the ‘ all-round king ’ was thought to hold 
supreme lordship and domain over the four continents*. It is suggested 
that it was the term for an ideal king 5 . He was said to possess seven 
valuables ( the best of their kind ), viz. the wheel, the elephant, the horse, 
the jewel, the woman, the housefather and their heir-apparent, i. e. he 
possessed the best of all these seven things 6 . The story of a certain king 
Mahasuddassana throws an interesting light on the ‘ Wheel the Jewel ’ 

1. Abbreviations used here DN. = Digha-Nikaya ; AN. = Angutta-Nikaya ; 
SN. = Sarpyutta-N iksya ; MN. = Majjhima-Nikaya ; V. = Vinaya-Pitfaka. 

2. DN. II. 233. 3. DN. El. 92-3. 4. SN. V. 342. 

5. Kindred Sayings, Vol. V. 82 fn. 6. SN. V. 59. 
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( cdkkaratna ). The king after purifying himself on the Full Moon Day 
( uqosthc Punnarse ), went to the upper storey of his palace and there 
appeared to him the heavenly cdkkaratna ( the Wheel the Jewel ). He 
rose from his seat and reverently uncovered his shoulder, held a water- 
pitcher in his left hand and with his right he sprinkled water on the Wheel 
and said, ‘ Roll onwards, O my lord, the Wheel \ Then that wondrous 
Wheel rolled onwards towards the East, and after it went the king followed 
by his fourfold army. It rolled on to the very boundaries of the earth, 
to the ocean, and, then, it went, in a similar manner, in all the other 
three directions and after that it returned to the royal capital and remained 
fixed on the open terrace in front of the entrance to the inner apartments 
of the king and there it stood fixed 1 . At another place a similar story 
is told about another king 2 . This description very much resembles the 
famous Asvamedha sacrifice. Was this an earlier form of that ritual ? It 
was believed that if this celestial Wheel sank a little or slipped down from 
its place, that king had not many days to live and so he would shave 
his head and beard and donning the yellow robe went forth from home 
into homelessness 3 . 

King was also to possess many personal qualities. He should be 
well-born on both sides, pure in descent as far back as seven generations, 
both on the father's and mother's sides. He should be rich with great 
wealth and resources and his treasuries and granaries over-flowing. He 
should have a strong army that is loyal to him. He should have a very 
wise minister, intelligent, discreet and able to judge rightly the future 
from the past happenings 4 . He should be a pious person, knowing the 
path of virtue ( dhamma ), the right measure ( matta ) of punishment and 
taxation. He should know proper time (kala) for pleasure, court- work and 
touring the country. He should know, alike, all men, whether nobles or 
Brahmanas etc 5 . He should be beloved to and popular with priests and 
laymen alike 6 . 

We, also, read of a king who ordered that tanks be built outside the 
city gates and that all sorts of comforts be provided for the people, to 
wit, food for the hungry, drink for the thirsty, raiment for the naked, 
means of conveyance for those who had need of it, couches for the tired, 
wives for those who wanted wives, gold for the poor and money for 
the needy 7 . 

At another place is mentioned a king who used to give charity at 
the various gates of his capital. His people too wanted to give charity 
and they asked of him some place to give their charity at. So, the king 
allotted the various gates to the ladies of harem, nobles, army people, 
Brahmanas and Vais>yas. When he found that his gifts were coming 

1. DN. II. 172-74. 2. DN. III. 59. 3. DN. II. 175 ; III, 59. 

4. AN. Ill, 151. 5. AN. III. 148. cf. Gradual Sayings III. 113 fnn. 

6. DN. II, 178. 7. DN. II. 179. 

S. 39—11 
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back to his palace, as there was none to accept the gifts, he ordered, ‘ Pass 
the word, then, that of the revenue coming in from the outlying provinces, 
one half shall be sent into the palace, and one half shall be, there and 
then, given as gifts to those who ask : Brdhmanas , recluses, paupers, 
cripples, wayfarers, and beggars' 1 . 

The kings were held responsible by the people for all heavenly calamities 
like draught etc 2 . 

It seems that the enemies when captured were sometimes treated very 
cruelly. We find a king order his people to bind his enemy king and 
his consort firmly with a strong rope, tie their arms to their backs, have 
them close shaven, lead them around with beatings of drums from road 
to road and® from crossway to crossway, then lead them out of the town 
by the southern gate, hew them in four pieces to the South of the town, 
and throw the pieces away to four quarters 3 . Thus we find that he 
was not given even an ordinary cremation. 

A king would live in constant fear of treachery, sometimes at the 
hands of his most trusted servants, too, and would be unwilling to go to 
lonely places at odd hours, even though just outside his own capital 4 * . 
His household servants were bound by very strict discipline. They were 
not allowed to be ordained as monks. Those, who ordained a royal servant, 
were to be severly dealt with. Thus reads a text, ‘ He, who took on the 
disciple under training, should be beheaded, of him, who recited the formula 
of ordination, the tongue should be torn out, of those who formed the 
chapter, the ribs should be broken 6 . It was believed that a servant 
would be thrown into the purgatory if he did not serve his king well 6 . 

But sometimes, there would be revolts, too, especially among the 
rontier provinces. To quell them the commander-in-chief would be sent 7 , 
king's palace was the hotbed of secret plans. We find Gautama giving 
a tip to the monks not to enter a palace, lest, in case of leaking of king’s 
plans the monks integrity should be questioned, and it should be said 
that he was the source of that leakage 8 . 

A king would live in great pomp. He would go to the bathing places 
accompanied by drums and other kinds of music 9 . 

A king would have a number of ministers. At one place, the 
lung Ajats'atru is said to have been surrounded by a number of minisrers— 
? eastl °- O ne of Bimbisara's ministers, was designated as 
oaboatthaka Mahamatta, who was probably the minister incharge of general 

2. Theragatha, vs. 1 , 51-4 ; 325-29 etc. 

4. DN. I. 49-50. 

6. AN. II. 19. 

8. AN. III. 129. 

10, DN. I. 49. 


1. SN.I. 58-9. 

3. V. I. 345. 

5. V. I. 74. 

7. V. I. 74. 

9. AN. III. 345. 
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affairs 1 . Among the Licchavis the most important minister mentioned is 
Siha, the commander-in-chief ( senapati ) 2 . We also hear of a catagory 
of important ministers who were the king-makers- Sometimes even the 
eldest son of a dying king had to seek his appointment as the king at 
their hands 3 . 

It seems that the viceroyalty ( uparajja ) was the highest aim for 
the king's eldest son. This he got not as a matter of right, but by virtue 
of his qualities, of head, heart and personality 4 * . 

From the centre the power was relegated to the mandalikaraja of a 
province or the raja of a district 6 . What were the powers of these 
rajas is difficult to say. In the Digha-Nikaya we hear of a number of 
people who were ruling certain towns, granted to them by the kings as 
royal gifts ( raja-bhogga ), with powers of actual kings 6 . Whether both 
the above offices were identical or not it is hard to ascertain. Then, there 
was an officer who was called the setthi. Usually, this word is rendered 
as a 1 councillor ’, but, sometimes, as an ‘ overseer ’ too 7 . He was of course 
a local man. Every town had one. He would, sometimes, be sent for by 
a king to attend a meeting of the assembly 8 . He was held in esteem by a 
king. Thus, when a certain setthi’s son fell ill, Jivaka was sent by the king, 
Bimbisara, to cure him 9 . He too would, sometimes, invite a king, together 
with his retinue, to dine with him 10 . Another officer mentioned is a 
bhojaraja ( a subordinate king ) u . Among other dignitaries, a mention is 
made of the jagirdars ( pattanikassa ), the generals of the army (senapati), 
the governors of villages ( gamagamika ), the guildmasters ( pugagamanl ) 
and the leaders of the clans 12 . 

There were republics, too, in the country. The Vajjians were the 
most important one. The Licchavis used to discuss all their affairs in 
their mote-hail ( santhagara ) 13 . The Vajjian confederacy was composed 
of several people. Among them the Licchavis were well known for their 
bad temper 12 . 


1. V. I. 207 ; 240. Rahula Sankvtyayana 
‘private secretary’. 

2. V. I. 233. 

4. An. III. 154. 


in his Hindi translation renders it as 

3. DN.I. 233. 

5. V. III. 47. 


6. DN. I. 87, 111, 114, 127, 131 etc. V, III. 222. MN. ii. 64. 

7. V. Texts, tra. by Rhys Davids, I. 1-2. 

8 . V. I. 179. 9. V. I. 273, 275. 

10. V. n. 155. 11. MN. III. 173. Theragatha, vs. 823. 

12. AN. UI. 76. 13. MN. I. 228. ; V. I. 233. 
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Hindus and Study of Persian 

By 

S. M. ABDULLAH, Lahore. 

‘All real art in the East is court art’, says Prof. E. G. Browne 1 . 
It is equally true in the case of Persian literature produced in India. 
In these courts, scholars held very high positions and Mughal history 
is full of such instances. The Hindus, too, could rise to the highest 
positions, and proficiency was never deprived of its due reward. 
Among the Hindu authors there were Rais , Diwans, Mir Munshis, Bakhshis , 
Kantingos , Kamdars, Amins , Peshdasts, Musharrifs, Peshkars , Mir Samans , 
'Haib Dnvcins , etc. 2 — all servants of the Imperial Government. These Hindu 
authors, like their Muslim co-workers, wrote books at the suggestion or by 
the order of their royal patrons, and were the recipients of favour, even as 
the Muslim were. In short, the Hindu-Persian literature like all Per sian 
literature produced in India, was mostly produced by the servants of the 
Mughal Empire. 

The Kayasthas 3 constituted a majority of the Hindu authors. They 
appear to be highly cultured people, and the cause of their being so is evi- 
dent. They claim to be Ksatriyas, who took to clerical work from time 
immemorial. When the early Muslims settled in India, they employed this 
talent in their revenue offices. In the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodhi, a 
section of the Kayasthas was reconciled to the idea of learning Persian. Un- 
der Shershah, they seem to have made still more progress. In the reign of 
Akbar, when Persian was made official language of the Mughals, the Ka- 
yasthas were, probably> the foremost people who entered into the Imperial 
service without any difficulty. They made themselves perfect masters of 
the Persian language. About the middle of the 18th century (A. D.), 
they were a very influential community and were remarkably forward in 
the field of education. Durga Prashad Nadir remarks 4 that the Kayastha 
women could also read and write Persian, and a woman of Aligarh could 

1. A Literary History of Persia , III, 396. 

2. For terms, see J. N. Sarkar : Mughal Administration, Vol. I ; Moreland : Agrarian 
System ; Anand Ram Mukhlis : Mirat-ul-Isilah ( P. Univ. Ms. ) ; Malumat-uUKf ak ( P. 
Univ. Ms.); Yusuf Mirak : Dastnr-ul-Amal (P. Univ. Ms.). 

3. For Kayasthas see Sherrings, I, 335 13 ; Risley : Peoples of India, 136-137 and 114 ; 
Ency. Indica . , 483, 513 ; Kayastha-Darpana (Hindi), I, 9, 664 ; Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, p. 
57 ; JAS. 1875, p. 5 ; Hunter : Indian Empire, Vol. I, pp. 321, 327. 

4. Tazkiratun Nisa, p. 3. 
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successfully transact official business, and was well-versed in Siyak, and Insha- 
During the reign of Muhammad Shah, the Imperial offices were mostly 
manned by the Kayasthas 1 2 . Under the Marhattas £ , too, the work of official 
correspondence was conducted by the same class. The principal reason of 
their progress and prosperity under Muslim rule is to be found in their capacity 
of easily adapting themselves to the new environments, and also in their 
intellectual superiority over their co-religionists. The Rajputs being a martial 
race took to military profession and were averse to literary avocations. The 
Brahmans, on the other hand, thought it below dignity to serve under a 
Muslim ruler 3 . The consequence was that the Ka> asthas naturally rose 
to high places without any sort of competition. When the Mughal power 
declined and the British made themselves masters of India, the Kayasthas 
still occupied a high position in India. The Kashmiris joined the Kayasthas 
at a later date. It was, in the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, that we first 
notice the early migrations of the Kashmiri Pandits who were fully acquain- 
ted with the Persian language since the reign of Sultan Zainul- Abidin, and 
were consequently admitted to the Imperial services under the Mughals. We 
find that Diwan Bakhtamal (Kashmiri) and his kinsmen were the organisers 
and consolidators of the Sikh Empire, which was founded by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Apart from the Kayasthas and Kashmiris, a considerable 
number of the Khatris also contributed to Persian literature. 

It has already been remarked that the first attempt at studying Persian 
by the Hindus was made in the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodhi. During the 
reign of Akbar, Raja Todarmal issued orders to the effect that all govern- ■ 
ment work must be conducted in Persian, with the consequence that the 
knowledge of the language became compulsory for those who had any idea 
of joining the government service. We know that Persian was not univer- 
sally studied by the Hindus in the pre-Mughal period. It was due to the 
fact that the Hindus could get employment in revenue offices without tak- 
ing any trouble of learning Persian. But, when the doors of the government 
institutions were closed upon those who had no knowledge of Persian, it 
came as a severe blow to the pecuniary interests of the Hindus. The pressure 
of need makes people forget their old prejudices and pre-possessions, and it 
was the same economic necessity which made Persian a subject of serious 
study for the people who once kept aloof from it, or at any rate, remained 
indifferent, for about six centuries. 


1. Majm : Nafais ( P. Univ. Ms.), p.478. 

2. Sarkar : Shivqji, p. 484. 

3. Firishtah , Vol. I, p. 278. 



The Jami Masjid of Jaunpur 

By 

S. K. BANERJI, Lucknow. 

The Jami masjid is one of the most magnificent of the Sharqi works. 
There are different versions of its foundations. Some attribute it to Ibrahim 
Sharqi who planned it for the worship of the old hermit, Haz,rat Khwaja 
Isa, and to spare him the trouble of going a mile to offer his prayers at the 
Khalis Mukhlis masjid. Others attribute it to Mahmud Shah’s reign and give 
one of the two dates that correspond to 1438 or 1448 of the Christian 
era > a nd in favour of the latter date quotes the chronogram 1 masjid-i-Jami- 
us-Sharq ’. Since the chronogram has disappeared from the eastern gate 
the others have disbelieved its existence and suggest the chronogram’, 

’ Al-masjid-i-Jami-us-Sharq \ which comes out to be 885 A. H. ( 1478 A D . ) 
as a more probable date for, though, Husain Shah’s glory and magnificence 
had declined, he did not cease to be the ruler of Jaunpur till the following 
year. In common parlance, Husain Shah is associated with its construction 
and it is said that even when he was turned out of the city by Buhlul 
Lodi, the latter spared him the province of Bihar and added the income 
of the Chunar District to bring to completion his great project. Since the 
Sharqi kings from Ibrahim’s time are burried in the graveyard north of 
the masjid, it is probable that Ibrahim may have intended to raise a prayer 
house in its vicinity and Husain had only given shape to his grandfather’s 
intentions. He obtained his opportunity during a seven-year famine when 
he employed the famine stricken labourers to raise the level of the site 
some 16' to 20' above the road-level and for several decades he spared 
a protion of his dwindling funds to complete it. 

It is the most ambitious of the Sharqi works. The square courtyard'" 
of 211' is surrounded by cloisters on the north, east, and south sides 
and the Itwcin, 59' in depth on the west. The cloisters are two aisles 
deep, the inner one being a row of shops and the outer forming an open 
verandah. The external measurements of the work are 290' east to west 
and 255' north to south. The same arrangement is seen in the upper storey, 
the only difference being that there both the aisles are open cloisters. 

It is clear from the arrangement that while the lower cells were meant for 
the shopkeepers, the upper open corridor was intended for the resting 
votaries. 

The Uwan measures 59‘x 235' and is divided into five areas, the central 
domical room measuring 39' 85" by 39' 7|", a low pillared room of sh;e 
25' 4" by 44' 7“ on each side of it with a zanann gallery over each of 
them and large vaulted chambers each 49' 3" by 39' 7" beyond these low 
5. 40-11 ' 
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rooms. The zanana galleries were approchable by two staircases running 
through the piers of the entrance propylons and were meant to be used 
by the women votaries only. As in the Lai Darwasa masj’id, each of 
the galleries is provided with two mihrabs and the space for a third was 
kept open for lighting the area. Since the galleries looked into the central 
room where the sermons would be delivered, the women could benefit 
from the pious speeches. The two wing vaults with their pointed roofs 
have been highly praised by P. Brown. He calls it a bold experiment 
but entirely successful as it kept the whole interior unobstructed by any 
pillar or support. The only mild suggestion that can be made is that the 
length of each vault should have been increased by 10' or so, thus making 
the Itwan of the same length as the rest of the mosque from north to 
south. The mihrabs of the central room are recessed 3§' and arc very ornate, 
the greatest attention being paid to the middle one. There arc in all nine 
mihrabs on the ground floor and four in the upper zanrma galleries. 

The central chamber is truly artistic, and is covered by a dome which 
rises internally to 67' 6" and externally to 72'' 6" and its thickness is slightly 
more than 3'. It is, therefore, clear that it is a single and not a double dome. 
Probably the artifice of a double dome had, not as yet, been discovered by the 
Indian artists 1 . Its octagonal drum is provided with decorated arches and also 
with eight kiosks and the inside of the base of the dome has also been 
elaborately, treated. 

The chief entrance to the Itwan is a propylon formed of two piers 
connected by an arch. The propylon measures 84' 3" in height and 76' 
10|" across the base and 70' 10" across the top, thus showing a batter of 
slightly more than three feet on each side. The tympanum of the arch 
is screened and contains a number of openings disposed in four rows, 
through which a glimpse of the great dome behind may be obtained. 
The spandrels were adorned with raised diaper work and rosettes are 
provided here as well as on the smaller arches. Each of the side piers is 
divided in five storeys by string courses, and each storey except the lowest 
is provided with an arch and two rosettes. The piers as well as the 
central arch contains several other skilled carvings and decorations. Since 
the floor of the mosque is 16' to 20' higher than the road below, the 
top of the propylon, approachable by a flight of stairs behind, is full 100' 
from the road. Hence, it towers over the vicinity and long lingers in the 
mind of the visitor. 

The propylon was first introduced at Jaunpur, (1) as a piece of 
architecture distinct from that prevailing in Delhi, (2) as an economy of 
expenditure. In place of the lofty buildings of Delhi, Jaunpur thought 
o: the device first introduced by Qutub-ud-din Aibak in the Quwwat-ul-Islam 

1. Its tirst use in India takes place in Sikandar Lodi’s reign. 
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mosque but later given up there. The propylon formed the modulus for 
measuring the magnificence of a building, so that, so long as the central 
facade was raised to an enormous height, the wings might be neglected. 
The Jaunpur rulers, thus, spent lavishly on the main entrances to the liwan 
and the gateways only and not on the other parts of the buildings. And 
(3) as against the Delhi kings, the Jaunpur Shahs indicated their militant 
character. The absence of the minors, the extraordinary height of the solid 
propylon, the batter of the piers, the slope of the massive west wall, the 
screened central arch, the rounded buttresses at the rear angles, the lofty 
gateways and the high external walls all make the mosque look like 
a fort. The decay and insignificance of the Sayyid rulers of the 
Delhi kingdom had brought them into contempt. In contrast to it, the 
Sharqi rulers were looked upon as mighty rulers and patrons of learning, 
architecture, poetry and music. While much can be said in favour of the 
introduction of the propylon as an architectural device, attention may be 
drawn to its defects. No doubt it affords a satisfactory frontal view but 
when looked at from any other angle, the screen behind or by the side 
of the dome appears meaningless or even incongruous. It is due to this 
defect that the Sharqi style of architecture, though prevalent in the east as far 
as Bengal for a time and to some extent adopted by Akbar also in his Jami 
Masjid at Fatehpur Sikri, was ultimately allowed to disappear from the country. 

Of the three entrance gateways to the mosque, the east one known 
as the Shahi Darwaza was demolished by Sikandar Lodi as a punishment 
for Husain Sharqi’s continued contumacy. The north and south gateways 
both measure, above the flights of steps, 43' 1 lj>" in height, 40' across the 
base and 37' 10|“ across the top and projects 22' in front of the cloisters. 
Of the two, the north gate was in a dilapidated condition and money 
came from the Muslim public for its repair. This was done not- very 
skilfully and there are some small differences between it and the south gate, 
though each should have been an exact copy of the other. Each gateway 
is a miniature of the central entrance to the liwan, and has two piers with 
a connecting arch, .panels, string courses, small arches, recesses and rosettes. 
Still the two gateways look much plainer than the other. 

There are inscriptions but they are mostly of a sacred character, being 
the texts of the Quran. There are innumerable mason marks which clearly 
indicate that many of them were Hindus, for the trident, birds, lotus, 
double triangles, and swastika could not have been used by the Muslim 
artists. They attest to the statement that the Muslim buildings were the 
Joint products of the Hindus and Muslims of the country and should be 
called Indian and not Indo-Saracenic. 

There is an attached cemetry where lie Muhammad Sharqi and his 
wife and Husain, the last ruler of Jaunpur, who though hated by Sikandar 
Lodi, was allowed to be buried in Jaunpur. Today the stones of some of the 
tombs are turning white and the local guides point out the effect of the 
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weather on H usain 's tomb also, adding that even nature seems to recognise 
his greatness and rectify Sikandar’s mistake in neglecting his foe. 

The Jami masjid is a magnificent product of the Sharqi period ; and 
if Husain is its principal builder, he must get every credit in spite of his 
failure against Buhlul and Sikandar. Husain has been blamed for his 
poor strategy in his wars against the Delhi rulers and has also been accused 
of being a rank coward. These may be true but no leso are true his 
intellectual attainments, his love for scholastic studies and music, his 
sedulous devotion to architecture and ardent love for his capital, Jaunpur. 
There the people sing airs composed by him, and like Ibrahim he was 
the patron of the numerous colleges of the city. 

Above all, his determination to complete the Jami masjid, even when 
he had lost the city and was content with the possession of Bihar, makes 
the historian soften towards him. He spent much of his dwindled resources 
towards his pet project and the result has been highly satisfactory. It 
is the largest work in Jaunpur and the main propylon, the highest ; the 
cloisters are two-storeyed and the vaults of the liwdn unique adjuncts. 
Even though Sikandar Lodi had destroyed the Shahi or east gate and the 
upper storey of the cloisters, yet the huge site of the mosque, its fortlike 
massiveness, the chaste decorations in the central chamber on the mihrabs 
and the propylon, the excellence of the domes and the ornamentations 
of their drums easily make it as a striking building of the country. For 
at least a century afterwards, in the central regions of North India, the 
Sharqi style of architecture exercised influence and so late as the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century, the cosmopolitan Akbar introduced in his 
Jami masjid at Fatehpur, features strikingly similar to those found at Jaunpur. 

The question of the origin of the Sharqi style has been touched above. 
At Delhi, the Qumvat-ul-Islam masjid had at first no mtnZirs, the Qutb- 
h-lath being an afterthought, and the central entrance to the llwan was lofty 
and jutted out far beyond the roof of the prayer hall. Once this extra 
height was added to the entrance, it became necessary to make it massive 
so that the whole structure might not topple down. The battering walls 
and the sloping bastions would be the next natural devices to emphasise 
the solidity of the building. It is possible that the Egyptian influence 
may have worked on the Jaunpur architecture but no direct communication 
between the two countries is traceable. Similarly the Tughluq style might 
have exercised influence so far as the massiveness and batter were con- 
cerned, but the influence stopped there. Firos Tughluq’s works do not 
show the abundance of the Sharqi decorations. It is the combination of the 
massiveness and ornamentation, the economy of materials and expenditure 
on the details, and above all, the king’s eagerness to bring to completion 
the pious work, even when he had lost touch with the city that make it 
a striking work of the country. 



Spirit Communication 

By 

H1RALAL L. KAJI, Bombay. 

Greater interest in spiritualism and in talks and messages from 
the spirit world is being evinced in recent years throughout the wor’d 
and also in India. India has been for ages dominant in spiritual 
development, and spirit communication was not unknown. On the 
contrary the Rsis, Munis and Yogins— the great sages of old— were persons 
with very advanced souls who could communicate with the dead 
and also with the living, and whose vision was not limited or restricted 
by time and space. The samadhi or deep concentration was the instrument 
employed to place the soul of the sage enrapport or in tune with 
other souls whether living or dead, and with scenes whether of the 
past, present or future. Modern science has been able by patient 
research to penetrate the mystery of elimination of space restriction to 
vision and audibility. The telegraph, the telephone, wireless and television 
are all important stages on that road. The difference, however, consists in this 
that while to-day instruments are necessary to establish communication or 
vision between places, the sages of old could make use of the great instrument 
of the soul (or the mind, may be) to project themsleves across space and time. 
It is high time that modern science has turned from mere mechanical 
instruments to the great forces imbedded in the h uman mind and soul; 
and carried out research in Thought and Vision Rays, their emanation 
and their reception. It is the development of the man rather than of 
the machine, of his internal than of the external forces that should 
engage the attention of scientists more and more, so that contacts can 
be established between countries and people through the medium not 
of machinery but of advanced souls. There is nothing of charla tanism 
in such research which should really represent the highest and truest 
effort ; for it spells not mere development in man’s accessories, but in 
his own self. It is true that such great development^ of soulforce 
may be possible in the case of a few only. But such knowledge and 
power, which brings projection beyond the barriers of space and tim e, 
must always in any case belong to a few. Man in the mass cannot 
obviously so elevate himself; it is only the advanced few who can 
soar above ordinary human limitations. 

To-day, however, we find very little serious effort among the 
educated to carry on research and experiment along these lines for self 
development. Spirit communication is desired more and more and several 
methods for simplifying the process and assisting in the transmission of 
messages are in vogue. The clairvoyant needs the help of a crystal 
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or some object so as to produce the intense concentration or tu-ning 
up of his own mental equipment to respond to the other person and 
other times about which information is sought. For audible messages, 
darkened rooms and sensitive mediums arc necessary ; for ordinary 
communications, the planchette or the Ouija Board is necessary. These 
aids, it is true, facilitate communication with intelligences, entities, 
identities spirits, call them by whatever name you like, so as to bring 
the possibility of such communication to a far larger number of men 
whose souls have not soared up to Yogic heights and yet who are 
receptive enough to receive thought transmissions from beyond. 

I do not claim to have made any very deep research in these 
matters, but I do claim to have some experiences which prove to me 
that there are intelligences outside our human ken and that these do 
c omm unicate with us. Explanation of such messages is often sought in 
telepathy ; but my experiences show to me that there arc cases which 
cannot possibly be explained by telepathy. I have been practising with 
the Ouija Board, I find it convenient, rapid and reliable, for when 
operated by two mediums, the mental bias or predisposition of cither 
is not likely to intrude itself, unconsciously even, in the messages that 
are spelt out letter by letter on the Board- 

I may set forth here some of the conclusions which I have reached 
so far as a result of my experiences with the Ouija Board. An 
advanced soul has cooled down very much and is not interested, 
in questions about individuals— their welfare and distress ; he is interested, 
however, in the destiny of countries and even then from the long 
range vision of centuries or decades, but not in the passing events of 
the day however enthralling and absorbing these might seem to us. 
The spirit of a person dead long ago is calm and unruffled even when 
his son or near relatives seek to communicate with him, the bond of 
affection that united their souls having worn out with the passage of 
time. But one spirit of a person who has died but recently, is aglow 
with great warmth for his near relations and chokes with emotion as 
it were, as revealed in the words and sentences spelt out by him, in 
the references to the absent dear ones, and in the thirst for information 
about the people he had left behind him. He breaks down as it were 
in the end, closes abruptly and goes off, the poor sitters being saddened 
very visibly and often weeping and sobbing. The proof, which men of 
science require for identification of the spirit invoked, comes in such 
cases by realisation. Those who seek proof often seek in vain, those 
who do not seek proof get it unasked in their hearts. 

The great pity about spirit communications is, to my mind, the instinctive 
desire of almost every person to get a forecast of the future about 
themsleves and in some cases of their countries and world problems. 
The desire to probe into the future is understandable ; but to resort 
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to spirit communications as you resort to astrology, palmistry and 
what not, is an absurd approach to the phenomena. A spirit of 
reverence, a sense of sobriety, a restraint on inordinate curiosity and 
a genuine desire to know and understand and build up friendships across 
the gap created by Death and to construct a bridge over the gulf is the 
correct mental or heart attitude of the seeker, the sitter and the medium. 
Predictions are there, sometimes almost uncanny. But these are and should 
be regarded as rather by the way, as a sort of by-products. 

Spirits do desire to help us. Of this, I am certain. Those with whom 
we have established a certain degree of friendship discuss our problems 
with great sagacity and wisdom ; they suggest possible lines of action just 
as living friends do, they advise us, they share our joys and anxieties, 
they congratulate us, they sympathise with us, they pray for us, they 
intercede with the higher powers on our behalf. 

It is of interest, however, to note that our friends in the spirit world 
are more concerned with and are geniusly anxious to help us in problems 
of health, not so much in those of wealth. 

I had once a very strange experience of aid from the spirit world. 
On our return from the summer holidays, I was informed of the illness of 
my daughter. My wife immediately went out to her house to ascertain 
facts. She did not return for some hours. I became anxious and sought 
relief in the Ouija Board. A spirit doctor was invoked ; he went off to 
my daugter’s house, examined her and told us on his return in a few 
minutes that she had rheumatic fever, the temperature was 102, she was 
confined to her bed with legs wrapped in flannell. He asked me not to 
worry and said she would be all right in ten days. These details were to 
my astonishment confirmed by my wife. My daughter went on, how- 
ever, from bad to worse, specialists and consultants came in, injections 
were the order of the day and matters came to a crisis on the 9th day. 
Strange to say, however, the morning of the 10th day saw the patient 
quite normal and able to get up. 

Believe it or not, the illness left my daughter on the 10th day and 
has not returned till now. I do not pretend to offer any explanation. I 
cannot explain except by taking this to be a clear case of a spirit friend 
helping us here through his goodwill or blessings ( as'trvada ). 



Some Social Customs as gathered 
from Travancore Inscription 

By 

R. VASUDEVA PUDUVAL, Trivandrum. 

An inscription in Tamil characters engraved on the four faces of a 
pillar which stood originally by the road-side at Tiruvitarikotu in South 
Travancore and which is now set on display in the Museum of Antiqui- 
ties at Padmanabhapuram, the old capital of the State, makes mention 
of two quaint social practices and their abolition by a Royal edict. The 
record belongs to the reign of the Travancore King Vira Kerala Varman, 
and is dated in the Kollam year 871 i.e. A.D. 1696. The social practices 
referred to in the edict and prohibited by the king are known as pulappedi 
and mannappsdi. Pulappedi is also called pulappidi, and they respectively 
mean fear from Pulaiyas ’ and ‘ capture by Pulaiyas Pulaiyas are low 
class agricultural labourers, while ‘ mannans ' are washermen doing service 
for the low castes and are, therefore, themselves considered to belong to 
the polluting classes. This custom was prevalent in the northern parts 
of Travancore, where it was associated with the Parayas, another un- 
touchable caste and known as Parappedi. 

Dr. Gundert has stated that in the month of Karkataka, i.e. July- August, 
high caste women may lose caste if a slave happens to throw a stone at 
them after sunset 1 2 . In these cases, this contamination was considered so 
obnoxious that the polluted women were excommunicated on the spot, and 
it is said that they had to accompany the low caste assailants. This fear 
of excommunication was so great that, in the particular period, women 
did not go out after dusk without proper escort. Women, who were 
accompanied by a male child at least three years old, were exempt from 
this polluting power of the Pulaiyas. One other curious feature of this 
practice was that a pregnant woman who happened to be captured by 
a Pulaiya was kept separate by them till the time of her delivery, and 
she was retained by them or set at liberty, according as she gave birth to 
a female or a male, child. But now excepting a reminiscene of it in the 
expression pulappgdi-halam, which means * an age of lawlessness ’, no 
definite information is available as to how the polluting classes acquired 
this privilege. 

King Vjra Keral a Varman 8 took the matter in hand and ordered that 
from the time of the record, Kollam 871, any Pulaiya who was caught 
molesting women according to this pulappedi practice would be killed. It 

1. A Malayalam and English Dictionary, p. 682. 

2. Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. VII, p. 26. 
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was also ordered that the women so polluted could cleanse themselves 
of the pollution by bathing in a tank. This easy solution of the question 
and the punishment that was threatened to be meted out to the trans- 
gressors must have effectively put a stop to the practice in a short time. 

Barbosa 1 mentions about this custom. ‘ These low people ’, says he, 
‘ During certain months of the year, try as hard as they can to touch 
some of the Nair women, as best they may be able to manage it, and secretly 
by night to do them harm. So they go by night amongst the houses of 
the Nairs to touch women; and these take many precautions against this 
injury during these seasons. And if they touch any woman, even though 
no one sees it, and though there shall be no witnesses, she, the Nair 
woman herself, publishes it immediately crying out, and leaves her house 
without choosing to enter it again to damage her lineage. And what she 
most thinks of doing is to run to the house of some low people to hide 
herself, that her relations may not kill her as a remedy for what has 
happened, or sell her to some strangers as they are accustomed to do. It 
is not necessary that there should be actual contact. It is enough if the 
person is hit by a stone or stick and then that person remains touched 
and lost- From this custom arose a popular error that, during the months 
of February and March, if a Pulaiya meets a S'udra woman alone, he 
may seize her. This time of the year was called pulapiti-kalam (season 
during which Pulaiyas may seize). 

The late Mr. L. K. Ananda Krishna Iyer makes the following 
remarks 2 :— ‘A curious system also existed, which is said to have added 
to the number of the enslaved. Among the various caste men at fighting 
grounds at Pallam, Ochira, etc. at this season, it was supposed that low 
caste men were at liberty to seize high caste women if they could manage 
it, and to retain them. Perhaps this practice took its ori gin in some kinds 
of faction fights. The Parayans in North Travancore formerly kidnapped 
females of the high caste, whom they were said to tease for rewards 
in a brutal manner. Their custom was to turn robbers in the month of 
February just after the in-gathering of the harvest, when they were 
free from field work, and at the same time excited by demon worship 
dancing and drink. They broke into the houses of Brahmins and Nairs 
carrying away their children and property, in excuse for which they, on 
pretended motives of revenge, rather than interest, brought forward a 
tradition that they were once a division of Brahmins, but were entrapped 
into a breach of caste rules by their enemies making them eat beef. ’ 


1. History of Kerala , Vol. II, p. 273. 
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Abdhi-mathana, Apabhraips'a Kavya, II, 206 
Abhicarika, form of Yajna, II, 186 
Abhidharmakos'a, cited, II, 70 

Abhilasitartha-Cintamani, varieties of Vispu- 
images mentioned in, ii, 51 

Abhinavagupta, establishes suinta as rasa, 1, 233 
Abraham, clan of, migrated from India, I, 56 

Abul-I-Hasan, Persian translator of a book on 
India from Arabic, 1,1 0 

Abu Salih, author, I, 10 ; derived his Maha- 
bharata story from old Sindhi and old Punjabi 
sources, 1, 11 

Adbhuta, form of Yajna, II, 186 
Adequation, law of Semantics illustrated, 1,45 
Adhvaramtmamsa-Kutnhala-Vvtti, of Vasudeva 
Drksita, II, i03 

Adhyaraja, identified with Satavahana, 11,206 ; 

verses in Saptas'ati ascribed to, 11,179 
Adityavarddhana, king, 11,275 

Adi(tya) Varmman, founder of the dynasty 
mentioned in the inscription at Palefhi, 11,275 
Aduli, town on African coast, I, 217 
Aggimitta, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Agnipurapa, cited , I, 39; II, 51, 56 
Ahapkara, empirical fiction, II, 39 
Ahis'uva, asura, enemy of Indra, I, 132 
Ahmad I, of Gujarat, II, 255-6 
Ahmadnagar, identification of, II, 253 
Ahnika-tattva, of Raghunandana, I, 225 

Ailas, descendents of Ilg, refutation of Pargiter’s 
view, 11, 269 ; mixed origin of, II, 271 
Aitareya-Aranyaka, cited* II, 27 

Aitareya-Brahmapa, place of composition of, 
II, 217, cited* 1, 129 

Alangad, kingdom in Southern India, II, 193 

Al-Brnini or Alberuni (972-1048), author of 
Indika, 1,10; uses Sanskrit names with Panjabi 
traits, 1, 12 ; describes political state of N.W. 
India, II, 292-3 

Amarakhapdana (Ms.), by $'nharsa, II, 141 
Amarakos'a, cited , L 185 
Amaterasu, goddess of Japan, II, 50 
Amoghavarsa I, Rasfrakuia king, Ii, 182 

Anangavatr, Ksudrakatha composition in 
Prakrta, II, 203 

Ananta, author, his date, II, 255 
Ananvaya, figure of speech, 1, 194 


Anavas, descendants of Lunar dynasty, II, 269 
Andhra>dynasty , described, II, 174 
Andhralaksmr, Prakrta poetess, II, 176 
Anekarthasangraha, cited , I, 38 
Anjali, Buddhist nun, II, 170 

Aptalikita (Antialkidas), Greek king of Taksa- 
s'ila, identification of, II, 266 

Antiochus II, king of Bactria, 11, 266 
Anulaksmi, Prakrta poetess, II, 176 
Anupalabdhi 4 non-perception/ II, 63 
Anuprasa, figure of speech, I, 193 
Anuradhapura, place in Ceylon, II, 170 
Anuvyakhyana, of Madhva, cited* II, 84, 86 
Anyonya, figure of speech, I, 200 

Apabhraras'a, dialect, 11, 257, 286 ; some Pra- 
krta Kivyas in, II, 205—6 ; macaronic verses 
of, I, 259 

Apahnuti, figure of speech, 1, 195 
Apara Rajagirika, Buddhist sect, II, 169 
Aparaseliya, Buddhist sect, II, 169 
Apastambins, territory of, II, 219 
Aphsad, stone inscription, cited, 1, 40 
Aprastutapras'amsa, figure of speech 1, 195 
Arapyaka, ‘forest-man,’ II, 146 
Architecture, in India a joint production of 
Hindus and Muslims, II, 315 
Aristotle, cited , II, 25. 

Arittha, Buddhist teacher, II, 171 
Arthahtaranyasa, figure of speech, 1, 199. 
Arthas'astra, classification of diplomatic agents 
according to, II, 283 ; country of, II, 226-29; 
synonyms and the duties of prostitutes in, 
II, 295—303 ; see Kautfilya, Machiavellism 
Aryans, term used by scholars elastically, I, 1 
racial question unsolved of, I, 1 ; five types 
of speech in Europe of, I, 2 ; views about 
origin of, I, 2 ; imposed their language on a 
Pre. Aryan race, I, 3; 4; Hittite civilization is 
connected with, I, 4 ; Greco-Indian onomas- 
tics throw light on the speech of , 1, 6 ; Niya 
Prakrit is a form of the speech of, I, 9 ; 
migration into Kerela of, II, 233 ; colonies in 
India of, II, 285 

Arya-Ramayana, by Surya Papdita, II, 223 
Arya Saptas'ati, significance of, II, 107 
Aryavarta, implication of, 11, 233 
Arya-verse, Tilak’s view about, erroneous, IR 
106; an interpolation, as disclosed by its 
subject and metre, 1, 107-8 

‘ya-vidyg/sudhakara, source of the account 
of ancient Vedic Schools, II, 214 
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As'carya-cudamapi, drama of s^aktibhadra, 11,210 

As'caryaman j ari-Katha , prose-work by Kula- 
s'ekhara, II, 207 

Asoka inscriptions, evidence of Aryan speech 
in, 1,6 

Aspirate, dissimilation of, in the Veda, 1, 1 56-1 57 
Aspiration, of r, in Indo-European, I, 21; pheno- 
menon of, in Avesta, 1, 21 

A^charactenstic of ancient religion in, 

Astronomy, works on, by Surya Pandita, II, 222 
As'unya-s'ayana, vrata, I, 220 

As'valayanas, territory of, II, 216; non-specified 
Rgvedins are, II, 217 ; Gth-Su. cited, 1,121,123 

As'vasaka-bandha, variety of poems divided 
into As'vasas, II, 204 

Atharvaveda (V, 5) trans. of, and critical notes 
on, I, 201-213; cited, I, 162, 172 

Atharvavedins, territory of, II, 217 
Atis'ayokti, figure of speech, I, 199 

Atman, connotation of the word in Veda 
Brahmanas and Upanisads, II, 116-8; nature 

?t Ik 50 , u 1; devel ?pment in conception of, 
11, 36-3 8 ; submerges into psychic and cosmic 
fer, n ; 37 • notion of, in early 
Buddhist literature, II, 119-121; Upanisadic 
and Buddhist Anatta, an aspect of, II, 115 
Atmopajivin, II, 206-7, 303 
A#ar, Faridu’d Din, cited, II, 27 
A#hakatha Mahavaipsa, II, 172 
Attingal, kingdom in Southern India, II, 192 
Augustus, Roman Emperor, II, 284 
Aurpavabha, asura, enemy of Indra, I, 132 

A oU C 5?II, C s’o PrimitiVe ' “ troducti ° n in India 
Avanti-sundarr, cited, II, 205 ’ 
Avaskwdhakabandha, variety °f Praktta Kavya, 

Avesta, metre of, 1, 176 
Ayurveda, history of, II, 252 

Ba 279 BU<lan ’ Arab immi S rant Mysore, II, 


Behman, cited, II, 25 
Bergaigne, cited, I, 179, 182-3 
Bhabhalla, date of, II, 255 

idcntification of ’ H. 267; date of, 

Bhagavad-grta, authorship and date of, II, 151- 
156 ; Vyasa as traditional author of, II, 15 ? . 

in ei ?f f W ! th S 'r rti ' of ’ U ' 153 : Bhiikti 
. ll, 29.35 ; icconcihution of nravi'tti and 
mvrtti margas in, II, 129; teaching of, II, 121 

Myasa treated as identical 
wirn Dadarayai.ia in, II, 153 

Bhagavati-grta, by Surya Parulta, II, 222 
Bhai.saja, form of Yajiia, II, 186 
Bhakti, comprises— control over mind, II, 50 . 
3 ^ th ^K dJUl; absonceof sin,ll’, 
33-35 n ’ U ’ 32 : thc P a th of, II, 

Bhaktirasamrta-sindhu, II, 148 
Bhakti-s'ataka, by Surya Pandita, II, 223 
Bhamatr, cited, II, 85 

Bhandarkar, views about Bhagavadgita of, II, 

Bhanu jr-Di k$ita, cited , I, 38 

Bharata, does not accept sutnta as rasa, I, 233 

Bharata War, approximate date of, II, 155 

language of Papin i, 


Bha.s’a ( = Sanskrit ), 
11,146.7 


Bapchan, Hindi poet, II, 159 
Badaga, Dravidian dialect, I 53 

Barhadrathas, descendants of Lunar dynasty, II, 

Barhaspatya-sutra, I, 240 
Bartholomae, cited, I, 145-6, 148 
B^uddhadhikara of Udayana, II, 142 

Ba offS a u > , 2 e $ itory of ’ ll ’ 2 20; Dharma Sutra 


Bhaskara-bhusana, by g'urya Pandita, II, 222 
Bhaskanya.bijabha.yya, by Surya Pandita, 11, 222 
Bhatika Abhaya, king of Ceylon, II, 170-1 
Bha«a, Badri Nath, Hindi dramatist, II, 160 
Bhaiiacandrika, of Bhaskararaya, 11, 103 
Bhavadasa, comm, on Sankarya-Kapda, II, 103 
Bhava- sammelana, songs of Vidyapati, II, 150 
Bhavika, figure of speech, 1, 199 
Bhavisattakaha, cited, 1, 68 

B ^no^i d ^ 9 « Yad ‘- vap J r ? fcas ' 11 ’ concc Ption of, II, 

109-11 1 ; differentiated from that of Bhaskara, 
II, 111 ; criticism against, II, 112 

Bhrma-kavya, Apabhraras'a Kavya, II, 205 
Bhojadeva, inscription of, cited, I, 41 

Bh i98 gaS dl%f; II h , 1S 197 riCal StUdy 0f> n> 190 ’ 
Bhuvanapala, comm, of Saptas'ati, II, 176 
Bhuyana, Bana’s son, cited, I, 39; Hindi poet, 
II, 158 

Bihar, Arthas'atra composed in, II, 226 
Bija-ganita, by Surya Pandita, II, 222 
Blake, cited, II, 27 

Bodha-sudhakara, by Surya Paridita, II, 222 
Boghazkevi, cuneiform tablets discovered at. 
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Brahma and Manu, legend of, II, 246 
Brahmakhya, syncnym of Krmekhya, II, 44 
Brahman, Y? davaprakss'a’s conception of, II, 109- 
12 ; power of, 11,17 ; connection with maya of, 
II, 19 

Brahmanas, social condition of, 1, 219 
Brahmasutra, cited , II, 17, 18, 19 
Brahmin Nagar, family of, Physicians, II, 251 
Brhadaranyaka.Upanisad, cited , II, 14 
BthaspatLNitisara, in Garuda-purana, I, 239, 240 
Brhatkatha, variety of non-dramatic composi- 
tion in Prakrta, IJ, 201 
Breloer, Bernhard, cited , II, 242-3 
Buddha, by Oldenberg, I, 74 
Buddhaghosa, II, 169, 171 
Buddhist, influence in some (Jpanisads, 1, 76; nuns 
as missionaries to Ceylon, II, 169,70 
Campakas's'eri, kingdom in Southern India, 
II, 193 

Canda, Prakrta Grammarian, II, 200 
Candanakkavu, place in Southern India, II, 196 
Candradatta, composer and engraver of the ins- 
cription at Palefhi, II, 275 
Candra Kanta, Hindi novel, II, 161 
Candu Pandita, comm, on NaiAadha,«ta/,II, 143 
Carakas, territory of, II, 220 
Caranas and s'akhas, geographical situation un- 
known about, II, 215 

Carapavyuha, source of the account of ancient 
Vedic schools, II, 214 

Cases, goverened by some Sanskrit Particles* 
I, 23.30 

Caste, loss of, see woman 

Cattan, spirit worshipped by Nayars, II, 236, 
240 

Caturvarga-cintr mani, II, 51 ; source of the ac- 
count of ancient Vedic schools, II, 214 
Caucasian, affinities with Germanic of, I, 3 
Caura.carya (Ms.)> a work on the art of stealing, 

I, 230 

Caurneya, geographical name of pearls, II, 228 

Celtic, and Italic, possess common features, 1, 4, 
syntax, non-Aryan, its features, I, 3 

Cefaka, semi-Prakrta work, II, 203 
Ceylon chronicle, chronological position of, 

II, 167-172 

Chakori, Hindi Poet, II, 159 

Chanakya, greatness of, charge sheet against 
exaggerated, II, 259-61, see Arthas'astra,- 
Kaufilya I 

Chandragupta (Maurya, Greek Sandrak ottos) 


1,7 ; II, 226,266, 267 

Charmanvati, tributary of Yamuna, II, 286 
Chaturvedi, Makhanlal, Hindi poet, II, 158 
Ched;s, descendants of lunar dynasty, II, 269 
Chinese, pilgrims, I, 9 
Christianity, by Hough, II, 197 
Cod in, II, 194 

Commercial products of India., Diet, of, I, 217 
Compounds, see Pali Texts 
Coracakravartr ‘Master Thief', story of, I, 231- 
232 

Coranaga, king of Ceylon, II, 171 

Customs, see Gautama 

Dahlmann, cited, II, 243 

Daksinapatha, a division of India, I, 217 

Daksina-Radha, cultural centre in Bengal, 11,138 

Dante, cited, II, 25 

Darila, comm, of Kaus'ika-S'utra, cited, I, 201 

Das'arupaka, objections against s'einta rasa sum- 
marised by, I, 234 

Dasika, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Datthagamani Abhaya, king of Ceylon, II, 170 
Dayananda, svamr, protestant leader revived an- 
cient culture, II, 158 
Dead bodies, disposal of, IL 235 
Deimachus, Greek ambassador in the court of 
Bimbisara, II. 284 
Demetrius, king of Bactria, II, 266 
Des'rnamamala, by Hemacandra, II, 179 
Devabhuti, last s'unga ruler, II, 267 
Devalabdhi, his inscriptions, referred to, I, 41 
Devanaraya^a, king of Campakas's'eri, II, 193 
Devargja, verses in Saptas'ati ascribed to, II, 179 
Devasabha, habitat of sandal-wood, II, 228 
Deva Suri, author of byadvadaratnakara, II, 139 
Devasvemin, comm, on Sankarsa-kanda, II, 103 
Devatamurti-prakarapa, II, 51 
Devt-purr na, source of the account of Vedic 
schools, II, 214 

Devotional element, in Raghunandana’s . Works, 
I, 225-29 

Dhammadasiya, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Dhamma-pada, cited, II, 69 
Dhananjaya, objects s'anta in Natya, I, 235 
Dhanika, disallows s'snta as rasa, I, 235 
Dharmadasa, V idagdhamukhamamiana 0 f, Pra- 
krta and Vernacular verses in, I, 257—264 

Dharmakirti, three types of logical ground 
according to, II, 63 

Dharma-Sindhu, varieties of Vispu-images des- 
cribed in, II, 51 
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Dharmasutra of Apastamba, date of, II, 151 
Dhatusena, king of Ceylon, II, 167, 168, 171 
Dh?$fa, son of Manu, 11, 269 
Dhurta-kalpa (Skanda-yaga), rite. I, 230 

Dialectic, definition and conception of, by Plato, 
II, 73, 77 ; according to Hegel, 11,75, and 

Socrates, 11, 77 ; comparison of, of Plato with 
Hegel, II, 76 

Dialects, of the Punjab, I, 5 

Dihanda, city in Gandhara, lexical mistake for 
Udabhanda, II, 291 

Diodotus, satrap of Bactria, II, 266 

Dionysisus, Greek, ambassador in the court of 
Bimbisara, II, 284 

Drpa, author of Parivara, II, 168 
Dipaka, figure of speech, I, 197 

Drpavaips'a, chronicle of Ceylon, II, 167, 168, 
169, 170, 171, 172 

Diplomatic agents in Ancient India, functions 
of, II, 283 

Divyavadana, Vedic schools mentioned in, II, 
214 

Doaba of Ganga and Yamuna, 2nd colony of 
Aryans in India, II, 285 

Drama, Hindi, influence of Western writers on, 
II, 160 

Dravidian culture, imported to Arabia, I, 57 
Drsfanta, figure of Speech, I, 199 
Druhyus, descendants of lunar dynasty, II, 269 
Duta, significance in Vedas of, II, 282, 283 

Dvadas'alaksaru, appellation for Purvamrmamsa, 
II, 102 , 

Dvirupakosa (MS.), by g'riharsa, II, 141 
Eckhart, Meister, cited, II, 25 
Economic System, of Ancient India, II, 242-3 
Ekadas'r-tattva of Raghunandana, I, 226 

Embassies, permanent, unknown in Ancient 
India, II, 282 

Epigraphy, meaning of klrti and kfrtana accord- 
ing to, I, 38-82 ; Vedic schools alluded to in 
II, 216 

Etymologies and Word studies 

aboi, ab*ui, 1, 112 
Abraham, I, 56 
ae, I, 112 
afrinom, 1, 148 
ahahahaha, I, 33 
ahladayati, I, 108-9 
Ahmad-Muhammad, I, 57 
akaish khvarethaish, I, 176 
akasmat, I, 3 1 


Etymologies and Word studies ( could , .) 
akhn, I, 71 
aVlabh, I, 19 
alala, I, 33 
aVlamb, I, 20 
amahrspandrt, I, 146 
fiVmuc, I, 114 
amutra, I, 32 
anghri, angr, I, 112 
an i mat <*stct, l, 148 

Vanj.I, 114 
anjas, I, 31 
antara, I, 32 
apa, a pin, I, 69-70 
apanmrga, I, 162-163 
apaymvj, I, 162 

appa, appana, appanu, etc., 1, 69-70 
*a-panthaka-an, I, 112 
apar-guftaran, I, 147 
a pupa, apup(r)ya, I, 112 
y*ar, 1, 206 

ar, al, as, 1, 112 
Arabia, I, 56 
aVrabh, I, 18-20 
arabhya, I, 34 
arat, I, 34 

V arc, I, 104 
iire, I, 34 
arcklasyat, I, 1 73 
arundhati,-tr, I, 208 
arus, I, 206 
arzanrk, I, 145 

a s, I, 34 
asa, I, 112 
ztso, I, 112 
gsok, I, 112 
asik, I, 112 

asi raja (?), I, 173 
asmad I, 241-245 
*asr, I, 112 
asrk, I, 112 
asu-trp, I» 107 
asarta, sec slirta 

at, I, 33 
a-tata, I, 115 
*a-tatya, I, 112 
ativa, I, 32 

au, I, 112 

avadhrt>vadhit, I, 173 
avaVnij, I, 112 
avaVram, ava-rati, I, 112 
avas'yam, I, 33 
avaVs'ya, I, 112 
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Etymologies and Word studies ( contd ) 
awangan, I, 112 
awikamh, 1, 147 
ayi, I, 33 
yazh, I, 113 
badrau, I, 114 
bahi, I, 73 
•v'baj, -v'baz, l, 112 
bangyam, bangen, bang, I, 112 

■sibanj, I, 114 

barbrhi, <barbhthi (<^bhr), I* 156 

basta, I, 73 

bhaclku, I, 113 

bhama(ka), I, 112 

bhartsana, I, 113 

bhartr. I, 204 

ybhid, I, 207 

bhor, I, 73 

ydit, I, 204 

bhrama, *bhramara, *bhram(b)al, I, 113 

♦bhratsana, I, 113 

bial, I, 115 

bicchi, I, 112 

bidrr, 1, 112 

blam'ur, I, 113 

bios 1 on, I, 113 

bora, I, 73 

btsr, I, 110 

butji, I, 73 

\cakkha, I, 22 

cask, 1, 113 
gha, I, 113 
chain, I, 72 
>ighap, I, 113 
chas'a, 1, 113 
chasaka, I, 113 
ghelak, I, 113 
ghgl-da X'u h 113 
ghir, I, 113 
dars'aniya, I, 113 
dhappe, I 9 266 
dharatrt, dhartri, I, 205 
dharmin, I, 113 
dhik, I, 26-9 
dlebu, I, 114 
dohai, I, 72 
draksa, I, 217 

dram(-3m), I, 113 
* dr e- < * devr- < devara, 1 , 114 
duhita, dwiya, I, 115 
dyoh, dyaus (?) I, 174 
«?, (j prott.)i I, 148 
ekapade, I, 36 


j Etymologies and Word studies (contd.) 
Elahi- Allah, I, 57 
en i, I, 37 
eng J ain, I, 112 
e.sa s'asvasati (?), I, 174 
etat, i, 128 

frach-aparikanih, I, 145 
franamishn, I, 145 
*fsan-ci, I, 115 

*fsanek, I, 115 
gamisthasi, I, 213 
gandhavaha, I, 115 
garmr, 1, 114 
yghas, ghasa, I, 2l 
gho.j, I, 115 
*ghransa, I, 114 
V*ghr, I, 206 

ghTtacake > ghrtacitke, T, 213 
gohari, I, 71 

gonlao, gon'as, gonasa, I, U3 

gOsin, I, 115 
gosnia, I, 113 
gosfha, I, 115 
granis, I, 114 
•Vgras, I, 21 

gu’pa, gunas, guris, I, 113 

-slhas, I, 113 

hlang, 1, 113 

-vlhlsl, 1, 114 

hliu, I 9 114 

hlon, I, 114 

hlund, I, 114 

y*hr, I, 209 

htd, I, 137-42 

ids, I, 35 

in, I, 112 

« ingana, 1, 112 

' ird, I, 112 

Islam, I, 58 
1 isprap, I, 114 

! ithat, I, 35 

iti, I, 23-26 
iva = ca, 1, 181 
1 -sljahas, 1, 113 

*Vjaks< -Vghas < A/gras, I, 21 

>|jas, 1, 113 

jaun, 1, 69 

>/jes, I, 113 

Vjupa, I, 113 

kaaba, I, 57 

kacur, 1, 113 
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Etymologies and Word studies fcontd.J 
kama, II, 49 
kamakhya, II, 44 
kaninah, I, 211 
kaparda, I, 113 
kafal, I, 113 
karala (<*-da ?) I, 113 
karala-daipsfra, 1, 113 

kaj-gr, I, 113 
kararu, I, 113 
kasmali,-u, I, H3 
kasmalu, I, 113 
kasnnr, 1, 113 
kas'mira, I, 113 

kasprr, I, 113 
kaulala, I, 213 
kaun, I, 68-70 
kauri, I, H3 
kavana, I, 68-9 
bawgr, I, H3 
kes'a, I, 109 

kevala, kewal, k'ewala, I, 113 

khapnu, I, 113 

krrtana, I, 39 

krrti, I, 38, 39-42 

kirtimukha, I, 42 

kirtita, I, 53 

kisenmel'r, kiselmal'r, 1, 113 

Vklas I, 173 

kolalfa), I, 113 

kor, I, 113 

korrn, I, H3 

Vkra, 1, 191 

krai, I, H3 

kratu, 1, 186-192 

krauSca, 1, 114 

kt'spa-mallika, maluka 1, 113 

Vkit, I, 38 

kr'um, krum-t, klsrn, *kr5m-t, 1, 114 
*k$airya, 1, 113 
Vksap, I, H3 

kulala, 1, 113 
kulala, 1, 183 
kundaler, 1, 113 
kundur, kuund (?),1, 114 
kuntala, kuntalika, 1, 113 
kufa, I, H3 
knrma, 1, 114 
kusali, 1, 113 


Etymologies and Word studies (could . ) 
kustila, I, 113 
kufa, 1, 113 
Vlabh, I, 18-20 
lac (lak.sa), I, 201-213 
lahar, I, 113 
lak, I, 113 
lak.;a, I, 217, 204 
lakxita, I, 109 
lambal-brak, I, 113 
lame-culik, I, 113 
landi, 1, 114 
lani, 1, 114 
Vlas, 1, 114, 211 
Vlas, I, 114 
lasaui, I, 113 
Vlc’l, I, 114 
lenr, I, 114 
Vligin, I, 115 
luno, I, 114 
lund, I, 114 
macan, 1, 114 
roadrna, I, 58 

madugha<madhu-dugha, 1, 147 

mahlak, 1 , 114 

makka, I, 56 

mangal, maiigala, I, 114 

Vmanj, I, 114 

martya, I, 114 

mastak, mastaka, mastr'ak, mastra a 
« an, I, 114 
marwand, I, 115 
momariai, I, 113 
*mrdu,banda, I, 115 
muni, II, 124 
na = ca, 1, 183 
*nara, I, 105 

navamallikg, naumalr, I, 113 
nayam ?, I, 186,8 
ni-Vhnu, I, 126,30 
nis-Vkr, niskrti, I, 206-7 
6 elh, 1 , 112 
•VSnj, 1 , 112 
>!5pur, I, 112 
or lac, I, 112 
oroi, 1, 112 

os, I, 112 
osik, I, 112 
ost, I, 112 

ot, I, 71 


» mastra- 
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Etymologies and Word studies (could*) 
padghoxn > padghosa, I, 172 
paitT...ycmt;c, I, 177 
pala, palou(palal-), I, 114 
par'al, I, 114 
pamr, I, 114 
parihar, parihara, 1, 114 
parwal'i, I, 114 
pas'u-trp, I, 107 
pa f ala « 1 9 114 
patvartakfih, 1, 148 
paii.s*, I, 114 
pecck, 1, 113 
phala<phala, I, 114 
phalgun, phalguna, I, 114 
pi vara, 1, 114 
plang, I, 113 
plcnfd), 1, 114 
pheu, 1, 114 
plovo, plabo, 1, 114 
pola, I, 73 
por, I, 114 

posa (?)>pu$a, I, 173 
prahara, 1, 113 
praVrr, I, 114 
*prak, I, 113 
prapaka, I, 113 
prantika, I, 114 
pranta, I, 114 
*(s) prapa *sv§pra, I, 114 
*prathuka, I, 113 
Vprd, 1, 114 
*pnv<*prvra, I, 114 
♦prshuka, 1, 113 
VpT$, 1, 114 
pur, 1, 114 

*p!ira or *pavara, I, 114 
Vpus, pusfa, I, 114 
pu($)$hi angun, I, 114 
pu£h, 1, 114 
quran, I, 59 
rab, I, 56 
Vrabh, I, 18-20 
rakafi, 1, 115 
randa, I, 114 
fdhak, I, 36 
Vteken, I, 115 
Vt$> x$i, 1, 104 
Tsi<Vras, 1, 105 
Tte, I, 29-30 


Etymologies and Word studies (contd.) 
Vtutha. I, 36 
Vru, ruta, I, 209 
sabarr, I, 115 
sngarbha, sagrabh, I, 115 
sago, I, 112 
salap, I, 115 
. sama, *samaka, I, 115 
sang, I, 115 
santavitvat, I, 174 

sap, sap, s'apa, s'apva, I, 115 

ysar, I, 115 

Vs'as, I, 205 

s'asa, 1, 113 

s'astrr, I, 115 

Vs'a £, I, 115 

.sawor O, I, 113 

*s-bharika, 1, 115 

§5, I, 113 

sehlab, I, 115 
sgitr, I, 115 

sal, sghl, 1, 115 
sel-dar, I, 115 
.jelgk, I, 113 
silacf, I, 204 
.jir, I, 113 
s'laks^a, I, 115 
soca ; saca, I, 115 

sdko, I, 113 

sond, 1, 114 

Vspand, I, 165 

spandra, I, 164-168 

sparapi, I, 206 

Vspas', I, 206 

sphya, I, 107 

♦s'racya, 1, 115 

sravata (ta-zi) bhutiip, 1, 173 

Vs'ru—Vsru, 1,108 

s'rughna, srughna, I, 108 

Vsthag, I» 107 

sthula, I, 107 

Vsu, Vhu I, 176 

sung, 1, 115 

surtaCVsvar, 1, 177 

s'usma I, 209-10 

Vs'vad<su Vad, I, 21 

■Vsvaj, svanjCVsu Vaj, aSj, I, 21 

Vsvan<su Van, I, 21 

'Vsvap<suVap, I, 21 

Vsvar>Vbvar, I 177 
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Etymologies and Word studies ( contd .) 

a/sv£, svar<su A/t, I, 21 
Vsyand, I, 164-5, 184 
syandra, 1, 164-168 
tanoteh>tavrteh, 1, 174 
taun, I, 70 
testudo, I, 114 
tona, I, 72 
A/trap, 1, 107 
trin, ttna, 1, 115 
Altrp, I, 107 
A/tsar, I, 77 
Vtu, I, 107 
*ubdhrika, I, 112 
ubh, I, 112 

• V V 

ucum, ucum, 1, 112 
uCund, uccund, I, 112 
udara, I, 112 
udastat, I, 35 
udayam, I, 35 
udr'r, I, 112 
ulx, I, 112 

uijLdab, up.dare< *undala, uddala, I, 112 

upduk, unduka, I, 112 

upaAfbandh, I, 115 

upA/muc, I, 114 

upaips'u, I, 36 

upari, I, 71 

uparisfhat, I, 35 

upavartaata >°tata, I, 173 

us, I, 112 

usu, 1, 112 

ut, I, 35 
uv<5, I, 36 

*vahad-gandha, 1, 115 
valmika, 1, 115 

vapig, I, 115 

varambara, I, 115 
varmj<varmicT, 1, 115 
vartakih, 1, 148 
Was, 1, 181 
A/vas \ l, 180, 181 
vasa, I, 115 
v£d a r, I, 112 
vrdhra, vidhrya, 1, 112 
vikala, 1, 115 


Etymologies and Word studies {contd . ) 
vi Vkrr, I, 113 
vi-krnta, I, 115 
vinda>vindah (?) I, 172 
*viroai, I, 115 
viroditi, I, 115 
*vrakka, I, 115 
vts'cana, vUs'cika, I, 112 
*v£s'cama, I, 112 
*vrikin, I, 1 1 5 
vtkka, I, 115 
vrnta (ka), I, 114 
wagan, I, 115 
wai, I, 115 
a/ wand, I, 115 
wanes, I, 115 

wan'TS, I, 115 
waranjak, I, 115 
warawunjik, I, 115 
warg, 1, 115 
wei, I, 115 
A/wer, I, 115 
werembu, I, 115 
wesan*ek, I, 115 
wast, I, 115 
Vwicpd, I, 115 
wiyal, I, 115 
wiya-m, I, 115 

wzanj, I, 115 
xar'at, I, 113 
yztmala, 1, 115 
yambala, I, 115 
yamela, I, 115 
yoktra, I, 115 
yudur, yuru, I, 112 
*yukna, 1, 115 
yukta, 1,115 
yusmad, I, 241-5 
Zamalr, I, 115 
zxyat, 1, 146 
zmanj, I, 115 

• V 

>/zuk, I, 115 
Vzupay, I, 113 
hxtt, I, 115 
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Eucken, cited, II, 100 

Eucratidas, usurper of Greek throne in Bactricu 
II, 266 

Europe, many cultures before Aryan arrival in, 

I, 2 ; three racial types of, I, 2 
Eutheydemus, cited, II, 78 
Euthydemus, king of Bactria, II, 266 
Experience, Buddhist explanation of the cause of, 

II, 68-72 

Fa Hien, Chinese pilgrim, 1, 9 
Fiction, in Hindi, II, 161-4 
Folk-lore, Bengali, art of stealing in, I, 
230-232 

Gaban, novel by Prem Chand, II, 162 
Gadadhara, commentator of s'riharsa, II, 141 
Gahmari, Hindi novelist, II, 161 
Galitakas, alliterative verses, II, 205 
Gaparatnamahodadhi of Vardhamana, II, 141 
Gandhara, word, correct reading of, I, 172 
Gandhara, country, location of, II, 2.1 
Gandhi, Mahatma, II, 158 
Ganika, government servants, rights and duties 
of, II, 300 

Ganikadhyaksa, duties of, II, 299, 301 
Ganita-malatr, by Sjrya Pandita, II, 223 
Garbe, views about Bhagavadgita of, II, 151 
Gamdadlivaja, column erected by Heliodorus, 
II, 265 

Garuda-purana, cited , I, 239, 240 
Garos, tribe in Assam, II, 44 
Gathasaptas'atr, anthology in Mahara.strr Prakvta, 
II, 173; origin of, II, 176; diverse views about 
the date of, II, 173-175 ; number of verses 
in, II, 107 

Gaudavaho, Prakvta kavya, II, 180 
Gaurimangala of Pvthvicandra, I, 231 
Gautama, legal validity of customs according to, 
II, 248-249 

Gayatrt protects the gods, her head cut off by 
vasaf-kara, myth- heads, 1, 169 
Geldner, cited, I, 178, 182, 187 
Geographical data supplied, by Vaijayantr (11th 
c. A.D.), II, 291; by Bhvhgasandes'a, II, 191-6; 
by Rajas'ekhara, II, 217 
Geographical names of pearls, II, 228 
Georgians, I, 3 

Germanic, affinities with Caucasians of, I, 3 ; 

sound-shifting features of, I, 3 
Ghosrava, stone inscription, cited , I, 41 
Ghvtapadi created, myth-head, 1, 169 
God, proof and disproof of existence of, II, 96 ; is 
subject to cosmic laws in India. II, 39 ; Gods 
and Agni,— and the northern Altar,— and 
the Sacrificial post,— and S' a myu-Bvhaspati, 
— Rc and Saman,— take oath, their cattle 
restored by Agni, their protection by 
G;*yatrr, myth-heads, I, 169 
God&na, novel by Prem Chand, II, 162 


Goda Varma, king of Vatakkankur, II, 193 
Gomatr and Sarayu, banks of, third colony of 
Arayns in India, II, 286 

Gorocana, Ksudrakatha composition in Prakvta, 
II, 203 

Gos'rrsa, habitat of sandal-wood, II, 228 
Goswamr, Kishori LaJ, Hindi novelist, II, 161 
Gotamr, Mahapajapatr, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Gothic, language, I, 2 
Govindacandra, ruler of Kannauj, II, 140-1 
Govinda Dasa, Seth, Hindi dramatist, II, 161 
Gradation Evolution and Reincarnation, II, 25-28 
Grahagatysdi-vasana, and Graharksa-murti, 
chapters in Siddhanta-samhita-sara-samuccaya, 
II, 224 

Graha-vinoda, by Sirrya Papdita, II, 223 
Grahayuti, chapter in Siddhanta-sarnbita-sara- 
samuccaya, II, 224 
Grahapa-vicara, II, 224 
Grameru, habitat of sandal- wood, II, 228 
Grassmann, cited, I, 179, 182, 185, 187 
Gravitation, law of, known in 16th c. A. D. in 
India, II, 225 

Greek, contact with India of, I, 6 ; picked up 
Pan jab names ; traders visited Deccan, I, 6 
Gunaratna, author of Saddars'ana-samuccaya- 
Wtti, II, 139 

Gupavayilkotta, place in Southern India, II, 194 
Gundert, Dravadist, I, 50; compiler of Malayalam 
dictionary, I, 15 

Gupta, Maithilrs'arapa and Siyaramasharan, Hindi 
poets, II, 1 58 

Guptas, Brahmnical revival under, I, 221 
Guruvayur, shrine, II, 195, 196 
Haidar Ali, II, 280 

Hala, ruler for Pratishfhana, II, 174 ; traditional 
author of Saptas'atr,* IT, 173 ; date of, accord- 
ing to Purapas, II, 174 ; identification with 
Satavahaoa of, II 1 74 
Hallaj, Sufi, II, 23 

Hamsakhya, synonym for Kamakhya, II, 44 
Haradatta, cited, II, 249 
Haribhakti-vilasa, II, 148 
Harikrishan Premi, Hindi poet and novelist. 
II, 161 

Harimatr-wttanta, episode in s'udraka-Katha, 
II, 203 

Hariparvata, habitat of sandal- wood, II, 228 
Harishchandra, Bharatendu, II, 159, 160 
Hari-vijaya, Prakvta Kavya of Sarvasena, II, 
204-5 

Heaven, Soma’s descent from, myth-head, 169 
Hegel, central conception in logic of, II, 97 
Heliodorus, Greek ambassador at the court of 
Bhagabhadra, II, 265 ; date of his Besnagar 
inscription, II, 268 
Hema, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Hcmacandra, I, 38, 68 ; II, 202, 205 
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Hemasa, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Hemavatika, Buddhist sect, II, 169 
Hetu, three types of, II, 63 
Hillebrandt, cited , I, 185 ; II. 246 
Hindi, — close connection with Mahara.sfn, II, 
287 literature, modern, II, 157-164;— drama, 
undercurrents of, II, 16 n -16l poetry, dif- 
ferent cycles of, II, 157-159 
Hindu-Buddist civilization in the Kabul valley, 

I, 111 Law, four sources of, II, 247 
political theory, origin of State in, 11,244-247 ; — 
ritual, vicarious peiformance of, I, 220 

Hinduism, tolerant religion, its effect, II, 279 
Hiranyakes'ins, territory of, II, 219 
Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy by, II, 
131 

Hittite, old Empire, evidence of eight languages 
in ; was non- Aryan, I, 4 ; civilization, illumi- 
nates Aryan question, I, 4 
Hiuen Ts’ang, Chinese pilgrim, 1, 9 
Holtzmann, Bhagavadgrta is a work of two 
authors according to, II, 151 
Hoshang Ghori, ruler of Mandu fort (Malwa), 

II, 256 

Hrdayesha, Hindi poet, II, 159 
Hudud-ul-alam, Arabic work (982-83 A.D.), 
II, 292 

Hwa. Chinese Emperor, II, 284 
Iksvaku, son of Manu, II, 269 ; />/., are not non- 
‘Aryans, II, 270 

Ila, (a dual personality) 11a, the eldest son of 
Manu, II, 269 

Impurity of prostitutes, II, 297-9 
India, invaders of, I, 5 ; contact of, with Arabia 
and Iraq and its influence, 1,9; national script 
for, 1,66; ancient, economic system of, 11,242-3 
Indian names, noted by Al-Biruni, I, 12 •— phi- 
losophy, polarity of, II, 41 
Indo- Arabic philological equations, I, 56-9 
Indo-European tribes, advent in India of, 1, 5 
Indo-lranica, I, 107-110 

Indra, infancy of, according to Kgveda (IV, 18), I. 

131-136; — and the Black-antelope^horn, 1 , 169, 
— and the Marutcups,— and Salavrki,— and the 
S'ara grass — and V is'var upa, — and V rtra, — 
Varaha and the- sacrifice, myth-heads, 1, 170 
Indravanika, name of a diamond, II, 228 
IndumatT, Khandakatha composition in Prakrta, 
II, 203 

Inference ns classified by Dharmakrrti, the 
Grounds of, II, 63-67 

Infinitives, Kerala Pacini on, I, 50 
Iran and India, close connection between, I, 8 
lrinjalakuda, shrine of, II, 195 
Irish and Latin, q-languages, I, 4 
Islamic element in the culture of Mysore II 
278-81 ’ ’ 

Is'vara, Yadavaprakas'a's conception of. II, 110 
Italy, abundant pre-historic remains in, 1, 3 


•Jaganniith a Prnsada, Hindi novelist, II, 161 
Jaiminryas, territory of, II, 218 
Jain hymns, in Persian, 1, 47-9 
Jaipur, inscription from, cited I, 40 
Jami Masjid of Jounpur, design and decoration 
of, II, 313 

Japan, sculpture of Yoni in, II, 49 

Jatakamala of Araysura, cited , I, 39 

Java (Java), habitat of sandal-wood, II, 228; 

inscriptions, the word k'irti used in, I, 42 
Jayamanah, II, 275 

Jayascna, king, contributor to Saptas'atr, II, 179 
Jayasi, Hindi poet, II, 159 
Jayatrrtha, commentator of Madhva, 11,83, 85-6 
Jrmutavahana, author of Kala-vivcka, 1,48 
Jnann-marga, as tought in Bhagavadgrta, II, 33 
Jnanaraja, father of Suryn Parulita, II, '222 
Johga, habitat of sandal-wood, II, 228 
J y ot i ss'astra mnayamulatv a , and J y oti ss' astr a - 
purana-virodha-parihara, chatters in Si- 
ddhantn-samhita-sara-samuccaya, II, 224 
Kabira, saint, Hindi poet, II, 158*9 
Kakusandha, Buddha, II, 171 
Kalam Kojukkal, snake, worship among Nayars 
in Kerala, [I, 236 

Kalaparvata, habitat of sandal-wood, II, '228 
Kalavivcka, of Jimuta-vahana, I, 222 
Kalr,artof stealing associated with, I, 230; 

becomes Durga, among Nayars, II, 240 
Kalrdasa, date of, II, 165-6, 183 ; cited II, 
130, 173 

Kalikiipurapa, deals with Yonr-cult, II, 44 
K al i s a n t a rap a-U pa n i s a d , II, 184 
Kalyapa-Saptamr, a vrata, I, 220 
Kalyapavarmman, Raja, builder of the sun- 
temple at Palefhi, II, 274 
Kamakhya, the Mother-Goddess of Kamarapa, 
II, 44-50 ; evolution of, II, 48; same as Kali, 
II, 45; temple destroyed by Muslims, 11, 47 
K? marupa, land ot nine Yonis, 11, 47 
Kamasamuha, by Ananta, date of, 11,252,255 
Kamayanr, Hindi Kavya, II, 159 
Kampilya, worshipped a virgin, II, 47 
Kanakadatta, Buddhist nun, II, 169 
Kanga, Ervad, cited , I, 145, 146 
Kannada language, antiquity of, I, 53 ; linguistic 
approach to traditional Grammar of, I, 53-55; 
inscription at Badami, cited, 1, 41 
Kant, reasoning about the existence or non- 
existence of God, II, 96 

Kanteth Nayan Mantrikan of Kerala, II, 236 

Kapvas, territory of, II, 219, 220, 221 
Kanyakubjas, descendants of Lunar dynasty, 
II, 269 

Kapila, Prakrta Grammarian, II, 199 
Kapi.#halakafha, cited, I, 173 
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Karanamab, figure of speech, I, 200 
Karappuram, kingdom in Southern India, II, 193 
Karkkavarddhana, II, 275 

Karman, denotes physical motion, II, 38; law of, 
acknowledged in Zoroastrianism, I, 175 ; in- 
evitability of, II, 69; is connecting link between 
two births, II, 68-9 ; transmigrates, 11,69 ; is 
not sole cause of experience according to 
Buddhism, II, 72 ; °marga expounded, II 33 

Karmabhlimi, novel by Prem Chand, II, 163 
Karmaprakas'a (Ms), by Narayana, II, 252 
Karp a. Royal poet, II, 177 
Karpngomin, commentator of Dharmakrrti’s 
Pramana-vartika, II, 66 

Karnr-suta (Muladeva), propoundcr of the art of 
stealing, I, 230 

Karri keya, originator of the art of stealing, I, 
230 ; called dhurta, I, 230 
Karu.s'a, son of Manu, II, 269 
Karya ‘effect 1 , II, 63 

Katha, variety of non-dramatic composition, 
II, 201, 203 

Kafhns, territory of, II, 220 

Kathavatc, Abaji Vishnu, of Krrtikaumudr, 

I, 39 

K a tha vat th u- A t /hak ath li , Buddhagho.s-a’s work, 

II, 169 

Katyayann, date of, II, 145 
Kauleya, name of pearls, II, 228 
Kaus'ika-Sutrn, cited , I, 201 
Kaus'ika, V. N., Hindi novelist, II, 163-4 
Kaus'itaki-Brahmapa, cited, I, 6 
Kauthumins, territory of, II, 217, 218 
Kaufilya, II, 243, 282 ; is silent about the origin 
of State, II, 244; regulation of prices in, 11,242; 
the country of, II, 226-9 ; legal rights of pros- 
titutes according to, II, 295-303 ; see , Artha- 
s'astra, Chapakya 
Kautsa, disciple of Papini, II, 165 
Kavyalihga, figure of speech, I, 197 
Kavya-mapdana, by Mandana, II, 256 
Kayakalpa, novel by Prem Chand, II, 162 
Kayasthas, their importance, II„ 311-2 
Keith, view about Panini’s date of, II, 145 
Kc'rala, Aryan and Non-Aryan in, II, 233 
Keralotpatti, collection of legends, II, 238 
Kes'ava, commentator of Kaus'ika-sutra, I, 201 
Kes'r, demon created by goddess, 11,45 
Kesins, tribe in Kafhaka-sarahita, II, 125 
Kt?s'iraja (Kes'ava), Kannada Grammarian, I, 53 
Khandadevamis'ra, author of Mimamsakaus- 
tubha, cited, II, 104-5 

Khapdakatha, variety of non-dramatic composi- 
, tion, II, 201, 203 

Khandana-khanda-khadya of s r tiharsa,II, 140-2 
Khasi, Austric dialect, I, 5 ; pi tribe, II, 44 
Khatri, Devakmandana, Hindi novelist, II, 161 


Khyativada, doctrine of error, theories about, 
II, 9 

Khila-verses, antiquity of, 1 , 122-123 
Kirtikaumudr of Somes'vara, cited, I, 39 
King, qualities of, II, 305 ; his duties, II, 258 ; 
responsible for all heavenly calamities, 11,306 ; 
kingship, — in Ancient India, 11,242; evolution 
of, II, 304 

Knowledge, divergent views about, II, 81-2 ; 
various tests of validity of, II, 81 ; situation 
of, analysed, II, 56 
Kohala, Prakrta Grammarian, II, 199 
Kol, Austric dialect, I, 5 
Kolasura, demon king worshipped a virgin, 11,47 
Komoram, sorcerer of Kali, in Kerala, II, 236 
Koni (C.P.) inscription, cited, I, 41-42 
Kos'a, referred to by Bana, II, 174, ancient title 
for Gathasaptas'atr, II, 174-5 
Kos'akaraparvata, habitat of sandal- wood, 11,228 
Kof*arakkara, kingdom in Southern India, 11,192 
Kps’pa-cult, literature on, II, 148 
K.sipra, banks of, fourth colony of Aryans in 
‘India, II, 286 

Ksrrasvamin, comm, on Amarakos'a, II, 141 
Ksudrakatha, variety of Prakrta s'ravyakavya, 
'll , 203 

Kufic (Arabic) forms, difficult to restore Indian 
names from, I, 10 

Kulas'ekhara, royal dramatist of Kerala, II, 207 ; 
title of king Rama varma, II, 212; date of, II, 
210-213 

Kumara, Jinendra, Hindi novelist, II, 163 
Kumaramnhgalam, II, 193 
Kumarasambhava, cited, I, 25; II, 165 
Kundageha, kingdom in Southern India, II, 195 
Kuntales'varadautya, II, 179 
Kurma-purapa, legend of s^ta in, I, 236-238 ; 

Rama appears as god in, I, 238 
Kurumbekkavu, shrine of, II, 194 
Kurupancalas, territory of Yajurveda and Brah- 
mapas,.II, 215 

Kushans, contact with India of, I, 58 
Kusumanagara, name of a Bhukti, II, 275-277 
Kusumafvfali, of Udayana, II, 139 
Kurikappa, king of Ceylon, II, 170 
Kuvalayamala of Indusuri, II, 175 
Lakhamandala, pras'asti, cited, I, 40 
Lalla-drksita, comm. onMrcchakafika, cited,l,266 
Language, changes with new generations, I, 3 
Laukika, literary vernacular of Bengal, I, 257 ; 

macaronic verses, in, I, 262 
Lilavatr, Katha composition in Prakrta, II, 202 
LtlavatT-tika (Ganitamrta-kupika), by s'^rya 
Pandita, II, 222 

Local bodies, legislative, political independence 
of, II, 248-9 

Local Government see Smrtis 
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Logic, Hegel’s conception of, II, 97 
Lorimer, D. L. R., referred to, I, 47 
Ludwig, cited, 1, 178, 184, 185 
Machiavellism in KauAlya, II, 259,60 ; tenants 
of, II, 257 

Madhava, pre-Sayana comm, of RV., I, 150, 
181, 183, 187, 

Madhavr, Prakpta poetess, 11, 176 
Madhumathanavijaya, Prakrta Kkvya by Vak, 
patiraja, 11, 180, 181 

Madhvacharya. doctrine of 8ak.si by, II, 80-87 
Madhyades'a, geographical division of India, 
I, 217 

Madhyama,ras/raka, name of diamond, II, 228 
Madhyandinas, territory of, II, 219, 220 
Magadhika, I, 257 ; macaronic - verses of, with 
Sanskrit, I, 260-1 

Mahabharata, legends of, described in Arabic 
and Persian, 1, 10, 11; speculations on the 
origin of state in, II, 245 

Mahabhutadipipdotpatti, chapter in Sid- 
dhantasamhita-sara-samuccaya, II, 224 
Mahadeva, comm, on Hiranyakes'in, II, 214 
Mahadevi, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Mahmud Begda, grandson of Ahmad I of 
Gujrat, II, 255 

Mahanaga, king of Ceylon, II, 171 
Maharasira, antiquity of,- II, 288-9 ; history 
of the name of, II, 285 ; 4th colony of Vedic 
Aryans, II, 287; geographical extension of, II, 
287-8 ; Maharatta, Prakrt form of, II, 285 
Maharajavaipsa, chronicle, II, 168, 171 
Mahasammatta, ruler of Iksvaku race, II, 171 ; 

(the king-elect) in Buddha’s days, II, 204 
Mahasena, Ceylon king, II, 167, 171; one verse 
m Saptas'atr ascribed to, II, 179 
Mahavamsa, II, 172 ; 

Mahavihara, Buddhist monastry, II, 172 
Mahendra, geographical name of pearls, II, 228 
Mahrndra Suri, disciple of Hemacandra, II, 140 
Mahidasa, comm, of Carapavyuha, II, 214, 217; 
Mahimabhatta, cited, by s'nharsa, II, 140 
Mahinda, Buddhist missionary to Ceylon, II, 
167-8, 171 

Mahodayapura, Tiravancikkulam, capital of 

of Kerala, II, 207 

♦ 

MaitrayapTyas, territory of, II, 2 9, 220, 221 ; 
Sarnhita of, cited, I, 173 

Mujmat-al-Tawarikh, Persian work, I, 10 ; 

liberality of Gupta kings referred to in, 11,182 
Makarandasena, verses in saptas'atr ascribed 
to, II, 179 

Mala, home of sandal-wood, II, 228 

Malabar, peculiarity of pronunciation of Sanskrit 
words in, 1, 14-1 7 


Malamasa-tattva of Raghinandana. I, 225 
Malava, part of Mahara.vfrn, II, 287 
Malla, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Mallasena, verses in Saptas'atr asenbed to, 11,179 
Mamamkam, festival in Southern India, II, 195-6 
Mana, verses in Saptas'atr ascribe to, II, 178 
Mana-nirupapa, chapter in Siddhantasanihitasara- 
samuccaya, II, 224 

Manavas and Ailas, of solar dynasty, II, 269; no 
distinction between, II, 270 ; views of 
Pargiter refuted about, II, 269; 270 
Manava-s'rauta-Sfitra, cited, I, 121 
Mandapa, son of Naraynna Bhi.saj, datcof, 11,255; 
son of Bahacla, II, 256 

Mandaragiri (Bengal) inscription, cited, I, 40 
Man jus'rrmulakalpa, condemnation of C&nakya 
in, II, 260-1 
Mannapedi, II, 320 

Manthulii, Khandakatha composition in 
Prakrta, II, 203 

Manu, regulation of prices in, 11,242; cited, II, 216 

and Nabhancdisfha, myth-head, I, 170 

Marka and s'anda, myth-head, I, 170 
Maqtub, Suhrawardi, cited, II, 22 
Marat takkam, ancient name of Maharasto, 
11,285 

Marica-vadha, Prakpta Kavya, II, 204 
Markandeya, Prakrta grammarian, II, 199-200 
Marriage, eldest son only allowed to, among 
Nampuris, II, 237-8 

| Marut-cups and Indra, myth-head, I, 170 
; Maskarin, cited , II, 249 
I Matta, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Matvdatta, father of Narayna, II, 196 
Matsya-nyaya, II, 244-5 
Matter, psychic organs etc. dependent on, II, 38 

Maya, cognates and meaning of the term, II, 
12-13, 19; power of Brahman, II, 17; Brahman 
creats the world through, II, 18, 19 ; cause of 
Error, II, 9 ; philosophical significances of, 
II, 14 

Medim (Kos'a), cited, I, 38 
Mediterranean, race, I, 2 
Megasthenes, Greek ambassador in the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya, II, 284 

Merumakkattayam, custom of nephew inheritance 
among Nayars in Kerala, II, 238, 240 

Mesopotamian, culture, I, 4 
Mathematics, works on, by Surya Pandita, II, 
222-4 

Mimarpsakaustubha, II, 104-5 
Mingt, Chinese Emperor, II, 284 
Mishra, LakshmiNarayapa, Hindi dramatist, II, 161 
Mithradates, Parthian Emperor, II, 266 
Mleccha, term for Prakrit languages, II, 286 
Mlecchamata-nirupapa, chapter in Siddhanta- 
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samhita-sara-samuccaya , II, 224 
Mongols, arrival from West in India of, I, 5 
Mok.sa, diverse views about, II, 88; aim of life, 
II, 91 ; nature of, II, 92 
Maoke'jce, Radhakumud, cited, II, 248 
Moore, G. E , cited, II , 76 
Mother-Goddess, evolution of, II, 48 
Mrcchakaftka, interpretation of passages from, 

I, 265-266 

Mukkola, shrine in Southern India, II, 195 
Muladeva (Karpi-suta), propoundcr of the art of 
stealing, I, 230 
Munda, Austnc dialect, 1, 5 
Muntiyan, spirit of cattle worshipped by Nay ars, 

II, 236 

Mysore, tlcments of Islamic culture in, II, 278 
Myth-heads of the Taittiriya-Samhita, indexed, 

I, 169-71 

Nabhaga, son of Manu, II, 269 
Nabhanedi.s'iha, son of Manu, II, 269 
Nabhanedisfha and Manu, myth-head, I, 170 
Nadakhya, syn. for Kamakhya, II, 44 
Nagaparvata, habitat of sandal-wood, II, 228 
Nagar, see Brahmin 
Naga statue, inscription on, cited, I, 40 
Nag, Kalidasa, cited, II, 261 
Naighanfukakapda (ii, 11), cited, I, 104 
Naisadhacarita of s'riharsa, II, 140 
Nalanda copper plate inscription, cited, I, 41 

— stone inscription, cited , I, 40 

Nampuris, contrast with Nayars of,— daily life, 
marriage customs, head on the family, disposal 
of deads, worship of Gods— Spirit and Kalr, 
political organization, 11,234-236 

— influence of Nayars on, II, 236, 239 ; 

descendants of Aryans immigrants intojXerala, 

II, 233-4 ; dictators in social, religion, and 
political matters, II, 240 

Nana ‘mother,’ Sumerian word in Rgveda,II,l27 
Nandakumara Deva s'arma Vidyabhusapa, author 
of Radhamana-tarangipr, II, 148; inhabitant of 
Navadvipa II, 150 

Nandivardhana, seat of Vakataka family, II, 17 8 

Naraka, adventurer from Mithila, II, 46 ; capti- 
vated by the charms of goddess, II, 46 

Naranarayapa, Koch king, rebuilds Kamakhya 
temple, II, 46 ; sets aside tracts for aboriginal 
forms of worship, II, 48 

Narayana, commentator of the As'valayana- 
Gshya-Sutra, cited, I, 123 ; the author of 
Narayaprya, II, 196 

Narayana Bhisaj, identity of, II, 254 ; date of, 
II, 255 ; partial commentator on Vrnda- 
madhava, II, 251; works of, II, 252 
Narayaprya, date of, II, 196 


Nariyyanta, son of Manu, II, 269 
Nafya-s'astra, portion dealing s'anta not genuine 
in, I, 233 ; — and the Das'a-rupaka, sranta rasa 
in, I, 233,235 

Navadvrpa, Nanda Kumar Deva, resident 
of, 11,150 

Navaksetra, place-name in Southern India, 11,195 
Nayars, descendants of Aryan immigrants into 
Kerala, II, 233-4; contrast with Nampuris 
of, II, 234, 236 ; the influence of Nampuris 
on, II, 239-240 

Negation, function of, in Saptabharigi, II, 97 
Negritos, the Malayo-Polynesian people, I, 5 
Netranarayana, temple in Southern India, II, 195 
Nidars'ana, figure of speech, I, 196 

Nrlacala, hillock on which the shrine of Yoni- 
goddess stands, II, 44 

Nirala, Hindi poet, II, 159 
Nirmala, novel by Prem Chand, II, 162 
Nirnaya Sindhu, II, 51 
Nisr.sfartha, class of diplomats, II, 283 
Nivrtti, ethics of, II, 129 ; — marga, explained, 
II, 129 

Nordic, race, I, 2 

Northern altar and the gods, myth-head, 1, 170 
Nrsimha-campu, by Surya Pandita, II, 222 
Nyancam, I, 205 

Nyayabindu, of Dharma-krrti, II, 63 
Nyayalankara of s'nkantha, II, 139, 142 
Nyaya-lilavatr of Vallabhacarya, cited, II, 202 ; 
date of, II, 139 

Nyayamuktavalr, commentary on Udayana's 
Lak-sapavali, II, 139 
Nyaya-Sudha, cited, II, 87 . ’ 

Nyaya-Vais'esika, views about knowledge of, II, 81 

Oath taken by gods, myth-head, 1, 170 

Oldenberg, cited, 1, 179, 182 

Origin of Praksa tree, myth-head, I, 170 

Origin of silver, myth-head, I, 170 

Origin of state, II, 244-7 

Oriya, language, literary, and colloquial, alphabet 
for, I, 66 ; specimen for, I, 67 ; Romanic 
orthography for, I, 66-67 
Pabbata, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Padalipta or Palitta, poet at the court of Hala, 

II, 176 

Paduma, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Padmanabhasvami, temple at Trivandrum, 11,191 
Padma-purapa, II, 51 

Padyamttataranginr of Surya Pandita, II, 222 
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Pahari, Hindi novelist, I], 163 
Pahlavi, Sanskrit books translated into, I, 9 ; 
~ Yans Ha viii, a critical study of, I, 143-149 
Paippalada (VI, 4), commented upon, I, 201-13 
Pais'acika, macaronic verses in, I, 201 

p akfhr (hamlet in Tehri-Garhwal), ruins at, II, 
4/J ; text of the inscription at, II, 273 
Pali texts, retain Vedicism regarding,- inflection, 

. 4 ; compounds, I, 75-6 ; proper names, 1 , 
77 ; paraller ideas, I, 77-80; similes, metaphors, 

t o, : ph f ases and expressions, I, 81-2; verbs, 
i, 82-3 ; substantives, I, 83-5 ; style, I, 86-7- 
irregularities of Grammar, I, 87 -8 

F fn^n2l7 Un ‘ ry) ' Aitareya - b ^hmana composed 

-(people) descendants of lunar dynasty, II 769 ; 

Paficatantra, Pahlavi translation of, I, 9 • views I 
about Kauiilya in, II, 259 ’ 

Pancika, Malayalam annotation on the Amara- 

Kos'a, I, 14 

Pandeya, Tara, Hindi poetess, II, 159 
P n^ a ’ Vafaka ’ geogra P hical name of pearls 

Uj 2*2*y 

Pacini, (5th c. B.C.jSalatura, home of, I, 7 - 
vocabulary and date of, II, 144-147 ; his ’skt 
called laukika ‘current speech’, I, 7 • see 
Kautsa, Prakrta-lafeana. Varatantu 

Paniman Pre-, Technical Terms, II 1 36-7 
abhinisihans, II, 135 
an, II, 135 

ardhadbatuka, II, 135 
adyatani, II, 135 
atmanebhgsa, II, 135 
carkarrta, II, 136 
cekrryita, II, 136 
dhrauvyartha, II, 136 
<3u, II, 136 
ghu ?, II, 135 
htada, II, 137 
kalma, II, 135 
la, II, 136 
lah, II, 136 
n§ma, II, 136 
nysyya, 11, 135 
paroksg, II, 136 
prakrama, II, 136 
Prasaratia, II, 136 
prasrva, II, 136 
pratikapiha, U, 136 
pratyahga, II, 136 
samgnaksara, II, 137 
sanikrama, II, 137 
sandhyaksara, II, 137 


Pm.’inian Pre., (\ on hi. I 
sasthana, II, 137 
tarn. 11 , 136 
upacara, II, 135 
upagraha, II, 135 
upasthila, II, 135 
vinama, II, 137 
vrddha, II, 137 
vyakti, II, 136 

Panjab, highway for invaders, I, 5- speech 
archaic character of, I, 7 ; see Greeks ’ 

Pant, Sumitranandana. Hindi poet, 11,159 
Paramartha-prapa, by Snrya Pandita. II," 223 
I atamarthasara=Arya-s'atak, 11 , 107 

L arfis'aras, territory of, II, 221 
Parasrbha.janus'asann, cited , I, 47 , 48 
l argiter, refutation of the views of, II, 270-272 • 
views about Puranic dynasties of, II, 269^ 

Parikara, figure of speech, I, 197 

^I^ 20i a, 703 ai iCty °* non ' dr;lmat ’ c composition, 

Parimala, of Appaya Drksita, II, 103 
arimitarthah, class of diplomats, II, 283 
i anvara, written by Drpa, II, 168, 169 ; 171 • 

1 arivrtti, figure of speech 1, 197 

Parthapura °n Godavari, dwelling of bnrya 
Eandita, II, 222 

Parthians, contact with India of, I, 8 
Parur, kingdom in Southern India, II, 193 
Pasadapala, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Pns'chaddes'a, geographical division of India. 

** u I / 

Pashai,^ etymobgics of, I, 112-5; features of, 

PataKjaH, mentions art of stealing in Malm- 
bha.sya, I, 230 ; cited, II, 165 
Pati-s aubha gya-vn rdhana, vrata, I, 220 
Pausfika, form of Yajna, II, 186 
Pdsgians, an early race, I, 3 
Penance of Prajapati, myth-head, I, 170 
Permutation, law of Semantics illustrated, I 44 
ersian, asjofficial language under Akbar, II, 
ill ; study first attempted by Hindu, II, 312 • 
studied by Ksyasthas and later on by Kas'miri 
Papdits, II, 311 ;— English Dictionary by 
Steingass, I, 48 ; of Jain hymns, I, 47.49 
■Persians, arrival in India of, I 5 
Perumpjappu^arupam, Cochin royal family, 

Pheggu, Buddhist nun, II, l7o 

Ph in°iI P 36 43 in tv U , bjeCtivi5ln and ob i ect ivism 

’ IX ’ 36-43 5 of Yadave-Prakas'a, II, 109-14 
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Phoneticism and Mannerism 
Malabar mannerism in Sanskrit 
ci < ai, I, 17 
°ini < 'am, I, 15 
k< t, I, 14 
1 < t, L 16 
] < t (final), 1, 17 
1 < t, d, 1, 16 
n < 1,1, 15 
n < n, 1, 15 
rtya < tya, I, 12 
.sa < ksa, 1, 17 
tsva < sva, I, 15 

Sinhalese, behaviour of consonants in, 
JU9-it3 

b, bh, I, 98 

c , I, 91 
ch, I, 92 
<L I, 94 

d , I, 95 
dh, I, 94 
dh, J, 96 

1, 91 

gh, I, 91 
h, I, 102 
ji jh, I, 92 
*, I, 89 
kh, I, 90 
Ub ioi 
/, 1, 103 

m f I, 99 
«, I, 91 
n, I, 93 
n, 1,94 
*, I, 97 
P, 1,97 
ph, I, 98 
r, I, 99 
s r , s, s, 1, 101 
t, 1 93 
t, I, 94 
th , I, 93 
//a, I, 95 

t>, 1, 101 

y, L 99 

Phoneticism in old Jndo-Aryan and Middle 
Indo-Aryan speeches, I, 7 
Pisharoti, Acyuta, South Indian scholar, II, 195-6 
Pitlmbara, commentator of Saptas'atr, II, 177 

Plato, conception of the Dialectic of, II, 
73, 77 ; exposition of his Dialectic, II, 74 

Poetry, Hindi, II, 157 
Polynesians, in India of, I, 5 


Prabandhacintamani, of Meruturiga, cited, I, 40 
Prabandha-kosa, by Rajas'ekhara, II, 141 
Prabhakara, knowledge (pramiti) self-evident 
according to, II, 57 

Prahelika, poetry of Dharmadasa, I, 257 
Prahita, envoy, duties of, II, 283 
Prajapati and his penance and the Universe, — and 
Ukhya,— creats the world, myth-heads, 1, 170 
Prakaravapra, particular kind of kupdala, II, 165 
Prakrama, term for sthana, II, 136 
Prakita {speech),— origin of, II, 286, varieties of 
due to four well known political divisions, II, 
286 ; literature, 11,201; grammars, 11,199-200 ; 
macaronic verses in, I, 258 ; words misunder- 
stood, I, 265; Niya— , a form of ancient Aryan, 

I, 9; Pravahlika, a variety of Kavya, significance 
of, II, 203 

Prakita-lak.jana. two grammatical works of the 
same name, attributed to Panini and Katyayana, 

II, 199, 201; the 3rd to Capda,II, 200 
Prakiti, psychic capacities are emanations of, II, 

38 ; Yadavaprakas'a’s conception of, II, 110 
Praksa tree, its origin, myth-head, I, 170 
Pramapa-vartika, of Dharmakirti, II, 63 
Prameya, is inferred, II, 56 ; is evident not self- 
evident, 1 1, 57 

Pramiti, not selhknown, II, 58, knowable in 
a general sense, II, 59 ; self-evident accord- 
ing to Prabhakara, II, 57 ; Nyaya-Vais'e.sika 
arguments about, refuted, II, 57 
Prarps'u, son of Manu, II, 269 
Prapahca-hrdaya, source of the account of ancient 
| Vedic schools, II, 214 
Prasad, Hindi poet, II, 159 ; Hindi dramatist, 
II, 160 

Pras'asti, Gwalior, cited, I, 41 
Pras'na-upanisad, cited, II, 15 
Prasvapinah, name of verses, I, 120 
Pratijna, novel by Prem Chand, II, 162 
Pravrtti and Nivttti, ethics of, II, 129; explana- 
ion of, II, 129 

Prayas'citta-tattva of Raghunandana, I, 222 
Prayas'citta-viveka of S'ulapapi, I, 222 
Premas'rama, by Prem Chand, II, 162 
Prem Chand, Hindi novelist and storywriter, 
II, 162, 163 

Pre-Pa ninian Technical Terms, see Pariinian 
Pre.Sayana, commentaries, I, 150-4 
Prince, work of Machiavelli, II, 257-8 
Progeny of Aditi, myth-head, I, 170 
Prostitutes, synomyms for, II, 295 ; enumeration 
and their duties of, U, 296-301 ; distinct from 
ganikgs, II, 296 ; considered impure, II, 296 ; 
payment of taxes to the State by, II, 302 ; see 
Vratas 
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Pr$adhra, son of Manu, II, 269 
Prthvicandra, in Graurrmangala mentions Cora- 
cakravartr, I, 231 

Prthvidhara, commentator on Mrcchakafika, I, 
266 

Pubbaseliya, Buddhish sect, II, 169 
Pulaiyas, low class agricultural labourers, 
in Travancore, II, 322-1 

Pulappedi ‘capture by Pulaiyas’, social practice, 
II, 320 

Puranas, composition period of, I, 220; record of 
king of the Maurya dynasty, II, 267 ; are silent 
about home of Aryans, II, 271 ; record pre- 
deluvial dynasties, 11,269; vratas described in, 

I, 218 

Purdah, necessity of, among Nampuris, II, 237 
Purpatrayi, place in Southern India, II, 194 
Purnayya, Dewan of Mysore, II, 280 ; character 
of, II, 281 

Pururavas and Sudyumna, no distinction of race 
between, II, 270 

Purusa, is quasi-barren in Sankhya, II, 38; Yadava- 
prakas'a’s conception of, II, 110 
Purusarthas'ataka of Ksemendra, II, 107 
Purvades'a, geographical division of India, I, 217 
PuA-ymitra, founder of s'unga dynasty, 11,267 
Quilon, kingdom in Southern India, II, 219 
Radha-mana-taranginr, (MS.) a note on, II, 148- 
150 ; date of, II, 150 
Radhikaramana, Hindi novelist, II, 163 
Raghuandana, Smtti- writer of Bengal, 1, 218; 

works of, I, 225-29 
Rahula (Sankttyayana), II, 164 
Rajagirika, Buddhist sect, II, 169 
Raja Mart a rida Varman, founder of the kingdom 
of Travancore, II, 192 
Rajatarahgipr by Kalhapa, cited , II, 292-3 
Rajavinoda, by Udayargja, II, 255 
Rama, in Ramayana and in Purgnas, difference of 

I, 238 

Ramakrsria, commentator on Paraskara, II, 214 

Ramakrsnaviloma-Kavya, by Surya Pandita, 

II , 222 * * ' 

Ramayana, of Valmiki, portrayal of nature in 
II, 246-9 

Rapayanryas, territory of, II, 218 
Rangabhumi, novel by Prem Chand, II, 163 
Ranipur Jharial (Orissa) inscription, cited , I, 42 
Rastfrakuta, grant of, cited, I, 41 
Ratanpur stone inscription, cited , I, 41 
Ratnes'vara, commentator on Sarasvatr-Kapfha- 


bharana, II, 203 

Ravapa, Vcdabhasyakara, 11, 224 
Ravana-vijaya, Prgkrta Kavya, II, 204 
Ray, Dvijcndra La 1 , influence of, in shaping 
Hindi historical plays, II, 160 
Rc and Si man and the gods, myth-head, I, 170 
Rebirth, doctrine of, among Zoroastriuns, 175-7 
Reincarnation, clear indication of, in Gat ha 
verses, I, 175-7 

Release of Agni and Soma, myth-head, I, 170 
Renunciation, as taught by. Bhagavadgtta, 11,131 
R epublic, Plato’s work on the Dialectic, II, 74 
Republics of the Buddha’s days, II, 307 
Rcva, Praklta poetess, 11, 176 
Rgvcda, not a translation from original 
Dravidian, II, 271; textual imperfections of, l, 
119-125 ; probable existence of the ritualistic 
recension of, I, 119; (lV,18)lndra's infancy hint- 
ed at, 1, 131; a-slrabh in, 1,18; change of gras to 
yghas in, I, 21 ; geography of, II 215 ; five 
smiles in, 1, 178-188 ; light on traditional 
interpretation of, I, 150-5 ; cited , (II, 2, 2) I, 
178 ; (I, 71, 1) I, 181; (L 33, 2) 1, 183 ; (VI, 9,1) 
I, 185; (I, 130, 1) I, 186 
Rgvidh&na, cited , I, 121 
Rhetorics, in Vedas, I, 193-200 
Romans, had aborigines, I, 3 
Roots, some, composite in Sanskrit, illustrated,!, 21 
Rsabhadeva, Shrt Stavana of, I, 48-9 
Rtu-carya, chapter in Siddh antasam h ita- ssra- 
samuccaya, II, 224 
Rucanada, Buddhist nun, 11, 169 
Rudra, fertility deity, II, 126 ; development in 
Yajurvcda of, II, 125 ; lords over the animals, 
myth-head, 1, 170 ; personification of light- 
ning, II, 124;— and Adityas, myth-head, I, 170; 
gods of aborigines merged in, 11, 125 
Rutm, Jalalu’d^Dm, cited , II, 25, 27 
Rupaka, figure of speech, I, 194 * 

Rupa-mapdana, II, 51 

S'abdamapidarpapa Grammar of Kannada by 
Kgs'iraja, I, 53 

S'abdaratnasamanvay a , of king Sahaji, cited , I, 38 
Sabhargstoka, diamond, II, 222, 228 
Sacrifice, Indra and the Vargha, myth-head, 1,170 

Sacrificial-head joined by As'vins, myth-head, I, 
170 

post and the gods, myth-head, I, 170 

Saddars'ana-samuccaya-vrtti of Ganaratna, II, 
’ 139 

Sahokti, figure of speech, I, 198 
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S'aivism, liriga-worship and s'akti-cult as two 
striking features of, II, 126 ; philosophical 
development of, II, 128 ; historical bases of, 
II, 123—128; importance of the study of, II, 
123 ; origin traced to Rgveda of, II, 124 
S'akala, habitat of sandal-wood, II, 228 
S'akalya, Praktta grammarian, II, 199 
S'akara, a character in Mrcchaka£ika, 1,265.266 
S ; akas (Scythians), arrival in India of, 1, 5 
Sak.s'i, contribution of MadhvaCarya, II, 80-7 ; 
doctrine of, explained, II, 83-84; equal to 
svarupendriya, II, 84 ; spiritual sense- 
organ, II, 87 ; very pramata, II, 87 ; ulti- 
mate proof of all knowledge, II, 84 
— pratyaksa, intuitive perception of the self, 
II, 83, 85 

S'aktibhadra, date of, II, 211 
S'alatur, home of Panini, I, 7 
Salavrki and Indra, myth-head, I, 170 
S'alivahana, referred to, by s' rrva ^ a t > ^ a » 

139 

Samadhi, figure of speech, I, 200 ; medium of 
spirit-communion, II, 317 
Saman and Rc-god, myth-head, I, 170 
Samantapasadika, commentary on Vinaya, II, 
168-9, 170-1 

Samasokti, figure of speech, I, 196 
Samaveda, commentary by Surya Panditaon, 11,224 
Sambandham, Nayar custom of free love in 
Kerala, also adopted by Nampuris, II, 237 

Sarpghamitta, Buddhist nun, II, 167-9; 170 
S'aipyu-Brhaspati and gods, myth-head, I, 170 
Saipyutta-nikaya, cited, II, 69, 71 
S'apda and Marka, myth-head, l, 170 
Sandhi-bandha, variety of s'ravya Apabhraras'a 
Kavyas, 11, 206 

Sangam literature, war-songs from, II, 263 ; love- 
songs from, II, 264 

Sangita-mapdana, by Mapdana, II, 256 
Sankara, his view about transmigration, II, 26 ; 

refutation of Syadvada by, II, 99 
S'ankarabharana, of s'urya Papdita, II, 222 
Sahkarsakapda, further light on, II, 102-105; 
supplement to Purva-mimaipsa, II, 102 ; 
genuineness doubted, but borne out by 
Vedanta Sutras of, II, 102 
S'ankhayanas, territory of, 216 ; Gthya-Sutra 
of, cited , I, 121; 123 

Sapmukha-kalpa (Ms.), work on the art of 
stealing, I, 230 


Sanskrit works, translation into Arabic and 
Persian of, I, 9 

S'anta as rasa, Bharata does not mention, I, 234; 
established by Abhinavagupta, I, 233; no 
uniformity of opinion about, I, 234; objec- 
tions against, I, 234; not accepted byDhanika, 
1, 235 ; objected in Nafya by Dhananjaya, I, 
235; objections not totally valid against, 1 
235; quasi-genuineness of Bharata's text on, 

I, 233 

S'antika, form of Yajna, II, 186 
Saptabhafjgr, seven propositions of Syadvada, II, 
93; function of negation in, II, 97 
Saptas'atr, v. No. 464, anonymous in, II, 181 ; 
see Gathas 0 

Sapta Sindhu, first colony of Aryans in India, 

II, 285 

Sarasvata-mandana, by Mapdana, II, 256 
Sarasvattkanfhabharana, II, 180 
Sarvasena, king, author of Harivijaya, II, 178 
S'ara grass and the Angirasas,— and Indra, 
myth-heads, I, 170 

S'asanaharah, class of diplomats, II, 283 
Sasanians, contact with India of, I, 8 
S'astri, T. Ganapati, Kulas'ekhara’s date accord- 
ing to, II, 210 

S'aryatas, descendants of s'aryati (son of Manu),- 
II, 269 

Satana, habitat of sandal- wood, II, 228 
Satavahana, II, 174, see Hala 
S'atapatha-Brahmapa, cited, I, 104, 128, 129 
S'atarudriya, hymn in Yajurveda, II, 125 
Satou (U.P.), inscription from, cited , I, 41 
Satyasena, commentator of Saptas'ati ascribes 
verses to, II, 179 

Saudyumns, descendants of Ila, II, 269 ; of 
Sudyumna, II, 269 
Saugar stone inscription, cited, 1,42 
Sautrantika, object (prameya) is inferred accord- 
ing to, II, 56 

Sayapa, cited, I, 178, 181, 183, 185-6, 207 ; II, 
214; had no uniform tradition for RV. inter- 
pretation, 1, 153 
Schrodinger, Erwin, cited, II, 28 
Script, national, for India, I, 66 
Seed of Agni, myth-head, I, 170 
Seistan (s'akastan), settled by s'akas, II, 266 
Seleucus I, king of Syria, was defeated by Chandra 
Gupta Maurya II, 265-6 
Semantics, Sanskrit, four laws in, I, 43-46 
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its cast off their old age, myth-head, I, 170 
jandha, Prakrit Kavya, II, 204 ; authorship 
[I, 177 

\dana, novel by Prem Chand, II, 162 
Ksatriya kings, described by Kalhana, II, 


i architecture, II, 313 
ii, II, 280 

>ning, law of Semantics, illustrated, 1,43-44 
Lstava, G. P, Hindi dramatist, II, 160 

istava, Pratapa Narayapa, Hindi novelist, 
63 

inta - sarnhita - sara - sarauccaya, by Surya 

lita, chapters in, II, 224 

intas'iromani-irka, by Surya Pandita, II, 223 

irthasamhitar, II, 53 

Lttha, Buddhist sect, II, 169 

ira copper charter, cited, I, 41 

>adikaram, I, 230 

ratna, varieties of Visnu images in, II, 51 

, its origin, myth-head, I, 171 

pre-lslamic History of, I, 10 

>se, three periods of development of, I, 89 ; 

Phoneticism and Mannerism 

h, word connected with Babylonian sinn, 

r9 

;a, king of Ceylon, II, 171 
igend of, in Kurma-purana, I, 236-238 
ika, habitat of sandal-wood, II, 228 
indigenous character of, II, 126 
aya, synonym for Kamakhys, II, 44 
Gupta, founder of the Vikrama era, II, 165 
svamin, pre-Sayana commentator on Rg- 
, I, 150 ; cited, I, 181, 183 
.yaga (Dhurta-kaipa), rite, 1, 230 
taka, metre, II, 204 
figure of speech, I, 195 
early, centralised administration in, II, 

:attva, of Raghunandana, 1,225 
worship, among Nayars, II, 236 
s, cited, II, 76 

ynasty, lksvaku’s sons as founders of, II 269 
descent from heaven ;-Agni and’ its 
ie;— and his wives, myth-heads, I, 171 
un, Chinese pilgrim, I, 6 

m te, U n, D 2 78 )ar aCC ° rding t0 Muslim 

Dmmunication, method and utility of, II 


^ dominating dialectician and poet o 
7 V T ,°: 1 5 chronological position anc 
lf = n ’ 140 > Protege of the ruler of Kanauj 


II, 141; cited, I, 142 

S'rrkanfha, author of Nyayalnnkui-.i, date of' If 
139, 142 

S'rrkanfhadatta, author of Vyakhyakusumavalr 
on Vrnda-madhava, II, 251; date of, II, 254 
S'nkaianaka, diamond, II, 228 
S'rrpatipaddhati-ganita, by Surya Pandita, 11,22'’ 
S'rrtattva-nidhi, II, 51 

S'rivallabha, author of Nyayalrlavati, II, 138 
S'lngara-mandana, by Mandana, II, 256 

S'thgara-prakas'a, Prakrta works known from, 
II, 199-206 

S^ngara-taranginr, by Surya Pandita, II, 223 
Sl-jfi-pi alaya, chapter in Siddhanta-samhita-sr.,-;,- 
samuccaya, II, 224 

Stories, short, in Hindi, II, 163-4 

Subhadra dh ana n j aya , drama by Kulas'ckhara If 
207 ' ’ 

S'ubha-saptamr, vrata, 1, 220 
Substitution, law of Semantics illustrated, I, 43 
Sudarshana, Hindi dramatist, II, 160 
S'uddhi-tattva of, Raghunandana, I, 225 
Suddhodana, ruler of Ik.svaku race, II, 171 
Sudhamma, Buddhist nun, II, 169 
S'udraka-katha, Kathg; composition in Prakrta, 
11,203 

Sufi-ism, influence of, I, 225 
S'ukramti, classification of diplomatic agents 
according to, II, 283 

Sukti-muktavali of Jalhana, cited , II, 213 
Sulalita river, identified with As/amutfikny.il 
II, 193 ’* ' 

S'ulapapi, Smrti-writer of Bengal, I, 218 
Sums, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
SumanoramanT (Ms), commentary on Megha- 
sandes'a, I, 15 

Sumerian Earth -goddess, traits in Indus-valley 
of, II, 127 

S'unga dynasty, according to Purana, II, 267 
Sura, Hindi poet, II, 159 

Surya Papdita, date and works of, II, 222 
Susupti, Upanisadic dogma, II, 42 
Sutrakrtanga-sutra, cited, j, 21 
Sutta-nipsta, cited, II, 120 
Svabhava, type of logical ground, II, 63 
Svabhavokti, figure of speech, 1, 198 

° r Self “ Evidence * the notion of, II, 




-yiam apya, aoctrme of, explained, 
belongs to Saksipratyaksa, II, 85 
S'vetadurga, family sea t of the Zamorin at Cali- 

U „ ’ *hode of love-lady in Bhrnga- 
sandes'a; II, 196 
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S'vetas'vatara-Upani.s-ad, cited , II, 14; division of 
Vedas according to, II, 184 
Syadvada, Jain doctrine of, II, 93-101 ; intro- 
duces scepticism in the theory of knowledge, II, 
94, 99; treatment of the existence of soul accord- 
ing to, II, 95; Sankara’s arguments against? II, 
99; value of, II, 99-100 

Sysdvrdaratnjkara, by Devacarya, 11,66; cited, 
II, 139 

System, distinction from Truth of, II, 75 
Ta'arruf, work on Sufi-ism by Kalabadhi, 31, 22 
Tadguna, figure of speech, I, 200 
Tagore, Rabindranath, poet, II, 1 59 
T ai ttirrya- Arariyaka, cited, L 172 
— Brahmana, cited , I, 127 
Taittinyas, Vedic school, mentioned, II, 214 
Tajaka-grantha(Tajakalankara), by Surya Parnli- 
ta, II, 222 

Taliesen, cited, II, 27 

Tamraparnika, geographical name of pearls, 
II, 228 

Tantra-samuccaya, II, 240 
Tantra-sara, II, 51 

Tapatrsamvarana, drama by Kulas'ekhara, II, 207 
Tarkavagrs'a, Phanibhu.sana, commentator on 
Nyaya-bhasya in Bengali, II, 65 
Tatfarika-cakra, particular kind of kuridala, II, 165 
Tatparya-paris'uddhi, Udayana’s commentary 
on Tatparya-frka of Vacaspatimis'ra, II, 142 
Tekkankur, place in Southern India, II, 193 
Teutonic, race, I, 2 
Theris, Buddhist nuns, II, 169-70 
Tholkappiam, (6th or 7th c. B.C.) oldest grammar 
of Tamil, II, 262 

Tholkappianar, author of the prec. work, IJ, 262 
Thinikkural, finest gem of Tamil lit. dealing 
with dharma, nTti and love, II, 262 
Tilak, Lokamanya, saviour of orthodox culture, 
II, 158 

Tipu Sultan, II, 280 

Tiruvancikulam, place in Southern India. II, 194 
Tiruvala, Vaispava temple in Southern India, II, 
193 

Tissa, Devanarppiya, king of Ceylon, II, 168,170 
— Kakavappa, and— Kufikanna, kings of Ceylon, 
II, 170 

Tithi-tattva 1, 225 
Toda, Dravidian dialect, I, 53 
Tolan, Malayalam author, II, 208, 209 
Totality, I, 60—65 


Totalities, six types of, I, 60 
Totalisation, quantificates involving, I, 62 
Totalizers, definite and indefinite ; — singularised 
I, 61; direct and calculated;— evaluated; -modi- 
fied; — negated ; —specialized, I, 62 
Traiku^akas from Kauheri, copper charter of, 
cited, !, 40 

Trajah, Roman Emperor, II, 284 
Transmigration, Buddhist theory of, 11,68 
Trichur, place in India, II, 195 
Tripasa, habitat of sandal-wood, II, 228 
Tripuradahana, cited, II, 209 
Tripathr, Ramnaresh, Hindi poet, II, 158 
Truth, distinct from System, II, 75 
Tulsrdas, Hindi poet, II, 159 
Tulyayogita, figure of speech, I, 198 
Turko-Mangol tribes, arrival in India of, I, 5 
Turks (Islamised), arrival in India of, I, 5 
Turupa, habitat of sandal-wood, II, 228 
Turvas'us, descendants of Lunar dynesty, II 269 
Ubhaya-vetana, kind of secret persons, II, 282 
Udabhanda, capital city of Shahi kings, name of 
people also, II, 293-4 

Udayagiri (Gwalior) cave inscription, cited, L 42 
Udaya Mgrtarida Varma, king of Tekkankur in 
Southern India, II, 193 

LI day ana, leading dialectician, chronologic,! 1 
position of, II, ,138, 139 ; date of, II, 143 
Udayaraja, author of Rajavinoda, II, 255 
Udaya shankar, Bhatta, Hindi dramatist, II , 16 
Udayasta-nirupana, chapter in Siddhanta-samhi' 
ta-sara-samuccaya, II, 224 
Uddhava-madhava, II, 148 
Udgitha, commentator on Rgveda. comparative 
study of, I, 150-155 
Ujjvala-nTlamapi, II, 148 
Ukhya and Prajapati, myth-head, I, 171 
Universe, its creation ; — and Prajapati, myth- 
head, I, 171 

Unnala, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Unnumrli-sandes'a, Malayalam poem, II, 213 
Upadhyaya, Ayodhya Singh, Hindi poet, II, 159 
Upakatha, variety of non-dramatic composi- 
tion, II, 201 

Upama, figure of speeeh, 1, 193 
Upameyopamg, figure of speech, I, 194 
Upanisads, some, reveal Buddhist influence, 1,76; 
see Pali-texts 

Urakam, place in Southern India, II , 195 
Uralic people, advent in India postulated of, I, 5 
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Utprek-s’a, figure of speech, I, 194 
Uttara, Buddhist nun, II, 170 
Uttarapatha, geographical division of India, 1, 217 
Vacagar, Manikka, cited, II, 27 
Vadijanghala, commentator on Dandin, II, 204 
Vaidya*n£ta (Ms), by Narayana, II, 252 
Vaidyavrnda (Ms), by Narayapa, II, 252 
Vaijayantr (Kos'a, 11th c, A.D.), by Yadavapra- 
kes'a, geographical section full of mistakes in, 
II, 291, cited, I, 38; $**Udabhapda 
Vaikkam, seat of s'aivite shrine, II, 194 
Vajiksnvas, term used for Madhyandins and 
Kapvas, II, 220 

Vajjalaggam, Prakrta anthology, II, 173 
Vaka£aka dynasty, II, 178 
Vakpatiraja, verses in Saptas'ati ascribed to, 
II, 180 ; date of, II, 181 
Vallabhacarya, view about Error of, II, 9— 11 
Valmiki, as poet of nature, I, 246—249 
Varaha, Indra and Sacrifice, myth-head. I, 171 
Vararuci, Prakrit grammarian, II, 286 
Varatantu, identification with Panini of, II, 
166; ^Kautsa 

Varma, Bhagavatr charana, Hindi novelist, II, 
163 

Goda, king of Vafakkankur, II, 197 

Mahadevi, Hindi poetess, II, 159 

Ravi, king of Quilon, II, 192 

Sarvadananda, Hindi novelist, II, 163 

Vir Kgrala, abolished cruel social customs, 

II, 320-1 

Vasabha, king of Ceylon, II, 171 
Vasantasena, commentators of Saptas'ati ascribe 
one verse to, II, 170 

Vasantasena, heroine in Mrcchakafika, I, 265 
Vasafkara, cuts Gayatrr’s head, myth-head, 1,171 
Vasavadatta, cited, I, 185 
Vasisfha Satyahavya and Devabhaga, myth- 
head, I, 171 

Vasisfhas, no mention of Ikvvakus as non- 
Aryans by, II, 270 

Vasubandhu, Buddhist philosopher, author of 
Abhidharma-kos'a, II, 69-70 ; origin of State 
according to, II, 244-245 

Vasudeva, Bha^atiri, author of YudhMiiravija- 
ya, II, 209 Kanvayana, usurper of Sunga 
throne, II, 267 

Vataghnatvadinirnaya (MS), by Nargyana, 11,252 
Vatfakkankur, kingdom in Southern India, II, 193 


Vatsagulma, seat of Vakafaka family, II, 178 
Vaf£agamapi, ruler of Ceylon, II, 168, 170 
Veda, hid in; I, 137-142 
Vedanta-s'atas'lokr-jfrka, by Surya Panel ita, II, 
223 

Vedantin, view about knowledge of, II, 82 
Vedas, conception of God in, I, 15 -161 ; 
culture of, II, 184—189; alankaras in, 
illustrated, I, 193—200 

Vedic culture, contents and goal of, II, 184-185; 
material aspect of, II, 185—187; spiritual 
aspect of, II, 187 
Vedicism in Pali, see Pali-texts 
Vedic schools, geographical location of, II, 214 
Velan, spirit worshipped by Nayars, 11, 24 j 
Veliccappad, sorcerer of Kalr in Kerala, II, 236 
Venad, kingdom in Southern India, II, 192 
Vibhavana, figure of speech, I, 196 
V ibhuti-dvadas'r, vrata, I, 220 
Vicchinnabhiscka, doubtful authorship of, II, 210 
Vidagdha-madhava, work setting forth Kc*pa- 
cult, II, 148 

V idagdhamukha-mapdana, Dharmadasa's treatise 
on Prahelika poetry in Prakrta and Vernacular 

I, 257 

Vidis'a (modern Bhilsa), capital ofPu.syamitra,IJ 
267 * 

Vidyas, according to Upanisads, II, 185 
Vidyasagara, commentator of Khapdana-khapda- 
khadya, cited, II, 139 

Vighna-mocana, by Surya Papdita, II, 222 
Vijayaraksita, teacher, date of, II, 254-5 
Vikramadtya, date of, II, 183 ; tradition about, 

II, 182 ; referred to in Saptas'ati, II, 173 

V ims'ati-laks'anam, appellation for Purva-and 
Uttara Mrmarrisa, II, 102 
Vinokti, figure of speech I, 199 
Virgin- worship, origin of, II, 47 
Virodhabhasa, figure of speech, 1, 198 
Vis'akhadatta, views about Kaufilya of, II, 259 
Visama, figure of speech, I, 198 
Visayata, product of maya, II, 10 ; object of 
erroneous knowledge, II, 11 
Vis'esokti, figure of speech, I, 196 
Vispu conquers the worlds, myth-head, I, 111 
Vis'oka-saptamr, vrata, I, 220 
Visnu image, 24 varieties of, II, 51-54 
Visudhi-magga. cited, II, 68, 69 
Vis'vambhara^ king of Kanci, worshipped a 
virgin, II, 47 
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Vis'variipa and Indra, myth-head, 1, 171 
Vis'vnscna, commentators of Saptas'atr ascribe 
one verse to. II, 179 

Vis'vcs'vara-smvti, extracts from, I, 250-256 

Vivekananda, Svami, revived ancient culture, II, 
158 

V ratas, conception of, derived from Puranas, 1,224; 
essential characteristics of, 1, 722; classification of, 

I, 218; duties associated with, 1, 119-220; obli- 
gations involved in, I, 222; atonement for non- 
continuance of, 1, 223 ; rules framed for 
social uplift of Brahmanas, 1,222; women eligi- 
ble for, I, 221 ; prostitutes eligible for, I, 221 ; 
things and practices to be avoided in, I, 223 ; 
tangible results of, I, 220 

Vratn-kala-vivcka, Smvti-digcst of $'ulapapi, 1, 
218-222 

Vrata-tattva, Smtti-digest of Raghunandann, I, 
218, 222 

Vrddhahanta-smVti, II, 52 
Vrnda-madhava (or Siddhayoga), by Vl'nda, II. 
251 

Vvndavan Lai, Hindi novelist, II, 161 
Vttra and Indra, myth-head, I, 171 
Vntijnana, term for sensory chanel, II, 85 
Vyajastuti, figure of speech, I, 195 
Vyajokti, figure of speech, I, 195 
Vyakhyakusumavali, commentary by $'rrkartfha- 
datta on Vrnda-roadhava, II, 251 
Vyangya-vyakhya, commentaries on Tapatr- 
sanivarana and Subhadra-dhananjaya, II, 207 
Vyatireka, figure of speech, 1, 199 
Vyasa, author of Bhagavadgrta, identity of, II, 152 
Waihind, capital of Gandhara under Jayapala, 

II, 292 


Walter Pater, cited, II, 76 
Water ways, advantages and disadvantages in 
Kaurilya of, II, 227 
Weiss, Dr. Paul, cited, II, 75 
Welsh and Oscan, are ^-languages, I, 4 
Wilkins, Charles, first translator of Bhagavadgita 
into English, II, 151 
Wilson, cited, II, 279 

Winternitz;, view about Bhagavadgita of, II, 152; 
cited, II, 211 

Wittgenstein, author of Tractatus-Logico-Phi- 
losophicus, cited* II, 79 
Wives of Soma, myth-head, 1, 171 
Wodeyar, Chikka Devaraja, ruler of Mysore, II, 
280 

Woman, pivot of the family among Nayars, II, 
235 ; (of high caste) loss of caste by, II,- 320 
Women, Prak?t poetesses mentioned in commen- 
taries of Saptas'atr, II, 176 
World, its creation by Prajapati, myth-head, 1, 171 
Worlds, their conquest by Vispu, 1, 171 
Yadava Prakasha, author of Vaijayantr, II, 291; 

the philosophy of, II, 109-114 
Yadavas, descendants of Lunar dynasty, II, 269 
Y ajurvtk.sa, Yajuh-school, account of, II, 214 
Yamaka, figure of speech, 1, 193 
Yashapala, Hindi novelist, II, 164 
Yaska, cited, 1, 174 
Yas'ovarman, of Kannauj, II, 180 
Yavana, mention by Paxiini of, II, 146 
Yoginr-tantra, deals with Yoni-cult, II, 44 
Yoni, circle, genesis of, II, 45 ; symbol of sex or 
creation, II, 46 ; raised to pantheistic concep- 
tion, II, 47 ; source of magic in Japan, II, 49 ; 
goddess, of Austric origin, II, 50 
Yue-chi, drove Sakas out of Bactria, II, 266 
Zamorin, II, 196 
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